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THE KOpUlCiBALtJR INSCRIPTION OF 
’ YIKRAMA-KESARI. 


BY 

Professor K. A. Nilakantha SASTRf, 

University of Madras. 

Koduriibalur in the Pudukkottai state is a place of ancient 
renown. It is said in the Silappadtkaram to have been situated 
on the high-road then in use between Uraiyur, the Cola capital, 
and Madura, the capital of the Pandyas.t The Periyapuranam 
calls it the chief city of Konadu, Konattuk-kodi-nagaram, 
which was the centre of the Velir power represented for a time 
by Idahgalinayanar, in whose noble family was born Aditya 
who covered with gold from the Kohgu country the roof of the 
Ponnarabalam (golden hall.) 2 The king Aditya thus mentioned 
by Sekkilar following Nambi Andar Nambi was most probably 
Aditya . I Cola, the lather of Parantaka I and conqueror of 
Kohgu. 

The Muvar-Kovil, the ‘temple of the three’, is an ancient 
structure of which only two temples survive, though the 
basement of the third is intact. ^ On the south wall of the central 
one of the three temples, all of them facing west, is engraved an 
interesting gran tha inscription which I edit below from an 
impression supplied by Miss C; Minakshi, M. A., Research Student 
in the Department of Indian History of the University of Madras. 
The inscription has been noticed before by Mr, Venkayya in the 
Annual Report on Epigraphy for the year 1908, and the text has 
been printed as No. 14 in the Inscriptions {Texts) of the Puduk- 
kottai State (1929). 



1. Canto XI, 1. 71. 

2. There seems to be no evidence for the date of Idangali, who is 


placed by Venkayya in the 9th century A- D. A.R.E. 1908. 11 84. 
3, Venkayya says no traces of it exist. A.R.E. 1908, II 87. 
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The inscription is mutilated both at the beginning and the 
end. The extant portion consists of twenty-four lines comprising 
eleven full stanzas in Sanskrit in various metres, and fragments 
of two others, one at the opening and the other at the end. The 
inscription occupies a wall space 4’ 10” in height, and a pilaster 
on the wall which, though it must have been part of the original 
structure, bears no letters, divides each line into two parts of the 
length of 2’ 8” to the left of it and about 1' 5” to the right. i 
The size of the letters is well over an inch, the ligatures some- 
times even reaching two inches. 

The alphabet exhibits all the peculiarities enumerated by 
Buhler as characterising the third or transitional variety of 
Grantha, which grew up in 9th and 10th centuries A.D.^ The 
virania is expressed by> placed to the right of the tnatrka 
sometimes below the level of the top-line as in t in 11. 2 and 3 

and sometimes above the line as in 11. 5, 7 and 12. The letter 

ga shows a projection to its left and perceptibly differs in appea- 
rance from its more modern representative. Medial r is marked 
by a slanting stroke on the top of the letter, and the consonants 
following are invariably doubled — rgga, rdda (1. 4), rppu (1. 13). 
The length of medial u is expressed by a curve in addition to the 
u sign — se£ Koduthbalur in I. 13. The anusvdm and m are used 
indifferently and in taiksnyam (1. 15) the anusvara dwindles into 
a slight stroke. Besides the doubling of consonants fi llowing a 
medial r, the only peculiarities of orthography are the use oi 
tbha for dbha in 1. 7. and the omission of Sandhi in yaamin 
iasati in 1. 14. Examples of peculiarities of vocabulary 
are furnished by samaja (elephant) in 1. 12, and malikd (place) in 
I. 13. 

The object of the inscription is to record the erection of the 
three temples {vimanatrayam), now known as Muvar-kovil, by 
Vikrama-kesarT, and the presentation to the Kalamukha ascetic 
Mallikarjuna of a big matha attached to the temple with eleven 
villages set apart for the maintenance of the matha (monastery). 
The opening verses give the following genealogy of Vikrama- 
kesari’s dynasty, the yadu-vamiai-— 

1. The temple has been recently restored by the State authorities, 
but we are assured that the original plan has been strictly maintained. 
In the plate the two parts of each line are shown pieced together. 

2. See Indian Palaeography edri. Fleet pp. IZ — 3, 
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A king (name lost) who captured the elephants of a 
lord of some place (name lost).i 

I 

In his family was born 
Paravirajit 

Viratiihga, conqueror of the Malava 
Ativira Anupama 
Sahghakrt 

t 

Nrpakesari 

Paradurgamardana, conqueror of Vatapi 

Samarabhirama: killed the Calukki at the battle of Adhiraja- 
mahgala; married Anupama, a Cola princess 

Bhiiti Vikramakesari; 2 conquered the Pallava forces on the 
banks of the Kaveri; defeated Vira-Pandya and 
killed Vancivel; had a place at Koduihbalur 
and two wives Karrali and Varaguna. 

By Karrali 


Parantaka Adityavarman 

With characteristic insight, Venkayya suggested that Vira- 
Pandya, who was defeated by Bhuti Vikramakesari, was the same 
as the Pandya with whom Aditya II Earikala fought in his youth, 
and this suggestion gains in force from many other considerations 
besides the palaeography® of the inscription and the identity of the 


1. Venkayya’s impression perhaps contained the additional word 
jPdwdya at the beginning, of which the present impression shows no 
trace. He calls the first king; “vanquisher of the Pandya elephants.” 
(A.R.E. 1908, II 85) 

2. Mimtamala seems to be another title applied to him in v. 4, 

3. Krishna Sastri thinks that palaeographically the inscription is 

earlier than the time of Aditya 11. But as he seems to concede that 
■VikramakSsari may have been contemporary with Gapdaraditya (S. 1. 1, 
iii, p. 249) and as there can be no decisiveness in palaeographical 
arguments when the interval is so short, I see no reason to depart from 
Venkayya’s position. ’ - 
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name of the Pandyan opponent of Vikramakesari and Aditya. 
Aditya's father was Parantaka; and Vikramakesari’s children are 
named Parantaka and Aditya; this may well be a token of 
Vikramakesari’s political relation to the Cola power. An inscrip- 
tion from Tillaisthanam,^ dated in the thirteenth year of a 
Rajakesari, mentions a gift of a lamp by Varaguna-perumanar, 
the tfw/yar of Parantaka Ijangovelar. Another inscription also 
of the 13th year of Rajak&ari from Lalgudi records a gift 
from Nahgai-varaguna-perumanar, the sister of the Cola king.^ 
Yet another Rajakesari inscription, from which the regnal year 
has been lost, mentions Karralippiratti, the wife of Tennavan 
Ilangovel alias Maravan Pudiyar.3 The presumption arises 
that Varaguna, the sister of the Cola king Rajakesari and wife of 
Parantaka I|ahg6velar, and Karrali, the wife of Tennavan 
Ilahgovejar, mentioned in these inscriptions may be identical 
with the two queens of Vikramakesari mentioned in the 
Kodurhba|ur inscription. The three Rajakesari inscriptions cited 
above doubtless belong to about the same period as that of 
Aditya II to which Venkayya assigned the Kodumbalfir inscrip- 
tion of Vikramakesari. If what has been urged so far is correct, 
Vikramakesari must have had also the surnames Parantakan 
Ilangovelar, Tennavan llahgovelar, and Maravan Pudiyar. Pudi 
recalls the name Bhuti which occurs in our Grantha inscrip- 
tion. A certain Vira-cola llahgovelar is known to have been 
ruling at Kodumba|ur in the reign of Parantaka I Viracola.'* It 
seems quite possible that Parantaka I jahgovelar was the title of 
Vikramakesari, the contemporary of Parantaka II. 

The contemporaneity of Vikramakesari and Parantaka II 
Sundara Cola is borne out in fact by much stronger evidence 
than the similarity of names or vague palaeographical inferences. 
There is at Kodurhbalur an undated fragmentary inscription® of 
Madhurantaka Sundara Cola Parantaka II. It is well-known that 
Sundara-cola fought against the Pandya and “ drove him into 
the forest,” and that in this war he was assisted by Parantakan 


1. 287 of 1911 (S.I,Liii, 113). , 

2. E. I. xx.p. 53. 

3. 273 of 1903. 

4. 470 of 1908 CS. 1. 1, iii, 98). 

5. 139 of 1907; Pd. 82. 
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Siriya-velar of Kodumbajur who served as a general of the king’s 
army.i It is also clear that Parantaka II was a Rajakesari.^ 

Thus, the mention of Vikramakesari’s queens in Rajakesari 
inscriptions and the facts that Sundara Coja is a Rajakesari, that 
an inscription of his is found in Kodumbajur, and that a general 
from Kodurilbajur fought in Sundara Cola’s army in the Papdya 
country, — doubtless in the same war with Vira-Pandya in which 
Aditya II, the son of Sundara Cola, distinguished himself — 
furnish conclusive proof of the political subordination of Vikra- 
makesari to Sundara Cola Parantaka II. Varaguna was then the 
sister of Sundara Cola, and daughter of Arifijaya. The period of 
Sundara Cola’s rule may be fixed roughly in the years A. D. 956- 
70. This must also be the period of Vikramakesari's rule. His 
mother Anupama, called also a Coja princess, was perhaps an 
otherwise unknown daughter of Parantaka I. The relations thus 
established are seen in the following table : — 

Parantaka I 


Arifijaya Anupama = Samarabhirama 


Parantaka II Varaguna married Vikramakesari. 

It has been said : “ Videlvidugu Muttaraiyan, a contempo- 
rary of Vikramkesarin of Kodumbajur, published his Malaiyadip- 
patti inscription in the 16th year of Dantivarman Pallava, and 
his Sendalai inscription in the 10th year of Marafijadaiyan. The 
16th year of Dantivarman Pallava would fall according to our 
arrangement in 805 A. D. Therefore Videlvidugu Muttaraiyan 
and his contemporary Vikramakesarin of Kodumbajur should 
have lived in 800 A. D.”® The Sendalai inscription mentioned 
is apparently No. 10 of 1899, and the Malaiyadipatti record is 
No. 18 of the Pudukkottai Inscriptions (Texts), But no attempt 
is made to establish the identity of Videlvidugu Muttaraiyan alias 
Kuvavan Sattan of the Malaiyadipatti inscription with the Mutta- 


1. E.Itxiipp(^^l^ 

3. A Rangaswami Sarasvati in Vtzianagaratn Coll. Mag. July 
1923, pp. 207-8. 
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raiyan of the Sendalai record which cites the tenth year of 
Maragjadaiyan ; and what is more important, no evidence is cited 
in proof of the assumption that this Muttaraiyan was a contempo- 
rary of Vikramakesari of the Kodumbalur inscription. Videlvidugu 
is a title, and Muttaraiya, a dynastic name, and no chronological 
deductions can be safely based on their recurrence either sepa- 
rately or together in different inscriptions. We have therefore no 
reason to accept a date about 800 A. D. for Vikramakesari in 
preference to one, say between 950 and 970 A. D. suggested by 
the considerations urged in the preceding paragraph. 

It may also be observed that a Varaguna-natti Perumanar, 
daughter of a Muttaraiyar and queen of a Serobiya Irukkuveiar, 
is mentioned in an inscription from Kudumiyamalai (Pd. 45) of 
the sixth regnal year of a Parakesari ; this lady is obviously 
different from her namesake, the Cola princess of the Rajakesari 
inscriptions noticed above. Likewise, Madhurantaka Irukkuvel 
alias Adittan (Accan) Vikramakesari mentioned in two Parakesari 
records of the twenty-first year from Kudumiyamalai^ must have 
been different from our Vikramakesari, and perhaps a contempo- 
rary of Aditya I and his son Parantaka, Madiraikonda Parakesari. 
There is a mutilated record from Kilur^ of the eleventh year of 
Vijaya-Nandivikrama-varman which records a gift of gold by a 
daughter of Vikrama-pudi, the dm (queen) of a Sattan Maravan. 
The name Videlvidugu IJango Adiyaraiyan is mentioned in this 
record perhaps as an alias of Vikramapudi. The identity of this 
chieftain must also remain doubtful at present. These examples 
make it clear that the contents of the Kodumbalur inscription of 
Vikramakesari should not be taken to be a complete account of 
the history of the Vels as has sometimes been done. 

Much of the history recorded in this inscription is still very 
obscure. Besides defeating Vira-Pandya, Vikramakesari claims 
to have won a victory against Pallava forces on the banks of the 
Kaveri and to have put an end to the line of Vancivejs. If the 
chronology suggested above is correct and Vikramakesari lived in 
the middle of the tenth century, the Pallava forces mentioned 
could not have been those of the rulers of the Simhavisnu line 
which had been practically wiped out of existence by the Colas 
before the beginning of the tenth century A. D. It seems likely 


1. Nos. 335 and 336 of 1904 (Madras) and Pd. 63 and 65, 

2. 295 of 1902. 
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therefore that the wars against the Pallavas and Vancive{s were 
of the nature of local conflicts in which the Kodiimbapr cliief- 
tain gained the upper hand as against other local feudatories less 
enterprising than himself. Late local traditions ^ centering 
round a certain ^ivandelunda Pallavarayar and his descendants 
seem to lend support to this view. One wonders, however, 
if by the expression pallavasya dhvajinydh^ the composer 
of the inscription meant Vallabhasya dlwajinydh which would 
be an allusion to the invasion of the C6|a country by the 
Rastrakuta Krsna III which occurred towards the close of 
the reign of Parantaka I and is said to have reached as far 
as Ramesvaram. Samarabhirama, the father of Vikramakesari, 
killed a Ca}ukki at the battle of Adhirajamangalam. Ca|ukki 
need not necessarily be a reference to the Cajukyas of Badami 
though the conquest of Vatapi (Badami) by Paradurgamardana 
seems to render this probable. The ancient Tamils applied 
the name salukki to local chieftains, htrunila mannar. 
If we accept this meaning and treat the battle of Adhi- 
rajamahgalam as another incident in local quarrels, the refer- 
ence to the conquest of Vatapi becomes difficult to explain. At 
the same time, there seems to be no indication in any other re- 
cords of the early tenth century of a conflict of the Cajukyas of 
Badami with the Tamils to which the battle of Adhirajamahgala 
may be referred. Though we have as yet no confirmation of the 
facts from other records, it is not unlikely that the Cajukyas ^ 
survived at Badami with diminished power after the rise of the 
Rastrakutas and took part in the invasion of the Cola country by 
Krsna III ; possibly a fight took place at Adhirajamangalam 
(Tiruvadigai) ^ and a Calukya prince lost his life in it. In any 
event, the < conquest of Vatapi ' by Paradurgamardana has 
nothing to do with the two invasions of Vatapi in the seventh 
century, in the reigns of the Pallava kings Narasirhhavarman I 
and Parames vara var man 1.“^ The Malava conquered by Vira- 
tuhga, the second name in the genealogy, must have been a local 
ruler of the tract called Malanadu between the modern Trichino- 


1. ' Miss Minakshi first drew my attention to these legends, and 
Pandit V. Svaminatha Aiyar D. Litt kindly lent me two mss, of an uia 
and a Filliittamil on Sivandelunda Pallavar^aijL. 

v;:: :: ■■ 

3, 360 of 192L 

i- Contra A. R, Sarasvati Vizianagaram Colt* Mag* ibid* 
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poJy and Tanjore Districts. A Malavendra gave his daughter in 
raan-iage to the Pandya Rajasimha I (c. A. D. 740-65). i 

The father of Vikramakesarl is called Yadummsaketu, the 
banner of the race of Yadu (v. 3) and Vikaramakesan is himself 
cs&tA yadava {v, 11). This recalls the legend preserved in an 
early Sahgain poem preserved in the anthology of the Purananuru 
(No. 201) addressed to an Irmigovel by the celebrated Kapilar. 
The poet says that the Velir arose from the fire-pit of a northern 
sage, and counted forty-nine generations rulmg at Tuvarai 
(Dvaraka). 

vadapan = munivan = radavinut = tonric- 
cembu punain-diyarriya senedum = purisai- 
yuvara =: vigait = tuvarai = yandu 
narpat-tonbadu vali-murai vanda 
velirul vele. 

The late annotator Naccinarkkiniyar adds that eighteen 
families of these Velir chieftains followed Agastya to the south 
and were established by him in the different parts of the Tamil 
country. This legend explains to some extent the connections 
between several local dynasties of South India attested by epi- 

graphy.2 

The Kalamukhas {asita-vaktras), to whom Vikramakesarl 
gave a big matha with eleven villages attached to it, were a set of 
Pasupata ascetics addicted to many gruesome practices''* and 
apparently very influential in South India between say the ninth 
and twelfth centuries, when they are mentioned in several inscrip- 
tions of the Tamil country. Vidyarasi, the spiritual guru of 
Mallikarjuna is mentioned in an early inscription from Tagadur 
(Dharmapuri) engraved on a slab together with a representation 
of the teacher himself worshipping a lihga. The slab is in the 
Madras Museum.* 

KOpUKlBALtjR— TEXT. 

2- (3TT) #1, 1 1 511- 

1. TAe Pdndyan Kingdom, pps 57-— 8, 

2. A. R. E." 1927 II 73. 

3. Bhandarkar — V aisitavism, pp. 127—8. 

4. : E,X x.pv64 and n. 57, ■ 
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5. II 11 5^: §5rrn>f^: I 

6. ql T^qR =g(g)f^ll2 II ?T?qF5cr^ ^JT- 

7. ?R;^cf}w q^cVR^^i \ 

8. ?T!ir5^;n^3 sir%wR(f)f|?rr l| 

9 cf^qiireq- iJ|^3W'i=R5rRo2qw?«[W:i.^^^ 

10 (fl)f|[ ^oWI'^iTT^Tr 57:5 11 7n%<l7TFi: i^'5 HlT^(cl) 

1 1 ^fsrt: 7155^ % TTII ^IW^sq ^- 

12 57^ WT%%^cI^5jl6 II UTirf^gfirjSFfcqr I 

13 ^r5iqi^7r^i57rfsw'%7^7 n Mlr^- 

14 i:qF5igT5i%i|‘r iq qT%i5rT5fq ^tf^'^3Tq7;R?ficptf%qr- 

15 if^Jr I l^-n^ %5rqjt -gqi^^lRT q5Fn4(ifl)- 

16 ;;^ qi^5Fq3^THq?^55it =qFqT==q5qi'?5il8 II g^qrijjlT- 

17 qi: 5 ar?Rrf% 5 ?^ 1 ^^^f^^qstiRT q- 

IS qiFr^Tf^^jqiFoit qrgfqRFTiqP || 3TI%qiT'FFR«fiRriIir3^ 

19 wqqFH: I l%?IFrtf^qltl%[%F%[eft]-^?5lfe^^^ II 10 

20 fquRqqsiqM qr%gr'^ I ^t«it f^qqivtf- 

21 5t5J5jfiirs5.li II q#r qrrsfg^qRRqf^qiq tk- 

22 m I irr5:r^qiT52oqT5r%t%q5 if '55512 n q^r^TURqqq;!- 

23 qtqiIRI5 If ms. . .% 5 5W I ^5- 

Translation. 

There was the capturer of the herd of elephants of the 

lord. ... 

( 1 ) Of his family was Pravirajit; the glorious Viratunga, 
the vanquisher of the Malava was born of him; from him came 
Ativira Anupama who gave birth to Sahghakrt; from him 
(came) the glorious Nrpakesari (Lion of kings) who as child grew 
up with the serpents ; his son was the celebrated Paradurga- 
mardana (the destroyer of enemy forts), the conqueror of Vatapi. 

(2) Of him who had a divine splendour, Samarabhirama 
(Delightful in battle) was the son who attacked (or killed ?) the 
Calukki in the battle of Adhirajamahgala. 

1. The metre is Sardulavikrldita. 7. Anustubh. 

2. Anustubh. ' 8. ferdaiavikn'dita. 

3 . Read 51#. 9. Arya. 

4. Vasantatilaka. 10. Anustubh. 

5. Sardulavikridita. (half verse) 11. Anustubh. 

6. Sragdhara. (half verse) 12. Anustubh. 
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(3) Of him, who was the banner of the Yaduvamsa, 
Aniipama (peerless) rightly so called, the daughter of the Cola 
king, was the beloved (wife), who resembled LaksmI (the wife) of 
Visnii, Sarasvati of the Lotus-born (Brahma), and Girija (Moun- 
tain-born) of Hara himself. 

(4) Of her was born to him the glorious king Bhuti, who 
bore the alternative name niinnamalQ?' Q) and who earned in 
war the title of Vikramakesari (the lion of valour), 

(5) The water of the Kaveri was turned red with blood of 
the Pallava^s forces; and this warrior defeated Vira-Pandya in 
battle, and became Death to Vahcivel. 

(6) After fighting the rutting elephants, his foes, 
Vikramakesari was living in the palace on the hill in the city of 
Kodumbajiir. 

(7) While the earth was ruled by him, the Kalpataru to 
the learned, the moon to the lotuses, viz.^ the two hands of the 
(subordinate) kings^ and the beloved of the Goddesses of Earth, 
Victory, Prosperity, Fame and Speech, sharpness was found (only) 
in the pair of eyes, instability in the two eyelashes and darkness 
in the hair (of women) ; weakness in their bodies ; and jostling 
in the pair of (their) breasts. 

(8) He had two good wives called Karrali and Varaguna; 
(and) Karraji became the mother of two very beautiful (sons), 
Parantaka and Adityavarman. 

(9) There was the glorious Mallikarjuna, born of the 
Atreyagotra, resident of Mathura, the master of the Veda and 
the pupil of Vidyarasi, the abode of austerity. 

(10) Having raised three vimanas in his name and in the 
name of his two wives and having enshrined Maliesvara, he 
(Vikramakesari) gave to him (Mallikarjuna) a big matJia. 

(11) The Yadava gave to that ascetic chief of the Kala- 
mtikha persuasion a big maiha together with eleven villages 
attached to it. 

(12) For the enjoyment of fifty Asita-vaklra (Kalamukha) 
ascetics the big matha. . . that king . , offerings, sandal flowers, 
aksaiUf dhupa-y dlpa^ idni {bula) , , . .... 

L Is this a Tamil name — min.nLamalai (the shining mountain) ? 

2. u e, they closed their palms together in salutation. The 
moon is in Indian poetry, the foe of the lotus whose petals close in her 
presence. 
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II 

ADHIKARANASANGATL 

BY 

T. R. Chintamani, m.a. 

Senior Lecturer in Sanskrit^ University of Madras. 

The AdhikarariaiBaSjari of Citsukha was published in 
Part IV of Volume V of the journal of the Oriental Research 
with a few introductory remarks regarding Citsukha and those 
immediately associated with him. A few more particulars regard- 
ing them are furnished in this paper, and the Adhikaranasangati, 
an edition of which was promised in that part, is issued here- 
with. 

The teacher of Citsukha was stated to be Jnanottama, author 
of a Vedantic work known as Nyayasudha. Appayya Diksita in 
his Siddhantalesasahgvahai refers to this Nyayasudha in the 
following words : — 

^ I SI5:’ 

ff I ^fi|qR:Rc5r3^- 

Iqfqig^ f t% 1 

It is clear that this Nyayasudha is an Advaitic work and is 
therefore in all likelihocd identical with the one attributed to 
Jnanottama. Of the Jnanasiddhi not a single reference has come 
to light till now. Among the works of Citsukha now available, 
the commentary on the Khan^anakhadya of Sri Harsa is very 
important. Extracts from this commentary have already been 
published in the edition of the Khandana in the Chowkhamba 


1. See p. 269.270 Ben. Edn. 
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Press. Sri Harsa is generally supposed to have lived in the 
latter half of the 12th century and very probably in the early 
half of the 13th century also. 

One or two facts have to be considered in this connection. The 
date of Anandagiri has been fixed by Mr. Tripathi as 1260-1320. 
He was the pupil of Sukhaprakasa, who was in tuii'^a pupil of 
Citsukha. Now calculating back from this date of Anandagiri, 
that of Citsukha will fall between 1180 and 1240. This date for 
Citsukha will make him a contemporary of Sri Harsa of Khan- 
dana. Again, Mr. M. R. Telang, in his preface to the Maha- 
vidyavidambana, published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series 
remarks that Amalananda the author of the Kalapataru was a 
pupil of Sukhaprakasa, pupil of Citsukha. Amalananda had two 
teachers, Aiiubhavananda and Sukhaprakasa. The later was his 
Vidyaguru. Amalananda lived in the reign of Krsna Raja of 
Devagiri, who ruled between 1247 and 1260. The date of Sukha- 
prakasa will therefore have to be fixed between 1200 and 1250 
and Citsukha will be much older. It is not likely that Citsukha 
a saihnyasin as he was, would have cared to comment upon the 
work of a contemporary, especially when he w'as not a sarhnyasin. 
In these circumstances, there is yet a tangle in the date of 
Citsukha and Sri Harsa that is to be unravelled. 

It was said that Sukhaprakasa was the pupil of Citsukha and 
the extant works of Sukhaprakasa were referred to in the paper 
referred to above. To that list must be added a commentary on 
Citsukha’s Nyayamakaranda, known as Viveeani. Copies of this 
commentary are preserved in the Sarasvati Mahal Palace Library, 
Tan j ore. 1 

A few remarks are necessary i-egarding the division of Adhi- 
karanas in the Manjari and in the Sangati. It is known that 
Citsukha has commented upon the Bhasya of Sankara and he seems 
to have intended these two pamphlets, which are supplemental to 
each other, as appendixes to his commentary on the bhasya. One 
important point that has to be noticed in this connection is the 
constitution of twelve adhikaranas in the first pada of the first 
adhyaya, and fourteen in the third pada of the first adhyaya, 
whereas all the editions of the bhasya now available give us eleven 
and thirteen respectively in the padas referred to. The jyoiis- 
caranadhikarana is made up of the following four sutras, in the 
available editions: — 

1. See Burnell Nos, 978C, 9781, 9782 and 9788, 
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ST cPTI ^tis^oif^si^ig, m\ ft 

2[^!TS3:l ?. 1. R'A. 

#is7q^5i«i^fmra; I ?. ? .Rvs. 


In the opinion of Citsukha these four do not form a single 
adhikarana but two. The sutra ^qi^^Ttrifl^IWISTra; is an 

adhikarana by itself; the three succeeding sutras form a different 
adhikarana introduced to remove an adhikdsanka. Both in the 
Adhikaranamanjari and Adhikaranasahgati they are dealt with as 
such. 


Similarly the Dakar adhikarana in the third pada of the first 
adhyaya consists of the following sutras 

ct«ii ^ # i%w ^ 

^ # %5TI#TqRi; ?. ?V9. 

:^o. 

3I^^ltl% %Trft!5?i; ?. R. R^ 

according to the various editions of the Brahmasutrabhasya 
now available. But Citsukha regards these sutras as constituting 

two adhikaranas, one ending with the sutra and the 

other beginning with sutra 



II II 

rd* 

HWS^TT^T: 

OT37: qis:; 

“ifgpsqi%s%5q:” i%^i«qq?rflMfrf sfHfrcTaf^i^cTqiqq’sqf, 
qicT2[^%%3^rfqq-^l%— “JT qi qe^: q;mR” fcjqqjfq “3IIcqq?| 
qqqyq ?tI fqq ^qi%” fc^q^f^i^ ?iq^i fq^ts^icqq'^^r: “'^cTiq^ 
3R «^?q?crcqq;,” fT% 3{?cfcqgrq-qq!cq?#5i^ “^sq:” 

q^q^qr fqi%qrfecT5q:” |f% qqqi%f^«qreqFqt 
q5i[qqRi%i«Tr et qwn% m'fqci # ii 



qi cf?:i:qcqtqi% i%fra^ l Rfireqq. sigq^qqq ^icrqlq 
yqfqq fqofg ^fqqmra q^;qq;i^M^ qqqtq; qi?:^^^:— 
snrPrfWT” (?. ?. ?.) ii 

qg %|s^ qqg qqiqq., mm 5q^qi!:ir^q 
3jif— “spjTrsr^ (^ ^ R.) # 1! 

1% m qqioTRT% qqff- “TOqfr%^Ic][” (?. ?. \.) fi% II 

qg ?riw^q q^q fetsq mqioqmfq qqrf — -‘‘qg gq;?q-- 
^Ri:” (?. ?■ ‘<?.) # II 

qg qqg ^ri# qqror qqifq q q^%T, qqrqifqq^fqi- 
%q qqri— (? . ? . m.) it ii 

qqg qfl qqFcqqf quM mm qqrfq qmgdr qfqqiw 
fq q[ ?T3oiiqi% qiqmq # i qq qiq{%jjonq^Tf — “3fr^- 
iT^TS^Rini” (?. ?. ?R.) # II 

fq qi iqi%qiqrfq#q e?FT5qT^qi%q — “3i?fr- 

(?. ?• \o.) # II 
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gqMiqra^ri^f^ >jqn%2F:5[atic[{icTqifqH'cr<^rfJr 
f?qil (?. t "1=1.) # II 

;qiq eqjf-cl?;qi^qs>:qf3{?5[n% — “sf^ ITf 5[T0I:” 

t II 

3fTq;i5T5n5{qqiRqi=qq;qifeqicq5r[%qK?r5rRt^ ^tr^i=w^^rfq 

^q^cqfilf-“3?TM^^[f%R[^’' (?. ?. R^.) |I% |{ 3TW 

53?imiq 

qt “5qrr%:” |[% II 

=q?qim'<^R JTiq^"n'^qqmcq[ii%':5T 

m %^TS'fwi%3[ra«fF r| (?. ?. rh.) ii 

cfg trqc'^q 3JFqqifgs:aicq^^f^fq^ip:iTq^cqg^[i^qi^qT- 
I *J5r cl^ £Fr?qi3?n?UT f% ^of?t5qfqf% 

ci5nf— (^ ?■ R^-) # ii 
II 5r«T*f: TIS;: II 

II 8f«r fltfl^: TK: II 

5T3 ^5[3 3'?;ii^qiq=qFif ^irq^cqj^ ,- 3{^qg[%|^§ 

g ^»q fqqq 'i^n'^ W^i5f[Wl%iqi%?r “J?^mq: JTlORnrK:” 

icqif— 5ii%^m5[irct” (^ R. ?.) ft ii 

I 313 

JT 3ifrr =^5Cf=^wforRj^” 

(?. R. ^.) II 

3?3RatqK^sn^JiRt'^Wcft qifXcqatqi^^qRqi^tofai- 
qif— “S^t fl ” (?■ ^. H.) ft II 

33 “5K3 fq3==3l” ft I%q3?5qi?irqaTf#333qi ?}3R^q3iq%: 
aqqawg; =3^qf3gfia%^t?:q| sqrwfn- 

^tfit ft a«TqRq3^Ri3W3?t3i* 

33tqi3^q: 5E3^; ^iqfesii^aqT f^Rr^mf — “3i?cR ^t%:” 
(^ =1. =1^-) ft II 
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tiHT” I g “q: 

gfqsqiqj’ fcqrf^JTii^ q^Ficq^u sqqf^^q'cf — 

“3rs^«TR%n'^ (?• ^- •• 

!T3 <lft 3|^q55fT{^Hnffqf 

^gc^iCwi ’’q q’^i^iT 
3;?i^Fq^t snqfJi’T 
(t =1. =^R.) # II 

^q^raqw=T%trqq?iff^il¥r5T^;q^Fi5%-q?f — 

II “arf^” fjqif^^iq^ira i%q “3?q # 

^gq^qipR fcgtfiJL I cit Wm ^qi^ 3.qi^qt q q^^^c 

Icqiwqit— ^ II q^nqq;^ qiq%iqiqqq 
^iqR<irt^fqqqM (qqi%qf^5ii^^qt Mq^r ; qfsretq 
qif^qq»qqq FqqROIfiqqqrqqgiqi^q^fq^rice'qq^q^^ fqoffq^— 

‘‘%5fRT: (V \. =l».) II 

mi srW^TT??^ tc(k: TO II 

w m TO II 

qqq;qqqf fqqqm?q qrqqtlqqqf5#TF=qqr^^^^^ M 
5rq3[rq?TqfqFr qqRqfrrrtqiWR'qit^q qrqq^qqqicq^ q^rq^qr 
“f^qrqrqqqq” fi \\ arqqr l^fq^qi Ito: 
q^qicin %fl t^qqiqqqc^q- i^qi^q^fpcR q q^qi^i 
^qRif---‘‘f«TOFmq (?• %■ ?.) fi ii 

qfsrawifeFft qiq%qqiqqqpie«qfi¥qf qifq^qci^^P^ 

ioftq^ — “3?ii” fi II aiqqi l^qqiqqqeqqiq^qi^ff ^g%- 

^qqic[ipif— “^jjrr 

*i#rqRqqr: giq^mi^q sqj: | qcqgfi^^fjff ^{oif^jq. 
i%qFq?:FqiqRqiq^? q#^fi;-— “aia^Rq” II ajqqf areft- 
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qirq^clfr f%r?sr: I 

it m^\ glq^qq%: qinfqsrRisn^r- 
?s^F3:q; Hrq'r; qraiqsq% cT^qi^cqi^r^fqmtf— - 
‘'sr^^FfCTni#” (?• \. ?o-) II 

qq^fw-Ti^ot wqif R fT% ilq^eqig^ cfcqgwi^ifw^'^'qn'^- 
'STicTsq: g^qrs5[ q^qic^[% — g;” 

(?. ^. U.)ll 

•iqffqqi^ot “q5[icq^ f^crffqqq^rr^fq^qicTsqgf^q- 

iqoiqqq?a^, ajq q^q^^^q 3ft ^qqfqf^ 'Ji?;^^ii^qin?qq{q 
3?^^ ?:f^rqjRTl qf^qrq — ^’pq:” 

(?. ^. ?».) II 

arqfcTqpqcqrs^iqf ^i?iqnfri ^fiq fc-gxRi^ | 

fcqT^fq qftf# — 

(^ K^>.) |{^ II 

“q^ 5^#^qgqsr ^qaTifqi%w7?r^” # qiqqi^f^R- 
Xiraqf 5qi(^:” fra qfq^q fqrtsq^sqif^gq^- 
q^qq^q, “q qii^ ’' fi% qifq f^i^rit— 

i\‘ \> 5,^.) # II 

qg '^IfqqRqi cR;Ticii^3qt(q|qfqq[^qT55%i%ft^i% 3%%^q- 

q'tqqR: g?^ q q^qic^ra ^ifqrarf — 

(?. R«.) fi% (I 

qg«iifqqiRcqife% q3^iDTiqfqq;T?qi«raraqg'qMf ^wrar- 
*Rfqq;Rqf?Tiqrf— “cf|q^ TOm** ^*1^” (?. ^. 
ff% li q?5riqqi^F[%iqqRr X^ifqqtiff ^q^q^q ai^qRrqracqi^^q 
gqRqRf^nq gifi%: i 

:V' : •Vii-^: :r 
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mi ^snCr^nfif^^t mi' 

mitaRq: ?IK^5T 

cR[gK^?Tfqra3:iOTR t” 

(^ 1. ^«.) II 

HtSR^l^qjWT*. ?}qigqi3iqccRfq?II5rqFgcIcqgiWqi^: 

qff^: fq^qpg^qrqqi^: (?• \. \%) ^ II 

qff^fq^iq'ra; ^[ffrcT: l ^qi^ 3 ^cqefig; 

srqROTiS’lCi^i^qS^g^T sq'f^:^^: g^fqiqqi^: — “^im- 

t#ira[,” ^°') II 

‘‘af^qq^esT^K:” ^fq?qTqRDTqqq;^fg;<jqn%qi^'Ji 1 cTfqRfig^ 
3iq?cRq{s^qiqq^qiq^'qqqTi — “sri^rssfR^if^sqq^i^” 

ii.\, «?.) fi^ II qqF^oTf^JIfwlgqg^ffqr 

qi’^r ^ffe: I g T%f i3’2Ci^ii%qqi'^i§:T#- 

q^qqls^iqq^ff^: pqiqqN*. sr^q^ — “aFiqq^r:” |t^ Ii 

(^'(fqcFi^af f^q^rra; ^qi RflcTra; ^^: qiwt f f g 

mi -“§1'^^^: #r” 

(?. t. SR.) fl% II 

II ^ 5r«TiM gqnrj tr;: ii 


II m sr^m’E^T tr* ii 

^^qFTT qpjqqnfqewFq EFTH^qr^s^ =q ?i|%qq: i 
a5tiqqT%RWFq ER^q ^ | qqifRqi^s^fq ER^% 

=qgqqi^ I '^qn'qqs^ qi%^q'rq?%'qqm^q w^q^qg^ i f^i^t 
5 qqFioiig^lCiq^qiqqqTonq' qcgsricfiq^lq ^qm^niRq mt 
H3^%— “3nigT^^JT’%%^ |r% 

=g” (^ S. ?.) n 
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cFiROTwn%?ri ^cT I 

f^sfl JRTfTFcR- 

?q[lq 1%=^^ — (?. ». <i.)# I) 

jrqRiqqq?# — ‘‘^qeqg;” # || 'jq'ti%qR^rs3n^^ ^q- 

1% ^%qT%|oT 5THrTqr%qRq5nii?5r^q R^i^qq[ 1 

g q!qii% ^ilqRJTfq srwRif^cTxqfqqqR 

q^iR??q R?iq;qr% — “:t JTRr^TRRj'^rf” 

(?. 8- U-) 

qqfiwqR'qs q^'qqiqqRf 

fiqq: I g ??lqf qcCRcTRr qiROTRqqiqf q^^q^sqifqiqf ^^i- 
^^q^Rrqraqqig; sTqmFcT^fe^qwRqiRaiq^cqqr^qq 
“fT^DRWJT =^r^Rin'^l W 52 TqKgi%:” (?. y. ^y.) # ii 

^cfif^qj^ot qfqf q^q#?^Rr 3n^R%q^q;i^oiT%qc4 
I is^R'iqqj^q ^s^?qRqii5§fqqq^qiqFqdqTqqqcqq ^Rqi%qtq 
qifq?q i%q1qq — “3fiTi:n%cgig[” (?. s. ?^.) ffq (| 

qq'if^sR^q ^iq^q^RtfiqRTcqmqcq sr^qi^qRgRisqkiqq^q 
^lifqq. I 3f#T ^qq?qiR#r: qds^fqq^risq: fRiwqq 
3flcq?f5?iqqiqfg- cT?q sr'fqfq qiTKrqfqRrScTqi qfqqR:qr€rqif^ 

qse: q qRqq # qfqqi^qr'^— “frf2fFfqT?t’ (?. y. ?f% (I 

SfcfmJI'qe'^qui qUOTI srqcqjROTcqqRsqrq^ q 
jRiqiCRf 5rq^qr5:RRqfqqf^q!^s5Riqn?cggR i ^ijfr qiroftsiq 
srq^qRRcqsrfaqKqi^TsefRiq; ^r: qsRqcqqmqrg^qifqRT fqfq^- 
qiR(Jfeq3Rqi3[qq^cqn%qrfIfq%qt3[[qqiRqcq q^fOT: ffq5rfqq%% 

^Hrqfq— “sTffg^ srr^frcgpgrgqfrwrg” (?. ». r^.) ir%ii 

ajqqr qcsriqfiq^rciqlfwfi^ai l^ifRiiroRq qfrqiRq 

f^Rft q?qi%fR^i^q m'n ^qi^RR ’Enq^— il 
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5r^fr^ROT5[i^i5T5?^sf^ '7537101 

“3f3:j q-qi:” “afOTRofiqFi;” ?cqf{|^q|^DTj 

1%7RS — 

^<i.) II 

luf^ 5r«r*T^ =^^5 TT^f: II 
aqqt5«qiq: ^Rlff: 

' II flcfr^ifs^qR: II 

sfm\ qi^: 

irg lf|q;^P7i%5iq qRRqif^: 

?riigq'q?q- i%7I2f:^ir — % r spf- 

{\. ^ ?0 # 11 

?FqiT%#lWs{q qTO%: e fnf^cT, n^q#- 
'f#Rfq qR^q qfqqi5:qifeqi5i^ ciqifq qqR^q% qR^^: q 
qqi'JIl'qcqif— “q^q 5^5^:” (=^. ?. ^.) # II 

q^n'qqq^qrqiqRqf q^fqqq^RRr ^qq^fqdfq- 

qi*L srwraqf ^qfq — “q qqr^ 'q 5p5:ni:» 

(q. ?. ».) fr%ii 

qqfq er^fqqR'qrqfq^iq: ?iqRq?q R^rfci: qqif^ gq^ql 
q f%«qR’ 3foqri^qiRORTi^iq: q^fqq^iqfqqqra;, %qf qr qiffei^q 
qTWqiq; q^?pqiqiqRqi«qcqn%qRT^ qf%5:Tq;7oiiq'iqrqiqq§^- 
?ji%— “q^q ^giq^qir 3Tfq sqiwqn” ^ {^.) ii% 11 

qq q^fl^q q%q ^iq^q^q qcq^aqioi^fqqra^ 
R%#~‘‘qtfqi'7%l%qi7r% (R. ?. II 

^cCf^q^Jsq qiqFcRfq^iq; q{7|q; • ^3# 5qte=^q 

(^. {, ?8.) 11 
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qifeTJl I 5ftq?qifq qiRtrn^Jqtqig; sfiq^^nffff^iqi^on- 


5:% ^1% 5r?}5q?cr fcqi^Tf^ qi%^ — 

(=^- ?• =^?.) # II 


gsHcffqig^ ^?roT: 

'TRIfrq:. I ?^q1f [^^rrcTiq^stS^J^ ^Rqtqqjf^cq — 

JT (=^. ?. =l» # II 


CRif^qi?oin%5qpJif 




?qTcj; ; cii%ciqi?ai^ §fq«frcir 5[^%ini: — “f^- 

m” {\‘ ?. # II 


<i;siTi%q:?% 3iqqqRiqig;q;RaTcqi$qei% eq^ragTRfqra^qiRoi. 
fqgqq^ff^cS^^ i RRioTRiiqra^ qRoiwmra qjR^- 

cqqi%q ^ (=1- ^ ^®-) # H 


im%q^isfq 5rqf5RTiqi% H[8Eriqcsrfxq^#ng^ srqt^R- 

?I^5Tq{5:<=qqqgqq5IRI% gq: ^iRq^qq#'?! “Jf ST^PR- 

i\. \> # II 

gsn% ^rqfj^qeq qql^Riqil 

fqqwT%3fqqgqq5iwfqRr^ ^ 

ijl mm: qjRoicq^qn^q: q% s^sri^criq; dqp^ q%?? 
gsr^ fqffitqcgrsiq qiqriqfeg q!i?«qfqi33an?if eqguiHiqfq ^qi- 
fqq^ qiRqcqi^^qfe%— “gq^jffq'l^^” (=1- K. ^'s.) II 

II ^ II 

II snr II 

(jqtfqqRojf qfn'at qiiTOf^goif goTr: ^rq^cfrfqfqqiq eqf^ 

(R. R. t) m ii 
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^3 ^fTDtisfq ff erfci crt^sgoi- 

cfcSft^^^^ sqiH'^R^lcI — 

(=^- ^ n 

RRi^ cTSClRR^'R’II'^T ^RDl?^ 

“;5*?WrT ^ (^- ^- ^^0 I* 

?^qqq|qn%qiqcH%^If:7aTT?!'cft 

‘%53[I?T ^TO|%5R 

(=i.R-i^.)#n 

TR7T1Rcq {q^T^*^RI3[RT7I^5[OII^ — 

“JTFHT^ ^73®%:” (^- R- ) ^ II 

>;rq grRirq^^^I 

-—“^Rti^TOTciL” (^. n.) II 

5rsiqiRRTf¥^qa — 

(^- ^* ^'^•) 1'*^ II 3IW 
Wr^i^Wll^RfWfHI^nf— “qc5:” # II 

(R. 8R.) ?f% II 3fqqi qwi^pqqil^q^ SRR^ =^3%’^^!’^- 

qsinq[^?i[%— “5e'7T^fRR5tig;” fta n 

II tM^: W 11 

II 3r«T TT^Ml 

tR^OTi qw?iqqw^qist^tq?ff^ f^fijrmfq q?^q?:- 

fqqf^RRT^q^iRi^^ q%i%— “3 il.lA .) ffa ii 

Tqq|cqi% agi'^'q qqqifqf^ sr^uRqiR— 

55!Tp?qra:” (=1- ^•) # II 

aigqT^qqRSpq^lf: !?cqi%JTtq?Jq qiT?OTcqrp:^rS- 

t3cqi%: ?qn%i% eRmTqiqii--“3raqq^| g^rsgqql:” 

(R. \- '^.) II 
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ga: fr% ^3T:^Rqfjr^iTHig; |I% 

— “B^rscT^^TT mt' (R- ?o.) # II 

— “air?;” (\. \‘ H-) 

# II 

f^Ijfr g “cTT 3I5IH^3I?cr” |cqc?F.!4c%ljmTIiqFIRra5JT 

(^. 11% II 

qrq (J^ijIsRiqcSreT^faTl^^^ra^^cTRr ^ ^5FiROTc5tT%cqraf RT- 

m — 3 0<- U-) # ii 

^q^qqif — “^^T^'ir 3 ^- 

=^” (=1- ?r% II 

(^. ii 

“w^'Tr«r^^3 
a. II 

%ficq#r 5fiqiiqi% i%7T^ qfieqsfq cT^qicqi% — 

“5TI^T# clF^:” (^. K'^.) II 

<^qicq#r i%9icqqi%5qiq tci^^r^qiiq cTc?q^qcTqi {%9rcfi7nf — 

a- A. 

^rq qii^q: qi%#^ fq^ifi^qigqt ^qici: ^K^ i%?r=ql — 
“3:^%^JMmcrRR” i^- ?^.-) II 

qq fq?qcqf cqiR5ffqi%5cTW^l^ ^^%q W^klt i¥qqi% 

‘%cft (^. h W # II 

3 gRq ^cq?q ^qRlfqqicqfliqrfqii; “^^\ ^ 

(^. h »o-) # II 

^qifqqwfq > 3 ,^^ qi%qq[. l^iqqTi^^^nf — cF^:” 

(R. «?.)#ll 
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3[2Sq^— “shit ^Fnsq^iK^qr 

I#” (\. \. n-) 

II 5^: 'n^MI 

I) sjsr TK5 I! 

^^^qi%qoTR'cTt OTtf^'44i^^qoTR qi^RRinoi; 

q;?on^igcqf% fliq5:if — “fl??l SIIOIT:” (^- «• ^) II 
#iq#<^qiqqrf — im: 

s. '^■) # II 

'qit 

— “sjOTf^” (R- «. ^') II 

q=R; fcT?5non%qqFFcR g^?q5noi^q>Ti%^ ®ni; — 

(V ». <^.) #ll 

ci^q ^^Tiqit^qqif — ^‘^ 5«r3*T^5inc^” 

(^. 8. ^,) #11 

cRqnq qi^qii^igrir (=l- ». {\.) 

# II 

<jqlfq^3l jnai?qf«qrcqn%tqn%*r[T|JT[3cqi%c% f^ofi^ I ?icjto|-- 
!ii«ii{%qiw spiRwi^qw %5Ri=ql — 5 

cTwr^nn” R- »"?»■)# II 

aqi^q gifqqioif%i%fqqi€ — “er ^q q^ ^r r g[ ^ 

(R. »• ?'3.) # II 

^ ^»35rl{^qiR(q^^qoiFFcR rf5fm^qs?nOT?q q?^w?- 

(^. »■ ^o.) f{% j| aiqgj 31^- 

fcRri^qR^ Rm^^cfiOTqf jncq^?:5Rcnqqwe^ Rnmsqtqj^jor 
f^^qqiR--“€fn#qQ5w” 



rAjaSekhara the dramatist. 


BY 

Sir C. V. Kumaraswami Sastriar. 

Professor K. A. Nilakanla Sastri in the July-October 
Number of the Journal deals with the question of the identity of 
Mahipala the patron of Ksemesvara with the Gurjara ruler of 
Kanoj and inclines strongly against the view that the Mahipala 
referred to by Ksemesvara in the preclude to the Candakausikam 
(Dor-darpadhyah sa punar abhavat Sri Mahipaladevah) was 
Mahipala I of Bengal who reigned between 794-1020. A. D. 

As Ksemesvara and Rajasekhara were contemporaries and as 
Rajasekhara in his plays refers with pride to his having been the 
Guru of Mahendrapala and his having been patronised by his son 
Mahipala, I think the date of Rajasekhara, and the identity of 
the two kings referred to by him, will not only be interesting, but 
will throw light on the controversy dealt with, by Professor 
Sastri. On the questions with which I propose to deal in this 
article, eminent scholars are in disagreement, and it I enter the 
lists, it is not in the role of a vanquisher of heroes but in the 
more humble role of a supplier of ammunition. 

Rajasekhara gives more information of himself than most 
other authors. There can be little doubt from what he states, 
that he was the Guru of King Mahendrapala and was patronised 
by his son Mahipala. In the Bala Ramayanam he describes his 
grandfather Akalajalada as Maharastra Cudamani. He says his 
father was a minister of Nirbhaya who has been identified with 
Mahendrapala. In his plays he uses the Maharastric Prakrt and 
in the Karpuramanjari he speaks of “ the campak blossoms 
blooming in spring like a Maharastra girl’s cheeks rubbed with 
saffron paste ”. Both the Bala Ramayana and the Bala Bharata 
vrere acted according to him at Mahodaya which is another name 
for Kanoj. Though a Brahmin, he married Avanti Sundari 
described by him in the Karpuramanjari as ‘crest garland of the 
Chauhan family ’, and the Karpuramanjari was he says, acted at 
her request. He described himself as “ having risen to lofty 
dignity by the successive steps of poet, chief poet, and teacher of 
king Nirbhaya ". It is unfortunate that, amidst all his prolixity 

vn— 4 
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and self adulation he gives no indication as to the date when he 

lived or wrote his works. 

As to the period when he flourished the opinions of eminent 

scholars are divided and range from the 8th to as late as the 14th 
centuries. Doctor Peterson in his introduction to the 
Subhasitavali observes— “ The Dramatist has been supposed to 

date from as late as the 14th century but his real date is the 
middle of the 8th Century. This is established by the fact that 
Ksirasvamin who wr^- te a commentary on the Amaiakosa, and 
who was the teacher of Jaysithha (correctly Jayapida)^ of 
Kashmir 750 A. D. quotes from a verse in the Viddhasala- 
bhanjika in his note on Amara 1. 8. 4., and that King Mahendia- 
pala whom Rajasekhara himself refers to as a pupil was reigning 
in 761 A.D.” If Ksirasvamin, the commentator of Amarakosa 
can be identified with the teacher of Jayapida, this would clearly 
fix Rajasekhara’s date. We find, from the 4th book of the 
Rajatarangini of Kalhana that between 700 and 750 A. D., the 
following kings of the Karkota Dynasty reigned in Kashmir 
Muktapida; Lalitaiditya, the conqueror of Yasovarman of 
Kanyakubja; Kuvalayapida; Vajraditya; Prthivyapida; Sangrama- 
plda; and Jayapida; who is said to have reigned for 31 years from 
3828 to 3859 Laukika or Saptarsi era which began in 3076 B. C. 
(755 to 786 A. D.). Verse 489 of the 4th Tarahgini is as follows 
'Rece ving instruction from a master of grammatical science 
called Ksira the learned Jayapida gained distinction with the wise.' 
With reference to the sloka Stein tn his note observes "Ksira, 
Jayapida’s teacher in grammar, is identified by the tradition of the 
‘ Kashmirian Pandits with Ksirasvamin, son of I'svara Svamin, 
the author of a well known commentary on the Amarakosa and 
several other grammatical treatises still extant.” Professor 
Max Muller in his notes and illustrations to " India, what it can 
teach us ” (p. 334) observes that Ksira, the commentator of 
Amara quotes from Kalidasa. Professor Aufrecht, however, 
places the commentator Ksira between the 11th and the 12th 
centuries chiefly because he quotes from the Sabdanusasana 
ascribed to Bhoja. Professor Buhler mentions a Ksira as the 
author of Avyayavrtti and Dhatutarafigini and he calls him 
Jayapida’s teacher. 

Proressor Buhler i refering to Peterson’s view above quoted 
observes “ I think it hazardous to maintain that the 


1. Indian Antiquary vol. xv, p. 242. 
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identity of Ksirasvaoiin the commentator of Amarakosa with 
Ksira the .teacher of Jayapida (not Jayasimha as the editor 
says) is established. If the second argument that -King 
Mahendrapala- who was reigning in 76 1 was Rajasekhara's pupil 
is based on the Dighwa Dabuli plate published by Mr. Fleets 
I think it requires further ccnsideraticn. A Mahendrapala 
may have reigned in Kanoj in 761 A. D. but it has not 
been, shown that this king • was Rajasekhara's Nirbhaya 
Mahendrapala^ the lather of Mahipala. According to this ins- 
cription the sons of Mahendrapala were Bhoja II and Vinayapala. 
Professor Aufrecht thinks that Ksirasvamin must be placed in 
the 11th Century as he quotes the Sabdarnava of Bhoja, but it is 
not at all clear that King Bhoja was the author of this book. 

The Dighwa Dubuli grant dated Harsa Saxhvat 155 (A. D. 
761-762) is found copied on page 105 of the Indian Antiquary 
(Vol. XV) and is translated by Mr. Fleet. It purports to be 
issued from the camp (Skandhavara) at Mahodaya. Dr. Fleet 
thinks it establishes the fact that Bhoja I was the father of 
Mahendrapala who reigned in 761-2 and that by his first wife he 
had a son Bhoja II and by his second wdfe a son Vinayapala 
who reigned in 794-795. He deals with the age of Rajasekhara 
in Vol. XVI of the Indian Antiquary and refers to the Asni 
insciiption dated Vikrama Samvat 774 (A. D. 917-18) found in 
the village of Asni about 90 miles from Konoiij which is a grant 
by Mahipala who is said to be the successor of Mahendrapala. 
He places Rajasekhara in the first quarter of the 10th century. 

The Sayadoni Inscription which is set out and dealt with by 
Professor Kielliorn in the Epigraphia Indica^ is an important 
piece of evidence. It records several donations made by 
different persons to the worship of Visnu in the village of 
Sayadoni. The learned Professor observes — '^The names 
of the four sovereigns of Mahodaya or Kanyakubja presented 
to us in the inscription with their known dates would be 
as follows : — Bhoja 862-876-882; Mahendrapala or Nirbhaya 
Narendra or Mahipala 903-907 pupil of Rajasekhara; his son 
Ksitipala or Mahipala or Herambapala 9l7 patron of Rajse- 
khara; his son Devapala 948 

The Bilhari Chedi Inscription^ which Hall, with some 
hesitation, ascribes to the .12th century and which 

1. I. A. Vol. 15, p. 107, ; / ■ 2; Voi: r, pr 162, 

3.- Epigraphia -Indica, I, "p. 2^8. 
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Kielhorn says should be fixed at the end of the lOth or the 

begining of the 11th century refers, in verse 85 to 
Rajasekhara as follows “ May this composition the several parts 
of which are well joined and which would deserve praise even 
from the wonderstruck poet Rajasekhara, endure to the end of 
the world.” Speaking of the verse, Hall observesi — " The first 
three kings of our inscription are panegyrised in it, we are 
told, by Srinivasa son of Sthirananda and, in the remaining 
three by Sajjana son of Sthira. The compiler and supplement- 
or of their labour seems to have been Rajasekhara.” If this 
were the dramatist, a matter of some curiosity from a 
fitarary point of view now approaches solution.” He follows the 
matter up in Vol. XXXI, p. 13 and observes — " One poet now 
remains, whose connection with Kanoj may be counted a 
certainty, I mean, Rajasekhara the author of Viddhasalahhanjika, 
the Pracanda Pandava or Bala Bharata, the Bala Ramayana 
and of the KarpCiramanjari. In all these works, he speaks of his 
patron as being Mahendrapala of the city of Mahodaya. 
Mahendrapala is also called Mahipala and his father Nirbhaya 
Narendra. To (he first the poet was preceptor. If Nirbhaya 
Narendra was the title of Bhoja I of the Kanoj copper plate, 
whose son was Mahendrapala it cannot be that this Rajasekhara 
compiled and supplemented the Bilhari inscription which I have 
ascribed with much hesitation, to the early part of the 12th 
century.” Hall is entirely mistaken when he says that Bhoja 
was called Nirbhaya Narendra and there is nothing in the Cedi 
inscription which can be taken to mean that Rajasekhara " com- 
piled and supplemented ” the inscription. All that verse 85 says 
is that it would excite the admiration of Rajasekhara. 

H. H. Wilson thinks that Rajasekhara’s date is the end of 
the 11th or the begining of the 12th century. Professor Tauney 
thinks he flourished under Mahendrapala of Kanoj 903-907 and 
MahipMa 917 A. D. Professor Peterson places him in the first 
quarter of the 10th Century on the strength of the Asni Ins- 
cription. Professor Bhandarkar in his report of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts 1882-3 thinks he should be placed about the 10th 
century. V. S. Aple is more guarded and thinks that he should 
be placed between the end of the 7th or beginning of the 8th, and 
the middle of the 10th century. Professor Sten Konow in his 
essay on Rajasekhara prefixed to the drama KarpuramaSjari 


1., Yol-XXX,J. ,R.B. A. S. 330. 
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translated by Lanman places him about 900 A. D. Professor 
Max Muller who places him as late as the 14th century seems 
to comfound the poet Rajasekhara with the Raja^ekhara who 
wrote the Prabandhakosa about 1347 A, D. Professor Keith 
places him about A. D. 900 and at page 232, Sanskrit Drama, he 
observes that Karpuramanjari was his first drama, and that 
Nirbhaya whose teacher he says he was is “ clearly the Pratihara 
king of Mahodaya or Kanya Kubja of whom we have records in 
A. D. 893 and 907.” He thinks that the Viddhasalabhanjika was 
produced for the Kalacuri King Yuvaraya Keyuravarsa of 
Tripuri and that Rajasekhara must have visited his Court and 
observes. << But as the unfinished Bala Bharata was written for 
Mahipala the successor of Mahendrapala whose records begin in 
914 we may assume he returned to the Court of the Pratiharas 
and died there ”. 

Rajasekhara refers to the Dramatist Bhavabhuti and the poet 
Mentha in scene I verse 16 of the Bala Ramayana in which he 
says “ of yore there was the poet sprung from an anthill, then he 
became Bharatrmentha; again he existed as Bhavabhuti. He now 
is “ Rajasekhara.” Of Bhavabhuti it may be safely asserted that 
he lived in the closing years of the 7th century. Kalhana in his 
Rajatarangini refers to Vakpati and Bhavabhuti as the court poets 
of Yasovarman who, according to the Rajatarangini was con- 
quered by Lalitaditya Muktapida, the limits of whose reign 
appear to be 6''9 to 775 A. D. Vakpati himself in the Gaudavadha 
refers to Bhavabhuti and speaks of his own work flashing with 
excellence like drops of the nectar of poetry from the ocean of 
Bhavabhuti”. The date of Mentha or Bhartrmentha, the 
author of Hayagrivavadha, cannot be fixed with certainty. In 
the Rajatarangini III verses 260, 261 and 262 he is said to have 
been patronised by Matrgupta who was succeeded by Pravara- 
sena. Professor Max Muller places Matrgupta who he says was 
the patron of Bhratrmentha as reigning from 544 to 550 A. D. 
Professor Keith places Mentha in the latter part of the 6th 
century. 

Mafikha, the author of Sri Kantha Caritra who lived in the 
reign of Jayasimha (1129— 1150) also refers to Rajasekhara 
thus : — ^The verse runs as follows : — 
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Raja^ekhara is quoted by Sotnadeva in the third Asvasa 
of Yasastilakacainpu written about 954-960. Dhanika in 
his Gommentary of the Dasarupa quotes fi'om Rajasekhara’s 
Karpuramanjari and Viddhasalabhafijika. Both Dhananjaya 
the author of Dasarupa and Dhanika the commentator lived 
in the reign of Vakpatiraja II also known as Munja (the 
predecessor of the celebrated Bhoja) who reigned from 974 
to 995 and who is referred to in Padmaguptas Navasahasahka 
Caritra. The Calukya King Tailapa who conquered and put 
to death Munja reigned from 930 to 997 A. D. In the conclud- 
ing sloka of the Dasarupa, Dhananjaya says that "the work was 
given to this world by Dhananjaya son of Visnu whose learning 
was derived from Munja Maharaja." The Sarasvatikantha- 
bharana attributed to Bhoja the successor of Munja, and 
Ksemendi-a who lived between 1037 and 1066, also quotes from 
Rajasekhara’s Dramas. 

The Jain Merutuhga in his Prabandhacintamani which 
was composed about the year 1360 of the Vikrama Era says that 
Rajasekhara was at the Court of king Bhoja. The story he 
relates is as follows : — When Bhoja was going on an elephant 
through the city he found a beggar picking up grains and when 
questioned he said — “ I am Rajasekhara who, having been pre- 
vented by the chief men of the city from obtaining in any other 
way an entrance into your court of various learned men have 
striven by this trick to enjoy an interview with you. The king 
after knowing his ability show^ered gifts on him and Rajasekhara 
well pleased thanked the king in his sloka " Bhekaih Kotara- 
sayibhih” & etc., which sloka was known as the " Akalajalada " 
(cloud out of season). Curously enough this very sloka is also to 
be found in the Bhojaprabandha of Ballaladeva (sloka 199) but in 
connection with the story of a poor brahmin to whom a thief 
presented a bracelet given to him by king Bhoja and who on 
being arrested and brought before the king explained his posses- 
sion in this sloka. The Sankara Digvijaya also refers to Raja- 
sekhara as having met the great Sahkaracarya, but the work 
has little historical value. Some confusion has been caused by 
identifying Rajasekhara with -the author of Prabandhakosa 

• ^ 1. Canto '25,. Verse 74." ' ' 
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written about 1348 who amongst other things gives the life of 
Sri Harsa^ the author of Naisadha. 

The grant of the Rastrakuta King Govinda IV dated Saka 
Samvat 852 found in Cambay transcribed and translated with an 
introduction by Professor Bhandarkar in VoL VII of the 
Ephigraphia Indica pages 26 to 46 is valuable and instructive 
when read with the inscriptions already referred to by me. In 
verse 19 of the inscription, king Indra is said to have com- 
pletely devastated that hostile city of Mahodaya which is even 
today greatly renowned among men by the name of Kusasthala." 
The Professor is of opinion that the complete destruction of 
Mahodaya is an exaggeration as the Gwalior Pehora and 
Sayadoni inscriptions show that Bhoja, Mahendrapala Ksitipala, 
or Mahipala and Devapala reigned in Kanoj between 862 and 
948. He observes at page 30 Now as for Indra III we have 
dates 915 to 917 and these can hardly be any doubt that they 
were contemporaries. And it is almost certain that this is the 
Ksitipala whom Indra III conquered''. He refers to a 
Kharuraho inscription set out in VoL I Epigraphia Indica p. 121 
as showing that King Ksitipala was replaced on his throne by 
the Candella King Harsadeva who flourished in the beginning 
of the 10th century. He refers to the Bhalagpur grant of 
Narayana set out in the Indian Antiquary^ which shows that 
Dharmapala the second Prince of the Pala Dynasty in 
turn conquered. Indra III, acquired the sovereignty of 
Mahodhya, and bestowed it on Cakrayuddha. This event is 
also referred to in the Khalimpur grant of Dharmapala^, The 
conclusion the learned Doctor draws from the various grants are 
that Indra Hi conquered Kanoj and ousted Ksitipala also called 
Mahipala, that Indra was defeated by Harsadeva who restored 
Ksitipala to his lost dominion of Kanoj. He thinks that 
Ksitipala bore the epithet Cakrayuddha.^ 

There can, therefore, be little doubt that Mahipala succeed- 
ed Mahendrapala after probably a short reign by Bhoja IL 

As Rajasekhara refers to Bhavabhuti he cannot be earlier 
than the eighth Century A. D. and as he is quoted by Dhanika 


1. VoL XV, p, 304 and VoL xx, p. 18 

2. VoL IV of the E. Indica p. 243. 

3. Sa also V. Smith Oxford History of India, p. 189» 
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who flourished in the reign of Munja (974-995) he cannot be 
later and it must have taken some years for his fame to have 
spread. Mahendrapala and Mahipala referred to by Rajasekhara 
as the Rulers in whose Courts he flourished have been shown by 
the inscriptions referred to above to have reigned between 903 to 
917. Rajasekhara whose unfinished drama Bala Bharata was 
according to him written for Mahipala must have died during his 
reign. Putting together all these and other facts referred by me 
I think it can safely be asserted that Rajasekhara’s period can be 
put between 850 and 920 A. D, As Mahipala I of Bengal 
reigned between 974-1026, it is impossible that Rajasekhara can 
have been his contemporary and if Ksemesvara was a contem- 
porary of Rajasekhara as is the generally accepted opinion, his 
reference to Mahipala in the Candakausikam must refer to the 
Mahipala of Kanoj. 
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BY 

V. Raghavan, B.A., (Hons.), 

Research Student, University of Madras, 

(Continued from page 370 of Volume VI.) 

Coming to the three other Vrttis, KaisikI, Arabhati and 
Sattvatl, these are first distinguished from Bharati as Artha- 
Vrttis, Vrttis explaining action as contrasted with speech. There 
is great confusion on the correct meaning of these names. 
Abhinava thus defines the Vrttis in the Vrttyadhyaya : — 

‘qis^Tsr^iriJTT sii^srqqHrHT eMcfi, 

(cicTqi^) r 

Abhi. Bha. Mad. Ms. Vol. Ill, p. 5. 
He gives a fuller exposition of the four in chapter one. 

3iqi?cI?^^5T =q3sfr I 1%^ ff5f qi^JTtfiiqsqrqR- 

I d5r ^n%5qq^^^qigqq?T:, qcT 

qq ^iqf sqiqi?;, q^fi%=qigqji^ i ktrcTj 

1 q^qif^q 

q?iqi% dcBxq qq:, q^q|qi% I ‘fq^’ fcq^i m: 
ffqWRq^t, q5T«TfI%** ^ I fiir%3[’:q^f^Rfqq: aif qqrr 
^Tlqiqqiiqq:, tpqWiPtsqiqRj cnq^^?q: 

qsq: I I 

pp. 20-21 Gaek. edn. 
Thus according to Abhinava speech is Bharati, mental mood 
is Sattvatl, both of these respectively referring to or comprehend- 

1. Bhoja also says similarly that the four Vrttis are the activities 
of mind, body and s\ eech. 

‘qqtqMTq^#iq^qi: m qq^ i’ 

Sr. Pra. Vol. II, p. 459. 
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ing realms of Vacikabhinaya and Sattvikabhinaya, physical action 
or movements of the body are Arabhati and whatever action is 
beautiful is called Kaisiki. We can at once see in this explana- 
tion how Kaisiki stands apart from the rest as the name of a 
manner of doing or acting {i.e.) the beautiful and graceful way of 
doing or as the name of those situations that are characterised 
mainly by such beauty and grace. The other three Vrttis are 
names of the things themselves {i.e.) speech or action, which is 
either mental or physical. To make the point clear, even 
speech and action, Bharati, Sattvati and Arabhati can be again 
qualified by Kaisiki when they ai'e graceful. Thus we can have 
graceful speech and graceful action. In the history of the Vrttis, 
just as no writer has missed the essential idea of Bharati as 
speech, so also no writer has missed the essential idea that 
Kaisiki is the name of the atmosphere of Snigara, of graceful 
pleasantries, of scenes with many women, of music and dance. 
The idea in the legend of the Vedic origin of the Vrttis that 
Kaisiki was derived from the Samaveda is very significant. For 
from Samaveda was music derived. It is not denied that music 
can also be wild and helpful to Raudra even as it cannot be 
denied that women also get into furious moods. Though 
essentially Kaisiki is the name of grace and delicacy wherever 
they are, it is pre-eminently present in the Sriigara Rasa, in songs 
of love and dances^. Thus speech or Bharati also may be grace- 
ful or terrible and there can be a in the exchange of 

sweet words between the lover and his beloved. The Sattvati, 
mental action, can be such emotions as are graceful in nature 

whereby we can have a So also, taking for the 

present that Arabhati as Abhinava says is Kaya-Vrtti {i. e.) 
physical action, it can be divided into the graceful and the 

terrible and the former can be called the For as 

Abhinava says, wherever there is grace, wherever we have 
and we have the Kaisiki. 

We remarked in the begginning section of the paper that 
some held Parvati as the exponent of this Vrtti. Bharata says 

1. The &bdakalpadruma says that, according to Sabdaratnavali 
and Jatadhara, Kaisika (mas. gen.) means Srhgara Rasa. The case is 
similar to that of the words ‘Ujjvala’ and ‘Suci’ which are given by 
Bharata as descriptive of SFhgara But which in later times, in the 
Kosas, have become synonyms of ^^rhgara. (Amara- I. vii. 17). 
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that originally there were only three Vrttis, there being only 
malefactors (N» S. 1. 41-56). The KaisikI could not be done by 
males. When there was a demand for it, the Apsaras-actresses 
were created as the exponents of it. KaisikI cannot be presented 

successfully by men alone. | 

Woman is all grace and through her beauty revealed itself. All 
her movements are by nature characteristically graceful. Man 
is characterised by vigour and force, and neither in his actions of 
male-parts nor of female-parts can Kaisiki be enjoyed. So some 
interpretors of the legend of Brahma having seen the Kaisiki 
during Siva's dance say that the real person who presented the 
Kaisiki was Parvati and not Siva. Between Siva and Parvatl, 
dance distinguishes itself into Tandava and Lasya, the violent and 
the graceful types. Las5ra is Kaisiku But this does not mean 
that males could not present Kaisiki at all. Abhinava refutes 
such an extreme position. He holds that Siva himself presented 
the graceful Kaisiki also^. It is in accordance with this, viz,j the 
possibility of perfect masters of the art being capable of the fine 
rendering of Kaisiki also, that in the Vrtti chapter Bharata makes 
Visnu himself the author of the Kaisiki also. And it is a well- 
known fact that our male Bharatacaryas, like the Chinese male- 
actors, are exquisite actors of feminine moods also. When this 
exception is granted we can safely emphasise that Kaisiki is 
essentially the Vrtti of women. Therefore it is that Bharata says 
in defining it — 




Now how did the graceful aspect come to be called Kaisiki ? 
The explanation given by Bharata as an organic part of his legend 
is that the word Kaisiki must be derived from Kesa or hair. 
How does that derivation explain the concept ? The story says 


L Rajasekhara’s opinion agrees with Abhinava’s. In the Prasta- 
vana to the Garbhanataka called Sit asvayam vara in Act III of the 
Balaramayana, Kohala is made to say that Siva himself depicted both 
Tandava and Lasya to please Ravana at whose valour Siva was pleased. 



But generally the view is as expressed by Kalidasa, 


^ feqr’, 

that Sva dances the Tandava while Parvati presents the Lasya, 
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that the KaisikI was born when with graceful movements of his 
hands Visnu either tied his loosened locks or caught the demons 
by their hair. The former seems better. Abhinava, in the passage 
quoted above, adds that hair, though not doing any useful 
activity in man or woman, is yet necessary as that which gives 
beauty; and Kaisiki is called so by adopting the name of hair-Kesa 
—as the Vrtti of grace and beauty. Ramacandra s ingenuity goes 
further. He says that those that have an abundance of hair are 
called Kaisikas (i.e.) the women and the Vrtti that has women 
prominently is called the Kaisiki- Vrtti. 

ft I cfc5IWT*T^l^ fT(yiw4 I 

Kallinatha adds that the tresses are soft and are made more 
beautiful by flowers that deck them. So the Vrtti that is soft and 

beautiful, ’if and f4f^, is called as Kaisiki after the the tresses — • 

mi \ 

But it is plain that to derive Kaisiki from Kesa is as trifling 
and funny as deriving Bharati from Bhara, both adopting 
the pinciple of The fact shows that Bharata himself 

did not know what that name meant or how the graceful situa- 
tions came to be called by that name. Words like Kaisiki 
became Rudhis and even while Bharata wrote many things were 
forgotten. Kallinatha quietly accepts Kaisiki, at first, as a Rudhi, 

considering its derivations as not being good. 

I’ I think some other derivation can be suggested for 
Kaisiki. Bharata while speaking of the Daksinatya Pravrtti, 
in the section on Pravrtti in chapter XIV, says that the Daksi- 
natyas are characterised in their habits by the Kaisiki, being 
given to dance and music very much. 


1. The word occurs in music also. We have the Kaisiki Nisada 
but here also the word is explained by Kesa or hair. 

% %5aisr5r^3T35^: l S. R. I. p. 65. 

There is also a Raga called Kaisika which Kalidasa mentions in K. S* 
VIIIs 85 and the Padmaprabhytaka Bhana on p, 20, 
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‘cT5r 5T%oncqRcf(^g; 

I’ p- 165. Kasi. edn. 

The chief people referred to as Daksinatyas are the Vaidar- 
bhas. We know that in Dramaturgy and Poetics, the Vidarbha 
country was held to be the home of Madhurya, Saukumarya etc.i 
We hear of a place called Krathakaisika or a race of kings so 
called in the Mahabharata, the Raghuvamsa and the Malavikagni- 
mitra. Krathakaisika is the ancient capital of the Vidarbha 
country which is the home of grace and beauty. So I think the 
name of the graceful Vrtti Kaisiki is derived from Kaisika or 
Krathakaisika in Vidarbha. 

What is Arabhati ? Arabhata is ^ an enterprising and 
courageous^ man, a dare-devil. Accordingly Abhinava suggests 
that the Arabhati is the Vrtti of such men and their action. So 
far he is correct, Bharata defines it thus — 


3icr I 


=WI«TtR I 

^ cff II 

XXII. 55-57. 


From this description of the Arabhap as also of its Ahgas,^ 
we clearly see that it is the Vrtti of force and violence, of the 
scenes of anger, fight etc., and of pei'sons who belong to the type 
called Dhiroddhata. So it is that Bharata laterly also says that 
it is the Vrtti of the Raudra, the Bibhatsa and the Bhayanaka 
Rasas. 


It is also the Vrtti of such characters as Hanuman and of 
their actions like the jumping over the sea. It is the Vrtti pre- 
eminently of the Raksasas and Asuras who are by nature 
Uddhata, violent, haughty and wild. They indulge in cunning 
and deceitful warfare creating Maya. Though Bharata mentions 


1. cf. Dandin’s VaidarbM-Riti and the Daksinatyas. Vide 
RajaSekhara, K. M. I. 3. p. 10. 

2. Vide N. S, XXII. 59-63. 
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Adbliiita as a Bharati-Rasa, his mention oi Maya and Indrajala 
here point out that such scenes as in the end of the Ratnavali 
having Indrajala are really Arabhatl. 

From the foregoing, we clearly see how Arabhati is exactly 
the opposite of KaisikL The essential characteristic of Arabhatl 
in all the given instances of it seems to be whereas that of 

Kaisiki, as pointed out previously, is We already saw 

how Kaisiki is the name of a manner and not of a thing. Bharat! 
is the name of a thing. In a classification only one principle can 
operate at a time. Thus the realm of Natya has first to be distin- 
guished into the two things called speech and action. Both of 
them have again to be classified from another point of view. 
If they are graceful, they belong to the Kaisiki class and if they 
are forceful, wonderful, awful or terrible they are called 
Arabhatl. Therefore Arabhati must be placed on a par with 
Kaisiki as a manner of either speaking or acting. Therefore 
to call it as is not to explain it correctly. By calling it as 

or physical action Abhinava forgets that within a 
classification no two different principles can operate, that the 
essential nature of Arabhati is Auddhatya and that it is not 
exactly all physical action, but only all cases of Auddhatya 
applicable to Kaya or Manas or Vak. If this is fully grasped as 
the exact nature of Arabhati one can lay the emphasis on those 
cases of violent action as are clearly perceptible, viz., the bodily 

actions only. Thus Arabhati is the Vrtti of Siva or 

Riidra and his Tandava as distinguished from the Lasya of 
Parvati, the exponent of Kaisiki. 

1^: ^ %l^ ^ m ii 

Saradatanaya, Bha. Pra. II, pp, 45 and 46. 

It is also significant in this connection to derive, as the 
legend does, the Arabhatl from the Atharva-Veda which contains 
Magic, Abhicara etc. 

The nature of Sattvati is not very clear. Sattva means Manas 
and has been so interpreted in explaining the name Sattvikabhi- 
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naya also. To this word Sattva meaning Manas or mind is the 
Sattvati-Vrtti related by Abhinava. 

I’ 

That it is intelligible to some extent to call all situations 
having subtle emotional acting as Sattvati-Vrtti was already shown 
by me. In that case there will be little meaning in mentioning 
as its Rasas only the Vira, the Raudra and the Adbhuta. 

Rivqcfi JTW m Iqi i 65. 

What are the ideas about this Vrtti w'hich we gather from the 
description of it as given by Bharata ? 

iffqsr w eiwcft Jim ii%: ii 

(^0 ff%: n 

=q || 38-4o. 

It has been already shown that drama falls into speech and 
action and that the former is BharatL It has also been pointed 
out that, from another point of view drama falls into the graceful 
and the forceful; Kaisiki and Arabhati. The scope of Kaisiki and 
Arabhatl exactly correspond to that of the two Gunas, Madhurya 
and Ojas respectively. The realm of action must then be taken 
as the Sattvati-Vrtti. This will agree with the legendary origin of 
the Sattvati from the Yajiir-Veda from which is derived all action; 
Abhinaya* In such a case Sattva which means exactly only the 
Sattvikabhinaya must be taken as Upalaksana or indication for ail 
action in genex'al; including the Ahgika. This is the simple and 
scientific reconstruction of the significance of the Sattvati. But 
Bharata's description of it presents problems. Its description 
gives us the idea that it is also a Vrtti of fight and forceful action. 

Bharata actually says that it is and gives Vlra, Raudra 

and Adbhuta as its Rasas. Further he says that it comprises of 

not only physical action but also speech* — Then 
wherein does its difference from Arabhati lie ? Perhaps in 
the bit — ^ I Sattvati refers only to the 
lawful fight done on straightforward lines whereas Arabhati is 
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the 'same 'fight done deceitfully — For in the-^ 
definition of the Arabhati we find the mention of 

iTRf and such methods of wrong warfare. This idea 
of Nyaya or righteousness characterising the activities coming 
under Sattvatl perhaps suggested another derivation for that name 
to Bharata; and led him to describe the Sattvati further thus: 

^full of bliss and devoid of all sorrow/ This 
idea of Sattvati as being the Vrtti of bliss and absence of sorrow 
is due to the word Sattva, originally taken as Manas^ being again 
taken to mean the concept of Sattva-guna in philosophy. 
Therefore it is that Abhinava finds it possible to say that Sattvati 
is the Vrtti of the first type of hero called Dhirodatta, whose 

heroism is righteous (ue,) who is a or a 

like Rama. (Vide Locana. p. 138.) So it is again that Abhinava 

finds it easy to say that the Vrtti of the Santa-Rasa is Sattvati. 

I IT^rKfcT ^ l’ Abhi. Bha, Gaek. edn. p. 343. 

Thus as indicating either Sattvikabhinaya or sorrowless 
states of joy, Sattvati must be derived from the word Salt va 
meaning Manas or mind or the Sattva-guna. In both cases what 
we must have is not Sattvati but Sattviki, which form later writers 
like Bhoja in his Sr. Pra. conveniently adopt. Both derivations 
seem far-fetched. An examination of Sattvati and its varieties as 
shown by Bharata leads us to the conclusion that it is also a Vrtti of 

fight. It is said to have many forms, and 

^TcfL AH these four are names of the actions in a pugilistic 
duel, a Mallayuddha, Utthapaka^ is the words of one Malla to 
another ^ I will rise up; you also rise up again and we shall again 
fight' or ^ I am ready; rise and show your strength/ Parivartaka 
is not clearly defined by Bharata. Perhaps it is the two fighters 
coming round and round or moving about in their fight. Salla- 
paka is said to be the mutual exchange of taunting words. The 
last which is not also clear in Bharata's definition is perhaps the 
fall of one fighter and the blow the other gives him. These 
show clearly that to begin with Sattvati was the Vrtti in a Malla- 

1. Perhaps it is from here, from this bit in Bharata— 

etc* that Udbhata takes the suggestion and develops the idea of two 
main classes of Vytti as Nyaya and Anyaya referring to success and 
failure in the hero and villain respectively. This shall be further dealt 
with ahead, 

2. Vide N. S, XXII, 41-45, 
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yuddha. , Or it may have been a duel with some weapon. For 
we are led to infer so from the word Nyaya, which must not 
in this connection be taken as righteousness but as the technical 
Paribhasa of the dramatic world meaning the ^vieldi^g of arins^ 

There are many points of evidence helping us in an 
enquiry in this direction. Drama must have risen originall}?' 
as part of festivals. We are told by Bharaia that the first drama, 
Asuravijaya, was staged during the festival of India's flag, the 
Indradhvaja.l The drama, a Samavakara, was full of fight: 

It was thus both in the Sattvati 
and the Arabhatl Vrttis. In chapters one to five we find that the 
Indradhvaja called Jarjara and its worship form part of the 
Purvaranga to be done before the beginning of all dramas. This 
shows that originally drama started as an item in the flag-festival 
of India and when it outgrew it, the flag-festival itself stuck to 
drama as necessary for warding off obstacles etc. The festival of 
Indra'|3 flag^ was perhaps simply an installation of the beautiful 

1. N. S. I, 54-59. 

2. The Indradhvaja is heard of in the Ramayana often. It 
appears in Asvaghosa'"s B. C. and occurs once in Kalidasaj R. V. IV. 
The Indradhvaja or Jarjara seems to live in ancient Tamil dance. Is it 
that which is associated there with Indra’s son Jayanta and is called 
Talaikkol {^'^scsQsird^) ? Indra's festival also is seen in Tamil. Vide 
Silappadikaram, V. Some interesting item in the festival is mentioned 
in the Mpcchakatika, V, p. 20, 

Mahabharata, Adiparvan, Chap. 64 gives the story of how this Sakra- 
maha or Indra-festival originated. King Uparicara is given by Indra a 
Vaijayanti Mala and a Yasti, pole, which pole represented Indra. The 
pole of India is planted and worshipped in the Margasirsa month. Its 
height is given as 32 Ki.skus or Hastas, that is, 48 ft. 
but to suit the stage perhaps Bharata makes its height into 103 inches 
or 9 ft. (Wr^^TSf ^RI I \ N. S. XXIII, 167.) Among 

many things enjoyed during this festival, the M. Bha, mentions recitals, 
songs and performances by Natas and Nartakas. 

<T5!R fjRr ll 

jrriKr; ?il ?rf i 

X . X X X 13;^ ^ n 
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flag ofindra, its propitiation, feast and rejoicings, and a large 
programme of pugilistic and other shows of fight perhaps termi- 
nating in a simple acting of the fight between Indra and his 
followers with the Asuras. The whole of this Indradhvaja 
festival laterly became attached to drama as its Purvarahga, not 
only the Indradhvaja and its worship but also fight. Says 
Bharata in chapter three that the Purvarahga consists of fights 
also. 

3 cii Ciaf BU55T gSFTfSfqg; || 

g^icfit: mkh 5[f It 

^cT II III. 93-95. 

The S^tvati and Arabhatl arose here. The latter is the 
name of the actions of the dare-devil fighters — Arabhatas and the 
former the name of a race of fighters called the Sattvatas. 
Additional support for such a conjecture comes from the legend 
in chapter XXII, which derives all the four Vrttis from a fight. 
There are told that Brahma said on seeing Visnu's vanquish- 
ing of the demons, that such fight as Visnu did should hence 
forward be known as Nyaya. It was to refer not only to 
ordinary fight but more especially to fight with arms also. 

rv rs -Ss. r'T rs rs 

3ifr | 

fqfqi II 

II 

l-cig; 51#%: |1 ^xn. i6-i9. 

Thus fight with and without arms but more especially with 
arms was being called Nyaya. This Nyaya was perhaps an 
entertainment in the ancient festival of Indra’s flag. From it, as 
depicting the fight between Devas and Asuras, Drama might 
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have grown^. It is to this Nyaya that Bharata refers to in 

his definition ot the Sattvatl-Vrtti: 1%^ in this 

Nyaya or fight-shows of the ancient Indian Indradhvaja festival 
many people from many parts of the country took part^ many 
people such as the BharataSj, the Kaisikas and the Sattvatas and 
also another class of very brave fighters called the Arabhatas^ 
Evidence for this conclusicii is available in Bharata's text itself. 
We suggested before that Bharatas may refer to the Vedic tribe 
of that name and Kairiki to the inhabitants of Krathakaisika. 
The name Sattvata also similarly refers to a race of people whom 
we know. It is Sri Krsna’s race. In chapter eleven called 
Caiividhana Bharata says that in respect of acting with or using 
arms by the actors on the stage, there are four methods. He 
says : — 

ft 11 

g g ii 

g g %!%% i 

'qiqiikkfftc I 

n xi. 70-74. 

Here we are given four Nyayas or methods of throwing or 
wielding weapons, the Bharata, the Sattvata, the Kairika and 
Varsaganya. The last perhaps corresponds to the Arabhatas. 
The Bharatas wielded their weapons in a certain method with a 
certain characteristic bodily movement and others in other 
methods. The Nyaya applicable narrowly or rather originally 
to methods of wielding weapon might have developed into the 
more comprehensive methods or mannners or ways of acting 
called Vrttis and the names Bharata, Kairika ^nd Sattvata might 
have been taken from Nyaya to Vrtti. It is the Sattvata style that 

ri The name of Stage, Ranga points to the same conclusion. For 
Raaga and Preks%|‘ha mean not only Stage and Theatre but also 
Arena and Amphitheatre where^ shows of fight etc., are shown. See 
M. Bharata, A. p. Chap. 144, Sis. 8 — 12 for the construction of the 
Rahgabhnmi and Prek§ag?ha. . 
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is meant when Bharata says in his definition of the Sattvati-Vrtti, 
‘4T 3^ 4^’. The Kaisika way of Nyaya was perhaps 

graceful and from such ideas the concept of Vrtti might have 

tievelopecli 

The Vrttyahgas 

The Vrttyaiigas are not to be taken as Angas but as Bliedas 

a e.) varieties of the Vrttis. That is, by the Angas of the Vrttis 
eiven bv him, Bharata means to show some instances of the 
Vrttis thVough which the Vrttis must exhibit or elaborate them- 
selves. Therefore their number as given by Bharata is not final 
and is only indicative of similar possible vari eties. In this respect 

1. (?. Arjunavarmadeva refers to these Nyayas, numbered as five 

Kai.sika. etc., as treated of in the science of the bow, while commenting 
on Amarusataka, SI. 1 _ o 

Hariharacaturanga. a treatise on the four units of an army, on missies 
and war, written by Godavara rnisra, minister and courtpoet of 
Gajapati’prataparudradeva of Orissa, describes five Nyayas in the fifth 
chap, on Dhanus. 

1 

Mist: II 

etc., pp. 213—214. Ms. of the Madras Oriental Mss. Library. 
This work calls the Sattvata as Sattvika, leaves out the 
Varsaganya mentioned by Bharata and has two new Nyayas, Parsata and 
Channa- The descriptions of these also differ. J hey are said to be, 
in general, five different ways of drawing the bowstring and shooting an 
arrow. The Sivatattvaratnakara of Easavappa, perhaps indebted to the 
Kariharacatuianga also, gives the five Nyayas as Kaisika, Sattvika, 
Bharata, Vatsakarna which is a corruption of Bharata’s Varsagasiya and 
Skandha which is perhaps the same as the Channa of H. H- C. 

%f^qi; ^ ^ I 

^ II etc. 

s. T. R. Vlir, ii, 97—99. 
l>. Sahitya Sara of Sarvesvara (a MS in the Mad. oriental Mss- 
library) easily solves the problem of the names of the four Vyttis by 
creating four sons of Brahma named Bharata etc*, after whom the 4 
Vrttis are named ! 

’TOiRq; I 

^ 1x14? II 22-23. 
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the Vrttyahgas resemble the Saiidhyangas which indicate 
so many possible points in the unfoldment of a story or action. 
It is said that the Kaisiki's Ahgas are Narnia, Narmasphinja, 
Narmasphota and Narmagarbha. It is not that Kaisiki'is only of 
these four varieties. It is foolish to stick to either the Vrttyahgas 
or Saiidhyahgas as exactly given by Bharata, and try to illustrate 
them in a few cherished examples like the Mudraraksasa^ etc. 
The subject of Sandhi-Sandhyahgas emphasises the need for a 
well-knit plot, in which each detail will be quite necessary 
for the development of the plot and Rasa and no wayward detail, 
futile for Rasa, will intrude. The essential and live principle of 
Aiicitya underlying the analysis of Bharata of Sandhis and Vrltis 
into Ahgas must be grasped. Taking a ^rhgara story one knows 
how it has some never-changing and fundamental aspects which 
must appear in whatever plot one invents. One cannot but avoid 
those points along which only the plot must develop. So also the 
Vrtti which is the very temper of the Rasa or action cannot 
change. The atmosphere of love-drama has ceiiain never changing 
features. A Srhgara story is always delicate and graceful and is 
always in the Kaisiki- Vrtti. Certain kinds of delicate and grace- 
ful situations cannot be avoided and through them the story and 
its Vrtti must unfold themselves. The Vrtti cannot present itself 
except through the varieties of it called its Ahgas. The Vrtti is 
an embodiment of its Ahgas. The essential nature of Srhgara is 
Narma and Bharata gives four examples of it. Similarly the 
/ rabhati unfolds itself in the shape of a number of incidents like 
Sahksiptaka, Avaghata, Vastutihapana and Sampheta. So it is that 
Bharata says that the Ahgas are the ^Bhedas' of the Vrttis. 

The Vritis in relalion to the Rasas and types of Drama, 

As w^e have seen to some extent above, Bharata destributes 
the eight Rasas among the four Vrttis. He gives (XXII, 64-68) 
that Srhgara and Hasya are Kaisiki, Vira, Raudia and Adbhuta 
are Sattvati, Bhayanaka, Bibhatsa and Raudra are Arabhati and 
Karuna and Adbhuta are Bharati. In this distribution we have 
to bear in mind firstly that it is not proper to say that the 
poet should add a certain Vrtti if the Rasa is such and such. It 
must be said that a certain Rasa is a certain Vrtti or is in a 
certain Vrtti or has that Vrtti. That is, Srhgara is of a soft, 
delicate and graceful nature is Kaisiki, v Raudra is wild and 
ferocious {i,e,) is Arabhati. Another point to be noted is that the 
distribution of Rasas among the Vrttis is not quite scientific as 
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given by Bharata, Everybody has recognised that Bliarati which 
is speech is present everywhere. So there is no meaning in 
mentioning it as' the Vrtti of Karuna and Adbhuta. It is the 
Vrtti of all Rasas. Without it we have only a dumb show. 
Having thus separated Bharati, action in all the Rasas must 
again be called by the common name of Saitvatl. Sattvaii is the 
Vrtti of action of not only Sattvika-Bhavas but of all Bhavas. 
Thus, as in the case of the Bharati, there can be no drama with- 
out Sattvati. Without it we have only a reading or recital. Then 
the eight Rasas and action or speech in them must be classified 
into Kaisiki and Arabhati. The division will be like that of all 
dance into Lasya and Tandava and like that of Giina into 
Madhurya and Ojas. The qualities of delicateness and 

grace and force and violent nature separate the Rasas into 

two sets. At the extremities stand the Srhgara and the Raudra 
Rasas as the culmination of Lalitya or Madhurya and Auddhatya 
or Ojas respectively. The other Rasas according to the circum- 
stances will have, in a less marked degree, the preponderance of 
Kaisikl or Arabhati. Thus, Vira, Adbhuta, Bibhatsa and Bhaya- 
naka may tend to class themselves with the Uddhata-Rasa called 
Raudra. Hasya may move towards Srhgara, the Lalita-Rasa. 
Karima, as extremely delicate and approaching the nature of the 
Vipralambha-Srhgara will only be a Kaisiki-Rasa. just as dance 
on the same basis of Lalitya and Auddhatya gets differentiated 
into Lasya and Tandava, so also the Rupakas numbering ten get 
distinguished into the Lalita and the Uddhata. Bharata, as we saw 
above, gave the Nataka and the Prakarana as the perfect and full 
dramas which alone can have Kaisiki as the predominant Vrtti. 
That is, a full and sufficiently big love story can only be handled 
in the form of either a Nataka or Prakarana. This does not rule 
out, as Abhinava has said, the presence of the love-element 
in the other eight minor dramas. Even as the largest amount of 
Kaisiki can be seen only in a Nataka and Prakarana the largest 
amount of Arabhati can be seen only in the types, Dima, Vya- 
yoga and Samavakara, Elsewhere Bharata gives a distinction of 
the Dasarupa into two such classes on the basis of this Kaisiki or 
Lalitya and Arabhati or Auddhatya. The two classes of dramas 
are called Sukumara and Uddhata or Aviddha, 

5T#ti i 
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3^%W3^R. I 

ci^T II 

t%r: m i 

3^Fsm%gfir% ^f^n% II 

^ ^ 3^u ^rq^'fqsr^Fi^cTr: || 

^is#i gsf^^oT ^lOTt fF«qiJTrFS%(^F:) | 

^rfRaqiJni% J?F3^^4if^cFir% 3 |t xiv. 57-62. 

Thus the KaisikI and the Arabhati on the one hand and the 
Bharati and the Sattvati on the other, are two sets of two Vrttis. 
The latter set need not be held. For without either speech or 
action there can be no drama. Ramacandra realises this as 
regards at least the Bharati. He says of the Bharati that it is 
‘?rt^q4RlfF?fr’. N. D. II. 104. He adds: 

id * * ^iRifr^qfqtci; sqiqR^ ^rcTir r ^ 

Similarly there can also be no drama without action or 
Sattvati. So we can leave these two apart which are involved in 
the very idea of drama. The other two are two essential 
manners of speaking or acting. There is always a possibility of 
dividing drama, both speech as well as action, as shown above, 
into two Vrttis, the Sukumara or Lalita or Kaisikiand the Uddhata, 
Aviddha or Arabhati. When this is accepted, it will be seen 

shows that these dramas of the Aviddha type have 
few women (/.<?.) a minimum of KaisikI. Abhinava says while comment- 
ing upon a corresponding idea in the definition of Bharati ; 

Abhi. Bha. VoL III, p. 6. 

2. No writer, in later times also, has missed the idea that Bharati 
is speech. So Rajasekhara, is entirely wrong in associating it with 
dance and instrumental music : ^ I 

K. M. p. 8- RajaSekhara, as also all later writers, had no clear grasp 
of the Sattvati. Though we have no access to the section on Vrtti in 
his work, he treats of it in 1,3 to some extent, clubbing it together with 
and From here we also see how the concept of Riti must 

have had its origin in Pravrtti- 
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that there is Kaisiki in Bharat! and Sattvati and that ArabhaU 
also is in them. This is sufficiently realised by Kallinatha who says 

that Kaisik! appears in all the Abhinayas, HI[t^ and 

or Sarhgadeva also realises this and says that Kaisiki is the 

very essence of beauty and grace and as such appears in speech^ 
in mind and in body. He adds also that it can be in the fourth, 
Ahar^^a Abhinaya also, W 2 ., dress and ornament. For there is a 
delicate and beautiful dress as contrasted with the dress of war- 
fare and fight. In the definition of the Kaisiki, Bharata himself 
includes the dress : m etc. and | 

Sarngadeva says : — 

1%:^: Cir I 

So it is perfectly logical for Kohala to say, as we have said 
above, that this Saukiimarya of Kaisiki exits in Karuna-Rasa also, 
Though Bhai-ata did not say so, .Kohala is scientific when he says 
so; but Abhinava says that he himself has to follow Bharata. 

%flr^ i’ |i% 

I cRq 3 ?T5[ 

lf%: m m I” Abhi. Bha. Vol. II, p. 481. 

Therefore, really speaking, the Vrttis are only two, Kaisiki 
and Arabhati. Perhaps some discerning writer held such a view 
of Vrttis being only two in number. For Abhinava refutes 
a view holding only two Vrttis, as will be seen in a further 
section of this paper. 

Though Bharata ruled that certain Vrttis are in certain Rasas 
and in certain dramas, he was aware of the fact that dramatic 
action was complex. Even as he could not prohibit any Rasa 
coming up in a subsidiary theme in a drama which he has given 
as one of Srhgara or VIra, so also he could not prohibit in a drama 
of Kaisiki the appearance of all other Vrttis also or in the dra'mas 
not having the Kaisiki as their main Vrtti, its appearance in 
a small measure. He says that he knows this and that if he lays 
down any rule it is on the basis of the law of prominence. 

>11% II 

TirficII% ^ I 
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iFcTS^t mt gWII?DTt mV. \\ XXII. 67-68. 

Says Abhiiiava also — 

‘3!«?raf m qg; sriwpTg 

^ fn%g; 

# 5iiwF%T 5Jfq^?r: i’ 

Abhi. Bha. Vol. Ill; pp. 5 and 6. 

Therefore it is that to name the Vrtti of the complex texture 
of the drama as a whole, Bhoja, as will be seen presently, 
creates in his Srhgara-Prakasa a fifth Vrtti of the mixture of all 
the four called the Misra- Vrtti. And Singabhupala refutes this 
fifth Misra-Vriti of Bhoja as unnecesary because, we can always 
find out the one predominant Vrtti of a drama and name 
the drama after that Vrtti even as we find out the dominant Rasa 
of the play in a world of Bhavas and minor Rasas. Ramacandra 
also realises like Abhinava that dramatic action as a whole is 
complex and is of the nature of all the Vrttis. 


m sqrqi^ 11 

N. D. p. 152. 

The Vritis and the Pravritis, 

Pravrtti is the concept in Bharata standing for provincial 
manners, a study of which is necessary for the perfection of 
imitation which is Natya. It is the habits, peculiar attributes, 
characteristic dress etc. of the people of various places. 

ajqif ; #f5qf 5IHf^^»7Prr- 

arfT%: i n. s. xiv. Kesl edn. p. i65. 

The concept of Vrtti is closely allied with this Pravrtti. 
For Vrtti is a cetain mode of behaviour, and it also varies wuth 
places. Thus the inhabitants of one place may be always given to 


1. It is perhaps realising this complex nature of Dramatic texture 
and the possibility of any Bhava coming up as accessory, that Sarhga- 
deva says that what is called Kaisiki, the Vrtti of Saukumarya and 
Saundarya can also appear in Raudra: 

I One however need not go so far as to confuse* 

VII— 7 
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pleasure, to singing, dancing, gaiety etc., while those of an other 
place .may always be, in whatever they do, violent and ferocious. 
The mountain tribes, the Raksasas etc. may belong to the latter 
class, to rabhati. Bharata says that the southerners, the Daksi- 
natyas, belong to the former class, to Kaisikl. 

T' N. a XIV. p. i65. 

The Pravrtti of the southerners^ is called Daksinatya and it 
is distinguished by the Kaisiki-Vrtti. The next Pravrtti is 
Avanti and the people of that Pravrtti spread over a certain 
number of provinces have not the Kaisiki as their prominent 
Vrtti but have it along with Sattvati. The third Pravrtti is Audhra 
Magadhi and the fourth, the Pancali. The Pancali is characterised 
by Sattvati and Arabhatf Vrttis. The Vrtti of the third is not 
given by Bharata. According to Bharata, the Daksinatyas 
comprise ot almost all southern provinces, the AvantLpeople, 
of almost all western provinces, the Audhramagadhi, of almost 
all eastern provinces and the Pancali, of almost all northern 
provinces. Pravrtti is mainly dress or the Aharyabhinaya and 
as pointed out earlier, Vrtti itself comprehends dress, etc, 

etc., and I 

The Vismidharmottara puts it well when it is says, (ill Kha. 20): 

mi II 

The principle of Aucitj'a underlying Pravrtti is of great 
importance tor Natya. The details however, which might 
have had reality when Bharata wi'ote, do not exist to-day but one 
must accept that the dramatist and the actor must be conversant 
with the complete nature of the characters in their play. Says 
Bharata generally — 

^ II 

cT|f%2F># H II XIV. 53-54. 

Rajasekhara restricts Pravrtti to the manner involved in 
dress only. He unites the three concepts of Pravrtti, Vrtti and 

1. Vide N- S, XIV. Sis. 37-49. for the several provinces distri- 
buted among these four Pravf ttis and Vf ttis- 
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Riti and speaks of the provincial varieties of these three, 
Pravrtti is the manner of dress, Vrtti of behaviour or other 
details of habit etc. ^ and Riti is the manner of speech. 

‘ CT^ fl%:, 

Cn%: 1’ K. M. I. 3. 

The Vriiis and the nahire of the character {l,e,) type of hero. 

In Bharata’s definitions of the Kaisiki, we found that it was 
given as the Vrtti pre-eminently of women. It is not that there 
are not men of noble make whose actions are by nature graceful 
but it means that by nature ail women are, as a rule, graceful 
in whatever they say or do. So their main Vrtti is Kaisiki. 
Therefore, even if they are angry, as in Raudra Rasa, their anger 
will be modified by Kaisiki (i.e,) will not be so ferocious as that 
of men or of those who are by nature Uddhata or violent 
and forceful like the Raksasas. Similarly the Vrtti of love, the 
Kaisiki, when it appears in such characters as Raksasas, will be 
modified by their main characteristic of ArabhatIB Thus 
between thCvSe two, Kaisiki and Arabhatl, characters can be 
separated. Women and Dhirodatta Nayakas like Rama are 
characters of Kaisiki. The Raksasa men and women and the 
Dhiroddhata Nayakas like Bhima are characters of Arabhati. 
The Dhiralalita hero who is a king leading a pleasant life with 

song, dance and his queens — is essentially a 
character of the Kaisiki-Vrtti. The Dhirasanta, who is a Brahmin 
generally, will mostly lean towards the Kaisiki rather than to the 
other. 

As regards the other two Vrttis, Bharati and Sattvati, if 
we take them to mean speech and action, which alone they ought 
to mean, there can be no differentiation of characters on the 
basis of these two. Therefore, it is because Abhinava does 
not take these two scientifically as speech and action, that, 
in spite of what he has to say in future in his Abhinavabharati, 
says in his Locana that the four types of heroes belong respec- 
tively to the four Vrttis. 

I” p. 138. 

la This subject in Bharata is called 27^^ or cf. 

Anandavardhana^s Dhva. A- III* pp* 138 and 145-147* 
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Abhinava would not have made (and he does not make) 
this naive equation of the four tj'pes of heroes with the four 
Vrttis in his commentary on the N. S. where his study of the 
Natyasastra has become profound. In this above equation, that 
between Kaisiki and Dhiralalita and the Arabhati and the 
Dhiroddliata is correct. We cannot understand how the Dhira- 
Santa is connected with the Bharati or the Dhirodatta with the 
Saltvati. Perhaps^ if we accept the traditional derivation of 
Sattvati from Sattva, we can accept to some extent the equation 
between Sattvati and Dhirodatta. But then, the. Dhirasanta 
must also have only Sattvati and in the Abhinavabharati, 
as noticed above, Abhinava gives the Vrtti of the Santa Rasa 
as the 'Sattvati. 

Bhoja, in his Srhgara Prakasa, in chs-13 and 18-21 gives 


the following scheme : 




Purusartha 

Nay aka 

N ayika 

Vriti Pravrtti 

Riti 




^TRcfr tR^cqr 






«tf€r 

wm'. 





^1851 





Much verbal ingenuity is of course employed by 

Bhoja in 


the explanation of this scheme. 



THE SOURCES OF TOLKAFPl YA.M, 


BY 

ViDVAN P. a VeDACHALA IYER, 

Hindu High Schcol, Madras. 

Though it is accepted by everybody that the Tolkappiyam is 
the most ancient work now existing in Tami], there are diver- 
gent opinions among scholars as to the grammarians who pre- 
ceded Tolkappiyanar. One view is that there was only one 
grammar before Tolkappiyanar, viz,, the Akattij^am and that 
Tolkappiyanar was indebted to its author, the sage Agastya, 
This view is based upon the authority of the Peraciriyam, a com- 
mentary on the Tolkappiyam. The author of the Peraciriyam 
himself cites in his favour the opinion of the Kalaviyalurai.i The 
Ka|aviyalurai says that the grammar in the first Cahkam was the 
Akattiyam and that in the second were the Akattiyam, the 
Tolkappiyam, the Icainunukkam, the Mapuranam and the 
Putapurmam. The above mentioned school of thought takes the 
stand on this passage in the Kalaviyalurai and says that since, 
among the grammars of the second Cahkam, the Akattiyam 
alone is mentioned before the Tolkappiyam, it should have been 
the only work which preceded the Tolkappiyam. But it must 
be pointed out that the Ka|aviyalurai does not seem to contem- 
plate in this enumeration any chronological order and that it might 
have mentioned the works in the order of prominence or merit. 
The Kalaviyalurai does not definitely say that the Akattiyam is 
the only source of the Tolkappiyam. Peraciriyar’s view that the 
Akattiyam is the only predecessor and source of the Tolkappiyam 
seems to be untenable, for there are evidences to show that 
many works, grammatical and otherwise, Tamil and Sanskrit, 

: ■! — ■ ' .r' A ^ - -I---. 

1. T.K. Bhavanandam Pillai pp. S 9 I 3 I.A.P. Bhavanandain 
Pillai Edn. pp. 6 and 7 , The Kalaviyal Sutras are said to be 
written by Ijaiyanar (Lord Siva) and the commentary on them by 
Nakkirar in the last Cahkam. But there are reasons to doubt the 
authenticity of the authorship of these too. It seems that both the 
Sutras and the commentary were written at a later date. 
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preceded Tolkappiyanar^ and to. which the Tolkappiyam is 
indebted. 

In the preface (pa3nram) to the Tolkappiyam by Panam- 
paranar we find the following line : — 

ssm® (CfmpuuL^ 

Ilampttranar in his commentary which is the earliest we have 
explains the above line that Tolkappiyanar studied the earlier 
grammars and summarised them in his work. He also refers to 
Nallaciriyar, viz,j Akattiyar and others who preceded Tclkappiyar^ 
but unfortunately he does not give the names of the grammarians. 

Naccinarkkiniyar commenting on the above line says^ that 
the grammars that preceded the Tolkappwam were the Akatti« 
yam, the Mapuranam, the Ptitapuranam and the Icainunukkam 
and the subjects dealt with in these pre-Tclkappij'a works were 
Eluttu Col (Os=fT^ )j Peru] Yappu (uj^l li), 

Cantam Valakkiyal Araciyal 

Amaicciyal (jif(ss)w<^f^ujdo) Parppanaviyal (urr.hjumet^LuA^), Cotitam 
Kantaruvam (s Kiiltu («L^jr') etc., subjects 

which belong to grammar, Social, Political and Dharma Sastras, 
Astrology, Music, Dance, and such varied branches of knowledge. 
Naccinarkkiniyar also cites an instance in the Elutiatikaram 
where a Tolkappiyasutra is based on a sutra in the Mapuranam. 

mm<S)](s{r Lj(oS>u.‘ij 

Oa)<SOT££i0)f (Tol. elu. 6,) 

Qs'ibpiLs Q^frn€S)<5= 

QS3U)^jjuurf UjLmjS ujf^ttjwiT mLDpQu.Jp 
plisir/jS ILjW O'S^ILIILIlL QsLpQ(^p(SS>p iLlSikL^(TS(^ 

0<s~(Sff.2 

The Mapurana siitra allows the lengthening of sound for 
enphonic purposes to the extent of four matras. Tolkappiyam 
means the same by using the plural 

This evidence of Naccinarkkiniyar proves that the view of 
Peraciriyar is untenable and that the list of the grammars of the 


1 . Ed. by Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing society p. 13 
vide also Nacciiiarkkiniyar on Porulatikaram poruliyal Sutras 3 
and 23 pp. 783 and 812. Bavanandam Pillai Edn. 

Mso Naccinarkiniyar on Tol. Elu. 6, (p. 20y Madura 
Tamil Cankam Edn.). 
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second Cankam given in the Kalaviyalurai are not in chrono« 
logical order* further if the Akatliyam had been the only 
grammar before Toikappiyam, Panamparanar in his preface 
might have said (Matanulkantu) or s^(S 

(Akattiyahkantu.) 

Panamparanar again says — 

^ OpriksnuiSuim * 

From this it is clear that besides the works mentioned by 
Naccinarkkiniyar, the work known as Aintiram was also one of 
the grammars that preceded the Tolkappiyam. It also seems 
that the Toikappiyam follows only the school of the Aindra 
grammar* The Aindra is accepted as a Sanskrit grammar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar says (porul-piirattinai, 20) that as a contrast 
to the Nirukta which is a treatise on vedic grammar, the 
Aindra and works of its class are grammars for both Veda 
and Loka (zaitikaccol and ulakiyarcol). Though most writers 
say that the Tolkappi 5 ^ani follows the Aintiram, we do not 
have a regular indication in the commentaries of the points 
on which the Tolkappiyam follows the Aintiram. There is 
however one solitary instance pointed out by Cenavaraiyar 
in his commentary on the Collatikaram. In his commentary 
on the section on the instrumental case (pp. 84-85 Ed. of the 
Saiva Siddhanta Works Pub. Soc.) Cenavaraiyar has an interesting 
discusstion on the two suffixes of the instrumental case. Some 
argue that if there are two suffixes there must also be too corres- 
ponding cases. Cenavaraiyar replies that this view is wrong, that 
however many the suffixes may be, the case is only one, if all the 
suffixes have the same meaning and that the same is the consider- 
ed opinion of the Sanskrit grammarians. The objector now says 
that Tolkappiyam need not follow the Sanskrit grammarians and 
as a matter of fact does not; for, while Sanskrit grammar includes 
the vocative case in the nominative and recognises on the whole 
only seven cases, Tolkappiyam counts the cases as eight, hold- 
ing the vocative to be a separate case. Replying to this criticism 
Cenavaraiyar points out that there is no denying the fact that 
Tolkappiyam follows the Sanskrit grammars, that all the schools 
of Sanskrit grammar do not hold the cases as seven, and that 
even among them there was Indra who held the cases as eight in 
number, separately mentioning the vocative. He cites here a 
sutra from the Akattiyam to show how Indra held the cases to 
be eight. 
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(yimpuj^ isr0r(ips Q&pgSimiD 
QmiQpm eSmihurm Qutuir^ sPsTnOmm 
'(d(^^uu li&obj ^(y::(3irQ.^0 Qjmsturdr 

enlL^ Tw Qwp^‘<ss)LD ^drpmdr^ 

Explaining so the quotation from the Akatliyam, Cenavarai- 
yar says that Tolkappiyanar follows the Aindra with which the 
never disagrees. He adds that therefore the payiram says^ ^Ainti- 
ram nirainta Tolkappiyar.' 

Interpreting the above sutra from the Akattiyam, the author 
of the Tamil Pirayokavivekam says that the Pulavan referred to 
by Akattiyar as holding cases to be seven is Panini He also 
views that the Akattiyam follows the Paniniyan School. Thus 
it is certain that the Tamil Grammars followed the Sanskrit Gram- 
mars and that according to the Pirayokaviveka, not only was there 
before the Tolkappiyanar, the Aindravyakarana but also Pani- 
niya. In this connection, Civananamunivar, though he accepts 
that both Akattiyar and Tolkappiyar had read the Sanskrit Gram- 
mars, says that the Sanskrit Grammars cannot be held to be the 
source of Tamil Grammar, He points out that, as regards Sandhi 
Tinai, Kurinci, Vetci, etc., Tamil Grammar has rules which are 
all its own and cannot be derived fi'om any Sanskrit Grammar. 
But commentators have pointed out that Tinai etc. are Paribhasas 
invented by Akattiyar himself. The point must be further in- 
vestigated. Though Tamil Grammar has certainly its own indi- 
viduality and special features, it cannot be refuted that the Tamil 
Grammar was to some extent indebted to Sanskrit works, Gram® 
matical and otherwise, as can also be seen further in the follow- 
ing paragraph.^ 

Coming to internal evidences in the Tolkappiyam, the work 
refers in plural to earlier writers as l/soq/zt (6, 478, 483, 967). ais^u 
(643, 1010, 13, 84, 511) Qmtri^u (962, 1054) ©vj/roy/r/f {SZZ) Q^Qff 

(158) 43, 45) ^<£mrriBQpm (7). 

The plural numbers in the above words in the Tolkappiyam 
point to the existence of many writers before that work. It may 
be argued that the work refers not to many writers but to one 

1. Civananamunivar requotes Peraciriyam and following 
him holds the Akattiyam to be the only pre-Tolkappiya Grammar. 
This cannot be accepted. Aracan Sanmukanar in his Payira- 
virutti criticizes this view of Peraciriyar and Civananamunivar 
and agrees with our view which follows Naccinarkiniyar. Vide 
pp. 310 etc. of that work. 
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only, viz., Akattiyar and that the plural is used out of respect to 
Akattiyar. There is however a rule laid down by Tolkappiyar 
himself that the honorific plui-al referring to one person or one 
object is allowed only in speech and not in poetry. 

«?0av®Dj7««i_.g2/ib Wdiremuts QeireS;iLjw 
^mpbssrs A-gew umemms SeitsSnjii 
wffisS 0)Siu sjunQs^irp SeireS 
^eosssm wQ^Qp Qffrreo&ir pineo. 

Therefore Tolkappiyar who would not have deviated from 
his own rule must mean by the above plurals a number of writers 
that preceded him. Aracan Sanmukanar also expresses this opin- 
ion in his Payira-virutti. 

(ii) Again as regards the number of cases, Tolkappiyanar 
has two sutras giving the two opinions referred to already. 

QsiipsuBnij} jStQlo mQipem Qwir^u. (Tol. Col. 62.) 

eupidirsism eSeiflQiun' Ql-lLQi^., (Tol. Col. 63.) 

Here it appears that Tolkappiyanar first speaks of the theory 
of others and then gives his own, as has been pointed out by Cena- 
varaiyar. Teyvaccilaiyar also, though he takes the two Sutras as 
one, points out that there is reference here to two different views. 
We have noted above, from evidence of Cenavaraiyar that the two 
views here referred to are those of Akattiyar following Panini and 
of the Aintiram followed by the Tolkappiyam. 

(iii) Thirdly, Tolkappiyar refers in his sutras to the 
following works 

1. msap. (Tol. Elu. 102.) 

This is evidently the Sanskrit A^edas. 

2. tsnihiSm wmpuj. (Tol. Elu. 33.) 

This is perhaps the Sanskrit Gandharva Veda dealing with 
music. 

3. .^pieueiBsu uili—u uirtruuesru ussih, (Tol. Poruj 57.) 

This is a reference to Sanskrit Dharma Sastras. 

Fourthly the following sutras from Tolkappiyam, Pirappiyal 
and Molimarapu, clearly indicate that Tolkappiyar was a Sanskrit 
scholar and that he translated or summarised in his work some 
of the ideas in the ancient Sanskrit grammatical literature like 
the Pratis akhyas.^ , 

1. The following quotations are reproduced from Dr. P. S 
Subrahmanya Sastriyar’s preface to his Collatikara-k-kurippu. Dr, 
P. S. S. Sastri has also pointed out that the Tolkappiyam draws 
upon Yaska’s Nirukta also, 

VII— 8 
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ssffff iBSfrii Qimremih 

^sfTff iSimL^iBir @}6m<smih 



(Tol. pira, 7.) 
(Tai, pra. 2, 35.) 

(ToL pira. 8.) 
(Tai. pra. 2, 36.) 


^iskrem mumssSiu w^Qp^m wq^S (^^esf! uirm^ Quniitijp 

Qsiitrpp^ iS ps(^s psirr eairffil) (Tol, pira. 11.) 


I%fl5l01 cl^ 

5[:=?TI5li 5f^iq\ 

^p^esnumjp ussnnutsmitM 

^ISFcfF^f q^*f 


(Tai. pra. 2, 38.) 
(Atharvana. pra. 1-24.) 

(Tol. pira. 15.) 
(Tai, pra. 2, 39.) 


ueoeSp ^esiniiu msrrirw iSps^m 


s^fririB ^^[fl meoed^ 

x^xfi =qif^ q^ifsr#T. 


(Tol. pira. 61.) 
(Tai. pra. 2, 43.) 

(Tol, pira. 19.) 
(pa. ci.) 


In this connection attention may be drawn to a sittra in the 
Tolkappiyam which says that one of the ways of writing a deri- 
vative treatise {mifisfrio) is to translate from a work of another 
language (Tol. PoruL Marapiyal, 167). 

In conclusion, as Naccinarkkiniyar has pointed out, there 
existed before the Tolkappikam, the Akattiyam, the Icainunuk- 
kam, the Mapuranam and the Putapuranam. From the Payiram 
and Cenavaraiyar we learn that besides drawing from the above 
said predecessors, the Tolkappiyam followed also the Sanskrit 
grammar of the school of Indra. It we are to accept the 
Pirayokavivekam, Panini is also one of Tolkappiyar's predeces- 
sors and sources. From the text of the Tolkappiyam itself we 
know of the existence of many earlier works and definite 
references are given to the Sanskrit Vedas, Gandharva-Veda and 
the Dharma Sastra literature, upon which also Tolkappiyam 
drew* In addition to these Tolkappiyanar embodied into his 
text translation of the ideas of the Sanskrit Pratisakhyas and 
Nirukta. Therefore the contention that sage Agastya is the 
only predecessor and his work is the onlys source of the Tol- 
kappiyam cannot stand. 
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(Continued from page 414 of Vol. VI, pt. iv.) 

Important amongst the various tints stated by Bana are green? 
grey and brown. The varieties of each colour and their subtle 
differences are noteworthy. The peculiar Haritalasaila white^ is 
different from swan-white and lotus-whiteL The colours of the 
Sinduvara^, Karnikara^ and CampakaS are different patterns of 
white. Ivory-white is another®. Foam-white is a colour differ- 
ent from all these in a subtle shade and is identical with milk- 
white and conch-white^. The yellowish- wdiite of the petals of 
the full-blown KetakI is another variety.® 

Red is of many types. Red like the Bandhiika flower,® the 
Kuhkumapinjara type of red’®, Kusumbharagapatala,!’ blood- 
red like a bunch of Ghataki flowers, ’2 Sindura (red) colour of the 


1 . 

2 . 


K. C. p. 188. 

ti. G. p. 69. 

33. 

JtrRnrr c. p. 70. 

H.C. p. 10. 

H. C. p. 21. 

h. c. p. 20 . 

9- H. C. p. 29. 

10. H. C. p •SL 

11- f '«rf^r5PI. H. C.p. 32. . , 

12. H. C. p. 47. 


8 . 
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Mandara fiowers,^ MaSjistha red, 2 Pifijara- (red) like the morn- 
ing sunshine,^ are all subtle varieties. The rosy colour .of the 
dove's leg^ is a noteworthy tint. . 

There are many varieties . of green such as parrot-green of 
the colour of the plantainieaP, emerald-green,® and ' dark-green 
of the Tamala typeJ 

There are diifereiil types of grey like the smoke colour®, the 
colour of the ass’S' skiii,^ the grey of the dove^®, the grey of a 
pigeon's neck^i and the colour of the Saphara's belly.^2 

Varieties of brown are equally numerous. We have the Goro- 
cana brown, yellowish brown, brown of the red palm 
fruit, of the camefs hair,i® and of the Godhiima (wheat). 

Black is of various degrees and grades. There is the light 
black colour of the buffalo^® the darker shade on the face of the 
Golahgula monkey,!^ and the pitch-dark night resembling the 
wing of the bird Casa.^® 



H:Cp.47. 

Ka. p. 53. 

Ka. p. 105. 

Ka. p. 94. 

Ka. p. 42. H. C. p. 22. 

Ka. p. 72. 

9. Ka. p. 52. 

10. ^^f^gcfrJTRTRcrT 5f^T 
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11 . H. c. p. 145. 

12. H. C. p. 21. 

15. H. c. p. is, 

16. tjgCiTff; H. c. p. 162. 

17. spsi^lil^d'^rflcrs H, C. p. 94. 

18. 5R?Tr^SFRq Tq # W | % H. e. p. 81. 

19. H. c. p. 23. 

20. cIJR5^ H. C. p. 16. 
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The versicoloured hue of flowersi made up of innumerable 
tints is one type of the variegated colour. A limited number of 
colours variegate the rainbow^. It is the same case with the 
mottled colour of the bean-seed^. Two tints, yellow and black 
account for the variegation in the tiger’s skin;^ and white and 
blue for that in the eyes.^ 

Sana’s knowledge of the infinite variety of colour in nature 
and his singling out the beautiful natural tints of flowers and 
fruits so often chosen with great delicacy by expert artists for the 
execution of excellent still-life compositions is remarkable. The 
parrot’s beautiful description of the purple Jambu fruit with its 
bluish-red tinge resembling the eye of a ruddy cuckoo, of the 
pomegranate seed looking like a pearl dabbled in blood with its 
intermixture of red and white, and of the Amalaki fruit green like 
the lotus leaf is quite pleasing.® There are some noteworthy 
paragraphs in Bana’s works wherein, colours, all from nature, play 
an important part. In one description he actually brings in the 
names of colours- — yellowish-white, tawny (deep brown), brown, 
white etc., and though attempting pun by their use nevei'theless 
gives the reader an idea of the multicoloured nature of the forest- 
fires^. In actual painting of flames an artist cannot but use these 
colours which are ample and exhaustive. Thus it is not mere 
pun but a deliberate use to give out the nature of the flame. 

Elsewhere he gives us a picture of the colorific nature of the 
forest, not by the use of colour- names, but by a towering descrip- 
tion of the myriad trees and creepers loaded with sprouts and 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 
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blossoms. 1 The Karnikara flowers with an excellent yellowish 
colour (though lacking scent), the Campaka with its fragrant 
yellow flowers, the Nameru with its whitish flowers, the Kurabaka 
with its red flowers, the Kesara (Bakuia) with its tawny flowers, the 
Asoka with its vermilion flowers, the Tilaka ti'ee with its peculiarly 
beautiful flowers, the lovely yellow Priyahgu creeper, the Mucu- 
kunda tree with its bark darkened with elephant’s rut, the green 
verdure of the ground charmingly broken here and there by the 
spotted skin of the skipping deer, the yellow sunshine hidden by 
the dark shade of the Tamala tree, the green betel and the blue 
Jambu, the whole atmosphere whitened by flower-pollen, form 
nature’s colour-picture of the forest quite transcending the 
meagre and artificial portraiture of the same by the human hand. 

Bana gives another colour-picture of a country (Janapada) 
using colour names, this time with no purpose of punning.^ The 


^5Fcrflci3iT^HTc5r4)f^iciqT:, 

h. c. p. 234. 
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natural ground (that of the forest) mottled with bean-seeds; made 
tawny by the seed-vessels of kidney-beans splitting and falling 
from them^ the forest-land whitened by herds of cows, variegated 
by the spotted deer, made, dusky- white by the pollen of Ketaki' 
fiowers, the lands about villages dark-green with pot-herb planta- 
tions and plantain groves, with flowers and Kimkumakesaras 
scattered in pomegranate groves having flowers red like the 
parrot's beak and creating a doubt whether they where monkeys' 
faces, is a beautiful colour study. 

Never was the multicoloured nature of the ground given out 
more vividly than in the passage in the Kadambaii where Bana 
compares the divers colours of the earth spread here and there 
belter skelter with the grey of the old Saphara's belly, the brown 
of the camel's hair, the dull colour of the Railaka deer, the light 
white of the cobweb, the brighter white of a full-grown lotus-stalk, 
the brown of an old monkey's hair, and the pure white of the foam 
(froth) in the mouth of Sivas bull.^ None but an artist in the 
true sense can conceive the rich colour imagery found in the 
description of the elephant Gandhamadana, who with his dark 
body tinged rosy by a free use of Sindura (red powder) and orna- 
mented with garlands of white flowers on his crown and the long 
pearl trappings hanging from the ears appears like the Mero 
mountain at sunset with the last lingering rays of the sun, 
the stars preping at its crest and the white waters of the ganges 
flowing down the slopes.^ 

The texts on painting like the Citrasutra in the Visnudhar- 
mottara, the chapters on painting in the Abhilasitarthacintamani 


1- s[r%! 


2. fiRr- 



Ka. p. 214 
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and the Sivatattvaratnakara and the Citralaksana chaptei of the 
a list of the varioushnts got by mixing 

primary colours. It is remarkable that Bana has set at riaught 
the limited colour variety of these texts and given out in his 
catalogue of innumerable tints that deep and close study of 
nature which had enabled him to grasp the extreme subtlety 
of difference between tint and tint. In spite of the limited num- 
ber of colours stated the texts on painting are not unacquainted 
with subtle differences in the same colour. The fcilparatna gives 
three gradations of red-Sindura for light red, Gairika (mountain- 
born) ved (mineral chalks) for a middle tint and Laksa(lac) juice . 
for a deep colour.! The Abhilasitarthacintamani and the Siva- 
tattvaratnakara tell us that vermilion is for reddish brown, and red 
lac or sap, red sanders and mountain-born chalks are for crimson 
tint.2 They echo Sana’s statements. White and black give the 
«rey of smokej^ blue and white the colour of the pigeon similar to 
The Raiavarta* and the hemp-flower. Red mountain chalk and 
conch powder give a peculiar pale red(Dhumracchaya).5 Darada^ 
(vermilion) mixed with white gives the pale red of the led-lily 
while Alaktaka (red lac or sap) combined with white gives the 
colour of the sun’s hors es.^ The difference is very slight here. 

1- 3 !l 

Silparatna, p. 25 d, SI. 11/, Ho. 

2. ^ 3*11 I 

^ II 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara. 
^ 3 ^. I 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara. 
An inferior diamond of the Virata country. 

4. i 

^ a better reading.) 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara. 

5. I 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara. 
(j) Vermilion or Cinnabarj a red mercuric sulphide of oriental 
: source. • v - ' ■ 

6. 3'RT^s3[rjnTO. I 

or Abhilasitarthacintamani. 
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Pure indigo (Nil!) of the colour of the blue lily gives a green tint 
when mixed with yellow pigment.^ Red lac with lamp-black 
gives a dark brown and with blue the colour of the Jambu fruit.^ 
The tints got by mixing primary colours — like smoke grey, 
pigeon colour, the different varieties of red, brown, green and the 
colour of the Jambu fruit are clearly given by Sana. The varie- 
gated hue to which he refers is given by the Silparatna as a con- 
venient colour for artists; but according to Srikumara it is got 
by mixing red, black and yellow in equal proportions.^ Red and 
yellow give the colour of Bakula flowers which Sana describes as 
Dhusara (tawny).^ This is the same as flame colour.® There are 
also other varieties of red given in the Silparatna. The green of the 
parrot’s wing described by Sana as not dissimilar from that of the 
plantain leaf is got by a mixture of Haritala (yellow) and blue;® and 
the purple of the Jambu fruit so cleverly described by the parrot 
in the Kadambari is the result of the union of red lac and blue.’ 
The yellowish white of the inner petals of the Ketaki flower noted 
by Sana is the type of white got by mixing Haritala and conch- 
powder as laid down in the Abhilasitarthacintamani.® The rosy 

1. m iftsfr i 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara. 

^ 2. 3155^%^ I 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara. 

II Silparatna, p. 256. 

I Silparatna, p. 257. 

The colour of the Bakula fruit is not essentially differ- 
ent from that of the flower. 

TOI. I Silparatna, p. 257. 

I &lparatna, p. 257. 

7. I Silparatna, p. 257. 

8. ^ Mm to to I 

Abhilasitarthacintamani and Sivatattvaratnakara. 
fftclES 5ri3^T %il5q(?)gS5aa[^JI.|Abhilasitarthacintamani. 

can have no meaning. It might be 
which would mean that it is not very different from the 
colour ‘Gaura’ (got by mixing red and white— a pale 
rosy white.) 
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colour of the pigeon's leg in the ..Kadambari is the/Gaura' type of 
rosy white in the Silparatna,^ which is the same as the Saurasva- 
.sadrsaprabha (colour of the sun's horses) of^ the' Abliilasitartha- 
cintamani and the Sivatattvaratnakara, though the ^Gaiira' of these 
books is slightly different from that of the Silparatna being got by 
mixing red and yellow instead of red and white. The Pingafa type 
of yellow that Bana states as the colour of honey^ is not the result 
of a mixture of white and yellow in the proportion of one is to two^ 
that the Silparatna gives. It is a tawny colour— more red than 
yellow — something like Pifijara which is defined by the Plaima- 
kosa as Pitarakta.^ Bana gives the Pinjara type of reddish brown as 
the colour of ripe paddy fields — a really true observation; and this 
colour is lighter than that of honey which has a greater proportion 
of red. This might be the same as the Atirakta of the Silparatna 
with yellow and red in the proportion of one is to two.'*’ The 
variegated colour of deer, tigers, peacocks, tittiris etc. as given by 
Bana is quite in accordance with the rule of the Abhilasitartha- 
cintamani and the Sivatattvaratnakara that holds the use of differ- 
ent colours for the effect of the animals absolutely necessary.® 
II might be two colours or three or more. 

Bana's colour-scheme is never complete without a reference 
to certain of his minute observations that go to prove his artistic 
insight. The pale pink of Sakragopas,^ the pale green on the back 
of the lotus leaf, s the brown of the peeping moustaches®, the green 
colour of fresh cow-dung smeared on the floori®~which idea is 


1- I Silparatna, p. 256. 

2. JTfrafJrsr h. c. p. 66. 

3- ftgoT g I Silparatna, p. 257. 

4. l?r: i 

5. tfl'cTFf fljpr ^ I Silparatna, p. 257. 
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echoed by Maglia^ are only a few. The picture of dawn with , the 
pale moonlight slowly disappearing with the moon^ and the, forests, 
rising as it were^ from the waters, a dark mass with the 'general 
outline faintly visible across the rosy sky, is a perfect silhoiietteA 
.The comparison of, the pale moon to a polisliless silver pot is apt.^ 
The rosy colour of the morning rays- not unmixed with white in 
union with black (blue) is a faithful picture.^ Bana gives the- 
colour of the peacock's plume with great accuracy. It is Sabala 
and has blue predominant but appears green when the sun's light 
falls on This observation is really striking. The Sabala 
colour of the the peacock is further explained by Magha who gives 
it out as violet and gold.® Amusing, indeed, is the quaint but 
highly realistic description of the canary of the royal household 
approaching Kadambaii, being followed by her mate, to lodge a 
complaint with the princess against her dissipative husband^. The 



Sisupaiavadha, Can. Ill, Si. 48. 

’^T5rT§, 

Ka. p. 471. 

f«[T5ni.Ka. p. 581. 

Ka. p. 581. 

Ka. p. 90. 
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I parrofs iieckj tricoloured and bent, resembles the rainbow in its 
ciirvatiire and hue;, the canary with its feet rosy-gold as' the lily- 
pollen, its face of the form of the Campaka. petal (golden), its 
plume of the tinge of the blue lotus, is delicately fenaiiiine and' 
flower-like* 

Anatomy. ’ It is not mere conventional comparisons to various 
flowers, trees and animals that satisfies the spirit of so keen an , 
observer as Bana. ' He has his own way in everything: not that 
he is unaware of the conventional comparisons or that they are 
defective— they are apt though 
oft repeated^ — but because he 
wants to be more original and 
forceful. As an instance we 
have his comparison of the 
limbs of a strong and sinewy 
man like Madhavagupta to 
those of various animals.^ His 
strength compared to a lion's, 
his gait to an elephant's are not 
to our point. His forearm is 
likened to that of a tiger's, A 
close study of the particular brawny limb of a human being and 
that of the mighty Bengal tiger would reveal the force of this 
comparison attempted to be shown in the picture (fig, 1). His 
eyes, wide and round, are like a deer's. It would not be without 
gain perusing the leaves of ^ Some notes on 
Indian Artistic Anatomy ' where Dr. Abanin- 
dranafh Tagore has tried to show the simila- 
rity of the deer's eye to the rather wide one 
of a human being by means of a picture; but 
any day it would be a feast of the eye to 
observe from nature the beauty of God's 
creation albeit only in a small limb or organ of a compara- 
tively insignificant but yet a lovely creature — the deer. 

His nose is like the snout of a boar. This is a rather 
exaggerated way of giving out that his nose was prominent. But 
yet it is forceful and striking. The picture (fig. 2) might give some 




1 . 


H. C. p. 140. 
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idea of the comparison. Lastly his lusty shoulders are compared 
to the mighty humpy back of the buffalo. This is a vigorous 
stroke in the annals of comparison. It is not that Bana is not 
conversant with the hackneyed phrase ; he actually uses 

it elsewhere describing the man who followed Mekhalaka.^ Both 
the comparisons, and the force of the use of which gives 
strength to the comparison, are attempted to be shown in the 
picture (fig. 3). 

As a contrast to the description of sturdy Madhavagupia, a 
man in the service of a master and with a hai'dened body, is the 



Fig. 3. 

delicate delineation of the beautiful limbs of Candrapida. His 
forehead is like the crescent moon, eyes long and like the half 
closed blue lotus, lips like tender leaves, nails, palms and soles 
coral-red, and withal his body symmetrical and full of lavanya.^ 


^FciFicr i 
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Elsewhere Bana gives in a general way that the chest should be 
broad/the arms sinewy, the waist slim and the thighs well devel- 
oped in the case of a ymuthA 


We shall now turn to the fairer sex. Lavanya^ is the beauti- 
fying factor according to Bana and there is not a description of 
beauty but we find it there. In describing Patralekha the daughter 
of Kulutesvara, i.c,, Kuluta King, he gives out that her lips were 
thin and looked a streak — not coarse or thick;* that her nose was 
symmetrical, well rounded and elevated — the force of this is well 
understood if we note, of course, only occasionally by chance 
(since ugliness is not the law of the universe), a rather deformed 
snub nose where one nostril is smaller than the other and the ala. 
nasi are not well rounded; that her eyes were like the full-blown 
lotus; that her body was slender like a creeper, her heel and 
ankle well deve!oped;(j& that her waist was slim and that above all 
she had Mahanubhavakara.3 This is the same as the Mahapurusa- 
laksana of heroes and the high-born. It is essential in depicting 
high class women— Uttamastri. In the description of Kadambari 
Bana gives free play to his poetic genius and gives us a grand 
picture of typical feminine beauty. His Utpreksas (‘Poetic fancy’) 


- ' I I jis%- 

^ ^ f cTH. 1 ^3?!^ l Ka. p. 496. 

^ 2. Cf. 357T'3ITR 

II 

Jayamangala on Vatsyayana. 

It is surprising that almost all the Ajanta pictures have 
thick lips when such a delineation is considered a dosa ; 

Cf. I 

f^^r^Ri: ii 

Visnudharmottara. 

<j> Her feet resting firmly on the ground, devoid of the ugly 
gait caused by an upraised heel, suggest the well-developed nature 
of her heel and ankle. 
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regarding her weighty hips, slender waist, rounded thighs, ' high 
breasts, deep naval, tender arms, rosy nails and red lips are : best 
studied in the text itself. Her nose (Nasavamsa). is shaped like 
the bow of Ratios Jute.i The' comparison would' not' be ' clear 
without seeing the fiddlestick; and we are at a loss to know what 
sort of a thing it was in the days of Bana.i The word Variisa is 
iiivaiiably found used in his descriptions of the nose. What he 
means is that a marked nose should be divided into two equal 
parts by the nasal bone, thus elevating it and giving the contour 
of the side view an undulation rather than a flat straight line. 
The bone would thiis" be some- 
thing like the node of a bamboo. 

The rounded nature of the nose 
and its symmetry would be clear 
from the picture (fig. 4). Her 
eyes are long and tinged red at 
the tip, her eyebi*ows creeper-like 
and her ears like the Pasa. 

This last comparison is noteworthy and is easily seen in the 
pictures at Ajanta and the ears of the Mtirtis of Gods in temples. 
A better idea of the ear is got by the description of the limb in 
the case of Bhairavacaya.2 But Karnapasa has an air of delicacy 
and is generally used in the case of women. Finally, her hair is 
long and of a luxuriant growth. ^ 



■ rig. 4. ' ' 


Now, beauty alone is not the I'ule in'this mundane world. 
There is ugliness; and it has also a right in the sphere of Art. 
Portrayal of the horrid is as essential in art as portrayal of the 
lovely, * It is only by the habit of representing faithfully all 
things,' says Ruskin, ^ that we can truly learn what is beautiful, 
and what is not. The ugliest objects contain some element of 
beauty; and in all it is an element peculiar to themselves, which 
cannot be separated from their ugliness, but must either be enjoyed 
together with it or not at alL'^ Oscar Wilde voices forth the same 
opinion^ when he says ^ Nothing so ignoble that Art cannot 

Ka. p. 140. 

4. Modern Painters, Vol III, part IV, Chap, iii, para. 15, 

5. Essays and Lectures — House Decoration, 171. 
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sanctify it', it is this same idea of his that Bana reveals through 
his descriptions of the Dravida-dharmika, the Sabaras in the 
Kadambari, Bhairavacarya and his desciple. The brown shaggy 
eyebrows and the blood-shot eyes of the old hunter, i the ugly 
protuberant blue veins and small-pox scars enhancing the original 
ugliness of the Dravida^-dharmika^ are specially to be noted in their 
description. Bhairavacarya has a bald pate with the few remaining 
matty hairs tied up. His ears all overgrown with hairs and 
rudely modelled like a Saskuli,* his forehead full of wrinkles and 
marked by the brown shaggy eyebrows united and running in 
one continuous line, his long eyes emitting divers lights, his nose 
resembling in its curvature an eagle’s beak, his cheeks diminished 
in their size by the extending corner's of his wide mouth posses- 
sing long, projecting teeth and hanging lip, with his belly slightly 
formed by a decrease of folds and his hips putting on flesh, 
Bhairavacarya is a veritable model for an artist to study features.^ 
The description of his pupil is not less impressive.* Though 
emaciated in body he has well-developed bones. His forehead 
is broad; and the cheeks void of flesh appear hollow. The 
phrase ' Nirmamsagandakupa’ is pregnant with meaning. His eyes 


1. 55f%(#;|qra:55Jn caw Ka. p. 65. 

Ka. p. 398. 

^ Called Tamil and in Xelugu. 

TiiriFfs- 

^ h. c. p. 103. 
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are globulai-j the nose slightly curved and the ears drooping; his 
teeth shaped like the seeds of the bottlegourd and the hanging 
lower lip resembling that of the horse. His face appears length- 
ened by the drooping chin. The description of the teeth and lip 
is highly realistic.. 

Bana gives us Laksanas of some demigods also. The 
Vidyadharas . have curled hair, wear crowns on their heads, 
Kimdalas on their ears, garlands by their neck, Key liras on the 
hand, girdles on their waist and carry clubs and swords.i The 
Kinnaras are horse-faced beings generally going in pairs. ^ 

Of the so-called less important of God's creation, animals, 
Bana gives us a detailed account of two important ones— the 
elephant and the horse. The Abhilasitarthacintamani also singles 
out these two and deals with their anatomy;^ with this difference, 
that the one deals with their characteristic features while the 
other gives measurements for drawing their figures. 

We have but to read the description of Darpasata to get an 
accurate idea of a noble elephant. Its streaky trunk gives us an 
idea of its furrowed skin.^ The red lower lip of the elephant is 
a minute observation. ^ Its ears are like big fans, the tail like a 
chowrie.s With polished nails, shaggy hairs, ponderous head, 


1- irfr ^ 

c. p. 115 . 

Ka. p. 226. 
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tender pate, short neck, and small belly (of course only propor- 
tionately)!, he stands in a beautiful Tripadi pose quite characteris- 

tic of him. Some- 
thing of this import 
is attempted in the 
picture (fig, 5). , 

Of the horse we 
have a fine account 
in the description of 
Indrayudha. Its 
thighs are thin (as if 
scraped); chest is 
wide, the face narrow 
and long — a sign of 
good breed, an elon- 
gated neck, the flanks 
reduced {L e,) small 
girth at the loins — Pig. 5. 

another sign of good breed, and the hind parts well-developed.^ 
The Harsacarita gives us something more. The horses before the 
palace gates of Emperor Harsa are fine breeds with small ears, 
long necks, powerful shoulders, curved chests, hard hoofs (neatly 
shod with horse-shoes), thin waists, broad rounded hips, and long 
stately bodies,^ They are of various shades, brown, black, white, 
reddish yellow, yellow, mottled;^ and are from various countries 
and different in their build. Thus, for instance, the Kambhoja 
horses have very long manes.^ Bana's proficiency in Asva and 



1 ■ st, • ' •’it 

* • H- c. p. 67. 

Ka. p. 156. 
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H. C. p. 62, 63. 
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5 , ^ H. C. p. 131. 
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Gaja Laksanas would be clear by going through Sankara’s com- 
mentary on the Harsacarita wherein he quotes authoritative 
Laksana texts. 

Sana is quite aware of the tremendous potentialities of pose. 
In fact, in every description of his, posture is given an important 
place and its power of enhancing or detracting beauty is recog- 
nised. Kadambari, gone up the terrace of the palace to watch 
Candrapida on the Kridaparvata, stands, motionless fsee fig. 6) 
with one hand on her waist, the other running after the loosely 



Fig. 6. 


fluttering upper garment. i Elsewhere she is described in a 
reclining posture, her forepart a bit raised, adjusting her braid 
over her shoulder before a mirror.® The picture here given 
(fig. 7) would give some idea of the beauty of the posture; but 
one would do well to see that striking picture of Velasquez 

W • • Ka. p. 365. 

Ka. p. 512, 
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‘Venus and Cupid' which, in my opinion, satisfies Ihis description 
to a great extent (of course the figure must be draped before we 
institute comparisons), and than which I cannot conceive a more 
sublime picture in delicacy of treatment. In the Harsacarita we 
have the palace of Rajyasri with Cupid painted in a peculiarly 
beautiful posture (see fig. 8), the charm lying in the half-closed 
eyes.i As an expert in pose Bana knows enough of Angabhanga®, 
There is a variety of Angabhanga in the limbs of the Varavilasinis 
surrounding Harsa. With a definite knowledge of Angas and 
Pratyangas^ he gives out names of seperate Bhaiigas like the 
Grivabhanga mentioned by Kalidasa. One such is the Madhya- 
bhagabhanga.^ A great aesthete conversant with the principles 
of Natya (dance), Bana informs us of a charming pose — Kara- 
venika — in which two women stand with their hands interlocked.® 



Fig. 7 . 

Sculpture: 

Of the allied arts. Sculpture demands some attention. Bana 
refers to Pustakrts, i e., modellers or sculptors as doing 
some work in connection with the festivities of the marriage of 


1 . 
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Rajyasri. ' But their work is restricted to the making of such 
trivia! tilings as the models of fishes, tortoises, crocodiles, and 


coGcaniit, plantain and areca-nut 
do not know more elegant work, 
models. Citraputrikas, L e,j 
statuettes of beauty, were great 
favourites with the royal house; 
and: we have - queen Yasovatl- 
taking leave, of even the statuet- 
tes, which she loved, befoi'e 
consuming herself in the fire.^ 
We have references to Sala- 
bhafijikas carved on pillars to 
beautify theni.^ Candrasalas^ 
were especially provided with 
adornments in the shape of car- 
ved Salabhahjikas.^ In the 
Kautukagrlia (pleasure house) of 
Rajyasri we have peculiar 
statuettes going by the name of 
Anjalikarikas.s These are made 
of clay, and as their very name 
suggests, have their hands join- 


trees.i It does not mean they 
. The occasion requires those 



Fig. 8. 



ed in respect or adoration. We might then suppose them to be 
the forerunners of the later statues in that posture like that of 



Krsnadeva Raya and his queens in Tirupati. But the Ahjali- 
karikas hold fruits in their hand. Hence the Anjali should be in 
the form of an opening lotus — as when Arghya is offered in 
Sandhya. This has some similarity with the Dipapratimas 


H. C. p. 143 

H. C. p, 165. 

H. C. p. 115. 

H.C. p. 125 

The room on the topmost terrace. 
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(figures holding lamps) in temples though the hands are a bit 
apart in this case. Pillars are decorated with carvings of pea- 
cocks;^ and these are executed in costly stone. There are tem- 
porary dolls of camphor^, and others of moon-stone. ^ All these 
and the quaint ornamentation of water channels in the form of 
Makaramukhas^, not to speak of the numerous other architectural 
ornamentations, are done by stone-masons and specialists in the 
field. That the stone-masons were specialists is no wonder when 
a lay man like the general Simhanada is a Marmajna of Maha- 
vigrahas.^ Of course, Baiia uses a pun on the word but that 
does not disprove his knowledge of the subject. Having actuall}^ 
observed the sculptors at work, he gives us a vivid picture of the 
material just after the chiselling work is done— the rosy layers 
>ecoming visible. ^ Perhaps red stone was mostly used in his 
lays. The workmen seem to have been engaged in raising 
iemples and chiselling ornamentations and letters on stone about 
|he time of the poet.^ 

Ornamentation is an essential feature of Art and it is but 
roper that some attention is paid to wdiat Bana has to say on 
oint. We have ear ornaments like Dantapatras,^ Trikantakas^ 
t-fcpnical jewel with three stones inset, Dantapatras coloured 


1- Ka. p. 336. 

Ka. p. 385. 

H- c. p. 16. 

5- ?If T^JTfTirrq. h: C. p. 19 o" 

jTJTsr Jir^gT^Dns-^aTer^f^: C. p. 178. 

There is also a reference to the popular anecdote of 
how Surya was put in the furnace by Tvasta. 

7- H. C.p.96. 

8. h. c. p. 21. 

^fer: af^tqr C. p. 22. 

p. 133. 
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bIllel^ Balikas with three pearls inset^, Tarahgakas effulgent with 
Padmaraga stonesy^ and Manikarnikas made of brown glassy 
stones.^ Of these the Dantapatras are worn on only one ear® 
while the others are worn in pairs; sometimes a Trikantaka is 
worn on one ear with another jewel of blue stone to match it on 
the othen® Of the different bracelets refined and unrefined in 
iiiateriai and workmanship/ the golden one with emeralds inset 
and ornamented with Makara design,^ the Padmaragavalaya^ and 
the Keyura''^ belong to the former class, while the one with the 
gems of the Godanta serpent inset in a frame work of lead is 
typical of the second class^*^ being generally worn by primitive 
people like the hunters. Of the necklaces, the one of tiger’s claws 
mounted on gold ornamentationspi the string of coral beacls^s 
and the Ekavali deserve mention. Of the other ornaments, 
Catulatilaka^^ and Cudamanimakarikai^ are worthy of note. The 
former is a kind of ornamentation for the bead going right up 
the parting line of the hair and running down the forehead to 


1 - 

H. c.p. 32. 

2. H. c. 

p. 32. 

2. H. C. p. 218. 

4. C. p. 231. 

5. H. C. p. 32 

H. C. p. 135. 

p.32. 

9. H. C. p. 73. 

10- sifgst ira H. C. p. 32. 
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H. C. p. 135. 

13. 55c5IS3T^^ f^^a[|55I^r55^?75r^^lRrT =^§?ril^5!T^ 

f cjf^SWajD^ H. C. p. 32. 

14. ;fte=gT?Rra=ff55jfN WTTfor?ra>T?3;FERT«IT H, C. p. 33. . 
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the ear on both sides, thus forming a trident shapeji while the 
latter is a type of of jewel tor the top of the braid.^ Dana is aware 
of other minor ornamentations like the Lalatika^ effected with the 
help of sandal paste, the Pulakabandha<‘-a dexterous dotting of 
different colour drops on the body, the Tilakabindumudra5-a 
kind of circular mark on the forehead. 

These are, indeed, a few of the many arts known to Bana 
and do not exhaust the list. For instance, he refers in one place 
to a Carmaputrika^ thus hinting the high order of craftsmanship 
in leather work^; elsewhere to fine artistic execution of drinking 

vessels out of such materials as shell and Galvarka gem;8 to 

beautiful skins from the country, Kardaranga, all embroidered in 
gold and preserved in excellent covers;^ to thin delicate garments 
all decorated with drawings and pictures.^ “ As a born artist he 
had the curiosity to note all these divers arts and he has recorded 
his observations for posterity. His peculiar pride in his Art 

1. Called au.no :Tsir («=ilif uili-w) in Tamil and 
Oo-Bex) in Telugu. 

2. Called in Tamil and ■iV'Kdo in Telugu. 

3. H. C. p. 46. 

4 . H. C. p. 32. 

,6. P- 

The Carmaputrika is known as u.Tanaw in Tamil and 

5^ex> in Telugu and its very popular nature accounts for its 

being preserved to this day as a distinct art in the Bommalattam 

{Qun-wLosiinli-ih) of the Tamils and the Bommalata of 

the Telugus. Specimens of flat figures made of leather used in 
Javanese shadow plays (Chaya Nataka) are to be seen in the 
Adyar library. 

p- 217. 

C. p. 217, 
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(Silpa) is clear in Ills styling artists Vijnanins and the Citrasala 
Visvakarmagrha.i ■ 

As a man of restraint he does not lose himself in the quag- 
mire of over-enthusiasm, While fully appreciating art he is alive 
to its limitations. He knows that pictures are easily destroyed 
by smoke, ^ that as shadows of originals they could at best please 
the ocular sense alone, ^ That pictures are mere representations 
and never possess an atom of real life or vigour is readily given 
out by Bana when he says that a Citradhanus is after all a Citra- 
dhanus (a picture) and never of any real use.*^ Though fully 
aware of the stolid state of pictures, which is no doubt a weakness 
unavoidable, lie does not, like the modern Futurists, attempt re- 
presentation of fantastic repetition of form, an amusing example 
of which is ^ A lady and her dog ' by Giacomo Balia. Thus this 
short note attempts to show Bana's strong artistic leanings and 
genius. It would not, I hope, be too preposterous a claim if I 
hold him to be at least as great an artist as he is a literati. 


1. H. c. p. 97. 

w-2. Ka. p. 201. 

Compare Rajasekhara’s version of the same things — 

Viddhasalabhahjika, Act II, 22 and Balabharata, Act I, 22. 
x-3. P-23. 

;H.C.p.23. 
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EXTRACTS FROM JAYANANDA'S COMMENTARY. 
(Continued from page 183, Vol. VI, J. O. R. M.) 

BY 

N. Aiyaswami Sastri, 

Mylaporc. 

1 I sfJTgEq?# fg^iwci 

i qqr i 

de. rnams. kyi. ran. bshin. du. gyur. pai, chos. ni. rtag. pa. 
ma. yin. lej dei. ran. bshin. nid. bsgriib. par. bya. ba. yin. pas. 
so|j hbras. bur. gyur. pa. yah. ma. yin. le| rtag. pa. la. hbras. bu- 
yod. pa. ma. yin. pas. so|| de. Itar. Ikog. tu. gyur. pai. dhos. po. 
la. rjes. su. dpag. pas. mi. gnod. pas. mi. bslu. ba. yin. no|| 

11 %qr qq; %?[; i \ 

iTif^ I qiiq^ufTOqig; | qq qdw 313^1^ 

de. bshin. du. Ikog. tu. gyur. pai. dhos. po. la. luh. gi. stobs. 
kyis. hjug. pai. rjes. su. dpag, pas. mi. gnod. pa. ni. bslu. 
ba. [ilia.] yin. te| hdi. Itar. dhos. poi. stobs. kyis . hjug. 
pai. thsad. ma. gnis. kyi. yiil. rnam. par. dag. pai. phyis. kyi, 
phyis thsad. mar. khas. blahs, bai, bstan. bcos. kyi, rnam. 
par. bsliag. pai. chos. can. la. sha. phyii, hgal. ba. yod. med. 
dpyad. pas. gah, gi. thse. bsam, pai. khyad. par, can. hjug. 
na. dei. thse. luh. la. brten. pai. rjes. su. dpag, pas. gnod. par, 
hgyur. pa. yin. no|| 

q^! q?3^5rf=q{qi^|qqqfiqqm5qqM3qroiit'^^t^i^qqf^ci- 
!=ri^fq 'jq'iq^Tq^^eq^eR^q^aT qa^Riqlw^qg^: cTqrqqi- 

de. Ita. bui. rjes. su. dpag. pa. sin. tu. Ikog. tu. gyur. (f. 
134a) pai. dhos. po. ia. gnod. pa. med. na. mi. bslu. ba. ste| dper. 
na. hdod. chags. la. sogs. pai. rah. bshiu. can. dan] de. las, byuh. 
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bai. chos. ma, yin. pa. khas. blans. na. de. spaii. bai. don. du. 
sbyin. sdig. la. sogs. pa. mi. ston. pa. gan yin. pa. de. ni, rjes. su. 
dpag. pas, mi. gnod. pa. yin. te| hdi. Itar. mu. (xyl.rlu.) stegs pas. 
hdod. chags. dan) she. sdan. dan) gli. mug. dan) de. las. byuh. 
bai. lus. dan. nag. gi. las. chos. ma, yin. par. brjod. Ia| de. span, 
bai. phyir, rlen. la. khrus. byas. pa. dah| sbyin. sreg. dahj smyuh. 
bar. gnas. pa. la. sogs. pa. byed. pa. yin. no|| de. Itar. mi, brjod. 
pa. gah. yin. pa. de. ni. mi. bslu. ba. ste| hdi. Itar. khrus. byed. 
pa. la. sogs. pas. sdig. pa. sel. bar. mi. hgyur. te| hdod. chags. la. 
sogs. pai. sdig. pa. dan. hga!, ba. med. pas. so) gah. dan. gah. 
rgyu. la, gnod. par. mi. hgyut\ te| dei. gnod, par, byed. pa. ma. 
yin. te| dper, na. mhar. ba. dah| bsil, ba. dah) snum. pai. rdsas. 
rnams. bad. kan. gyi. nad. la. mi. gnod. pa. bshin. du. khrus. 
byed. pa. la. sogs. pas. kyah. sdig. pai. rgyu. rnams. la. gnod. pa. 
ma. yin. te| des. phyii. dri. ma. kho. na. dag. par. hgyur. gyi) nah 
(xyL: nad) gi. hdod. chags. la. sogs. pa. ma. yin. no|| 

qTqi?rqi«{^ erg; 

3{5rrfqcTT. I mm 

qiq 3Tqq cTcqflOTiq (? = rten.) 

qg; erg; arfqeqii^ I m ft I qiq^iwg 

q fl[qi% 1 ^tqrf^qiqq iqd’-qwrqig^ I qg; qrqii^qrq^ q ¥iqi%[gg;] 
q qqfg i qqr q i gqr 

^qrqisrfq qiql^miqqiq; i gg;qiirqq #qq[g i I 

, de. Itar. lun. gan. la. yiil. yoiis. su. dag. pa. yod. pa. de. ni. mi. 
slu. ba. yin. pas. hjig. rten. pai. rjes. su. hbrans. nas. tlisad. ma. 
yin, tej hjig. rten. pas. yuL yohs. su. dag. pai. thsig. kho. na« 
thsad. mar, hdod. pas. sc)|| de. Itar. luh. thsad. mar, khas. blahs, 
pas. hpliags. pa. klu. sgrub. sliabs. luh. bstan. pa. bden. pa. Sid. 
du. hes. pas. des. mdsad. pai. bstan. bcos. luh. phyin. ci. ma. log. 
par. hchad. pa. mthoh. bai. sgo. nas. de. kho. na. Bid, nes. pa. ni. 
rigs. pa. Sid. yin. no|| 

=i^q q^qiqq^q fqqq: qR§^ qqfg ^ friq^cCrfd ^^iig- 
^ig; qqrorq; i qi%#qqqiqrfq?^q srqrorgqr i 

'^gi^qirqqsnqioqi^'^qqqq 3Tiq%Tq^qqT3r5qiq:?qT g^gqi rqf^gfqfg 
gcTiofig^q ^i^q^qriqqCigmqsqi^qig^^rq^i g^q^^qr g^qg i 
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de. nid. kyi. phyir. rnani. hgrel, las] 

ligrol. dan. ni. rjes. su. mthun. thabsl 

skyes. bui. don. ni. rjod. par. byedj 

nag. de. dpyad. par. hos. pa. yin] 

de. las. gshan. pa. dpyad. hos. min|l 

mhon (f. 134 b) sum. dan. ni. rjes. su. dpag] 

rnam. pa. gnis. kyi. mi. gnod. pa| 

mthon. dan. ma. mthon. don. dag. la] 

don. de. la. ni. slu. ma. yinjl shes. gsuhs. toU 


=313 I 


ci. Itar. Ses. pa. zad. pai. thsig. yohs. su. gcod. par. nus. pa. 
mAon.'sum. dan. rjes. su. dpag. par. bya. bai. don. la. mi.^ bslu. 
ba de.bshin. du. sin. tu. Ikog. tu. gyur. pai. don. la. yan. nes. 

na zad pai. thsig. mi. bslu. ba. yin. noH des. na. nes. pa. zad. 

Li, mthsan. Sid. cim. kyi. rtags. im. ta. Ikog. tu. gyi.r. pa. don. 

la van. akye. bai. bios. yan. rjes. su. dpag. pa. nid. yin. no|] hyg. 

Ln. Li. tLad. m.as. man,, pa. de. lla, bn. yin. tej hdi. lt,r. gan. 
oi Ita?. bslan, pai. luft. gi. khyad, par. la. brlen. nas rtogs. pa. 
de. ni. mi. bslu. ba. yin. lej dper. na. mnon, sum. dan rjes. su. 
dpag, pas. nogs. par. bya. ban don. rtogs. pa. bshin. nojl sm. u, 
lk?E tu. gyur pai. don. la. yan. ci. liar, bstan. pan luu. gi. khyad. 
par, la. brten. pai. rtogs. pa. yin. noy shes. pan rigs. pas. sm. tu. 
jjlkog. tu.] gyur. pai, don. la. luh. thsad. ma. yin. no|| 

^ 

#i%5fi5inwt3 1 cT«itTf I 

rMs^S^ §151 ^ WcT<TCr%S^ 31^: 


mm. I 

mhon. sum. dan. rjes. su. dpag. pas. rtogs. par. bya. ban 
gnas. gnis. gah. gis. gsuhs. pa. de, nid. kyis. gnas. gsum. pa. 
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gsuns. so. shes. pa. de. la. nes. pa. ga. la. yod[ des. na. ci. skad. 
gsuns. pai. lun. gi. khyad. par. la. brten. nas. shes. pai. gtan. thsigs. 
de. la. nes. pa. [ma.] yin. no. she. na| skyon. hdi. yod. pa, ma. 
yin. te| gah. ston. pa. dan. ne. bai. nan. pa. po. de. rnams. kyis. 
gnas. gsum. ka. ston. pa. po. gcig. gis. bstan. pas. mhon. sum. 
kho. nas. rtogs. par. hgyiir. gyij de. rnams. la. the. thsom. yod. 
pa. ni. ma. yin. no|| da. Itar. gyi. nan. pa. po. rnams. kyis, ni. 
bcom. Idan. hdas. kyis. gsuns. pai. nes. pa. zad. pai. thsig. gi. 
mthsan. nid. kyis. so|| 

I [51] 

^ I I ^ ^R3^'7T?frfrf: ^IcTR; 

I r g g^tisrer l ar^rerR^- 

de, Itar. yan. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyi[sjgah. mdo. sde, la. sogs. 
pa. la. hjug, pa. dahj hdu. byed. thams. cad. skad. cig. ma| chos, 
lliams. cad. bdag. med. pa| mya. nan. las. hdas. pa. thams. cad. 
shi, bao|| shes. chos. Sid. rnam. pa. gsum. dan [f. ISSr^^] hgal. 
bar. mi. byed. pa. ste| myan (xyl.; nas) hdas. kyah. khyed. mams, 
kyis. sans, rgyas. gyis. gsuns. pa. yin. no. shes. gzuh. bar. byao|) 
gnas, gsum. pa, yah. chos. nid. dan. mi. hgal. bar. gnas. pa. yin. 
no|| kun, rdog. tu. skad. cig. ma. dan. bdag. med. pa. dan. Idan. 
par, gnas. gsum. bstan. pa, yin. pas. sol| chos. nid. dan. hgal. ba ni. 
nes. pa. zad. pas. gsuns. pu. nid. du. khas. mi. len. pas. so|| gal. 
te. nes. pa. zad. pai, thsig, gi. mthsan, nid. hdi. hes. pa. zad. pas. 
gsuns yod. pa. shes. gah. las. hes, she. naj rigs. pa. yin. pas. so|| 
gah, thams. cad. du. rigs, pa, brjod. pa, de, nid. nes. | pa. zad, pa. 
yin. no. shes. pa, ni. shar. la. hohs. pas. chog, goj] 

I fR^fOT I fiR fR^r [cTg;]3i^f- 

5R.I I RRcTl- 

%RRfiw^ 1 'RTRg^Rig; I r: ^rr gtR r^% ^ 

ftR^ SRIf 1 i 

de. (xyl.: da.) Itar. luh. thsad. ma. nid. du, grub. pas. hphags. 
kill, sgrub. shabs. lun. bstan. pa. bden. pa. nid. du. hes. par. des. 
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gSLins, pai. lun. Iicliad. pa. phyin. ci. iiia. log. pai. bstan. bcos. 
kyi. sgo. nas. cle..Ion. nid, nes. par. rigs, pa. yin. nolj 5?an. iia. 
gtso, boi. don. ston. pa, nid. la. mnon. sum. dan, rjes. sii. dpag. 
pas, mi. good. shes. mthsan. nid. can. mi. bslii. bas, sin. tii. Ikog, 
til. g^mr. pa. gslian. la. yan. mi, bslu. bai. pliyir. lun, thsad. ma. 
nid. yin. no|[ de. nid. kyi. phyir. gtso. boi. don. la. mi. bslu. bas. 
rjes. su. dpag. pa. gshan. lahaii. shes. gsuhs. pa. yin. te| luh. mi. 
bslu. ba, hid. du. grub. pas. gah, gi. gsuhs. pa. de. yah. thsad. ma. 
hid. dll. grub, pa. yin. no|| 

ci5%>5TFinff^qCrci5qi?fqTci^[%oT (lon^^rq ?) 

SJiqq: 1 3JcT | 

‘jr5irR[«fsitg^r?:r^9fri^TFcf<s(q i mmt 

q#r%; gif? I 

de. liar, thabs. gan. gis. ses. rab. skye. ba. de. bstan, zin. to|l 
da. ni. slon. pa. nid. ston. pai. snod. bstan. par. byai. phyir. iten. 
cih. hbrel. bar. hbyuh. ba. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. gsuhs. te| 
hbras. bu. can. gyi. shes, bya. ba. ni. rten. cih. hbrel. bar. hbyuh. 
ba. yah. dag. pa. ci. Ita. ba. ni. skye. ba. med. pa, yin. pas. ston. 
pa. ni. khoh. du. chud. pai. byed. pai, hbras. bu, gah. la. yod. pa. 
de. skad. ces. byao|| 

q?r e 3^: i sTgjrr ?i;=^cii?5rsTr- 

Ht3rfr5n%qri3[fn«iri: i srffRqegcTi^^tf^ , | l mficq- 

lEigcqiac: sigcgi?; |f% | ■ 

(f. 135b, L. 5) de. [la] log. par. shugs. pai. bsam. pa. dan. 
Idan. pa. shes. bya. ba. ni dinigs. par. gyur. pai. dhos. po. rnams. 
ston. pa. hid. ci. Itar. yin. sham. du. dhos. po. la. dmigs. pai. sgo. 
nas. ston. pa, hid. la. gse. bai. bsam. pa. yod. pas. so|j yah. na. 
dhos. po. chad. pai. rah. bshin. can. ston. pa, hid. yin. par. rtogs. 
nas. gdod. nas. skyei ba. med. pai. stoh. pa. hid. la. gse. bai. 
bsam. pa. yod. pas. soj| don. ma. yin. pa. chen. po. dah. Idan. 
pai. phyir. ro|| shes. bya. ba. ni. dhos. po. med. pai. stoh. pa. hid. 
kyi, don. ma. ses. pas. dam. pai. chos. kyis. hphohs.pai. lam. gyis. 
lies. par. nan. son. du. hgro. bar hgyur, ba. yin. pas. so|| de hid. 
rgyas. par. bstan. par. bya. bai. phyir|| res. hgah. ni. shes. bya. ba. 
la. sogs. pa. gsuhs. te| mi. mkhas. pa. shes. bya. ba, ni. stoh. pa 
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nkl yafi. dag, pa, ji. Ita. ba. bsliin. du.- mi. ses. pas, sol|: ston, pa, 
nid. spans, nas, shes. bya. ba. ni. dnos. po. la, mnon. par. shen, 
pai. .sgo, nas, so][ stoii. pa. nid. kyi> don, ni, med. pa. yin. no. 
shes. bya, ba. ni. rgyu, daiY libras,’ bu. la. skur. ba, lidebs. pa, ni. 
stoh. pa. nid. kyi. don. yin. no. snam. nas. phyin. ci. log, tn. hes. 
pas. so|| dfios. po, tliams. cad. la. skur. ba. lidebs. pa. shes. . bya. 
ba. ni, rgyu dan. hbras. bu. la, sogs. pa. la. skur. ba. lidebs. pas. 
soil de, nid. kyi. (f, 136a) pliyir. rtsa. bai, ses. rab, las. 

bzuh. bar. dkah. bai. sprul. dan. ni| 

legs, par. ma. bzuh. rig. shags. bshin| 

stoii. pa. liid. log. par. rtogs. pa. yis] 

bio. gros, d man, pa. liag. par. byedjj 

chos. hdi, bio. grcs. dman. pa. yisj 

rtogs, par. dkah. ba. mkhyen, nas. suj 

de. bas. thub. pas. chos. . . . [ 

thugs, ni. btah. snoms. mzad. pa. yin|| shes, gsims. soy 

lhag. par. mos. pai. khyad. par. hes. par. byas. te. shes. bya. 
ba. ni. stoh. pa. nid. la, mos. pai, khyad. par. hes, mdsad. de. 
shes. pai, don, Joy 

=cf5f 1 sq^s^q^r ^=qcrr 

?ifqcTiqf | sjqqi HTq|%cc- 

swfq ffq I isqj^iqqi^: ?i:qc[i^ # fqqficifq^qTg: | gl^riqiq- 
I l^qj^iqqi^ra; i qf i# 

mraqiq |tsr ?ifqcir l 

qqi {q^i qt ii 

3?cr^ q?3^Ti=q i 

m nfqreq q^tiqqqitcTiq; li |f% i 

(Madhyarnaka Sastra, XXIV; 11, 12.) 

aflqg^iqlfq I ?i'q?Tiqrqi'q5f%f^f^^q 

11 ^ II 
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(f. 136a, L. 5) de. le. shes. bya. ba. ni. rab. tu. dgah. ba. 

Idan. pa. laoj 

I 5r4'R{wr%^JT I 

(L. 6) rjes. su. ligro. ba. shes. bya. ba. ni. de. kho. na. fiid, 
Se. bar, bstan. pai. rgyu. yin. no[ yon. tan. hbyuh. shes. bya. ba. 
ni. thsul. khriiiis. la. sogs. pao|| 

I I 

gon Wcf# 1 II » II ^ II 

(f. 1366, L. 2) hbras. bu. dpag. tu. med. pa. rna^i. pa[r]. 
chud. pa. med. par. shes. bya. ba. ni. sans, rgyas. nid. du. bshos. 
pai. sbyin. pai. sbyin. pa. la. sogs. pa. rnams. mi. zad. pai. phyir|| 
cii. phyir. byah. chub. nid. du. bsno. bar. bya. she. na] dei. phyir- 
hgro. ba. dgrol. bar. bya. bai. phyir. shes. bya. ba. smos. te| 
sans, i-gyas. su. gyur. nas. hgro. ba. rnams. dgrol. ^bar. byao. 
shes. pai. don. to] 

qiiq^f I 3rd aric |fd I 

II A II 

da. (xyl.; de.) ni. de. kho. na. nid. bstan. pai. hbras. bui. 
khyad. par. brjod. par. bya. bai. phyir] de. Itar. shes. bya. ba. la. 
sogs. pa. gsuhs. tej 



(L. 6.) lam. hdi. shes. bya. ba. ni. de. kho. na. nid. ston. 
pai. rah. bshin. can. no|j de. la. de. kho. na. nid. ni. gah. zag. gi. 
bdag. med. pa. dahj chos. kyi. bdag. med. pa. la. byao || de. yah. 
hdi. la. luh. dan. rigs, pas. bsgrub, par. bstan. pa. yin. pas. de. la, 
luh. gis. bsgrub. pa. bstan. par. byai. phyir] de. la. chos. kyi. shes. 
bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. smos. tej yah. dag. pa. ji. Ita. ba. nid. ces. 
bya. ba. ni, de. kho, na. nid. (f. 137a) ces. pai. don. tojj 

^ I =q(5l ctSTiqild 

I d5f dqWl^cqrf^ I I I 

lha. pa. la. lam, sin. tu, yohs. su. rdsogs. pa. shes. bya. ba, 
ni. sa, drug. pa. la. hjug. pai. bsam. gtan. gyi. pba. rol, tu, phyin, 
pai. rathsan. nid. can. gyi. lam. yohs, su. rdsogs. pas. so]] hdii. 
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don. ni. sa. drug. par. ses. rab. sin, tu. lhag. par. hgyur. ba. 
yin. la| de, yan. bsam. gtan. gyi. slobs, kyis.' yin. tej sems. 
mnam. dan. bshag. pas. yan. dag. pa. ci. Ita. ba. bshin. du. rab. 
tu. ses. so. shes. gsuns. pas. sojj chos. mnam. pa. nid. ces. 
bya. ba. ni. chos. te| phiih, po, dah| khams. dahj skye. inched, 
roams, mthsaii. ma. med. la. sogs. pai. ho. bo. nid. yin. pas. 
mfiam. pa. nid. yin. no. shes. pai. don. tojl 

1 i ^s^tJifT3rcqi^f5r¥Rf% i 

mthsan. ma. med. pa. mnam. pa. nid. dan. shes. bya. ba. 
ni. gah. kun. tu. brtags. pai. rtog. pa. dan. bra!, bslus. pa. med. 

pa. chos. kyi. dbyihs. de. mthsan. ma. med. pa. ste| rnam. 
par. rtog. pai. ses. pa. thams. cad. kyi. yul. ma. yin. pas. soil 
des. na. chos. thams. cad. mthsan. ma. med. pa. shes. brjod. 
pa. nid. yin. no]] dei. phyir. chos. thams. cad. yohs. su. grub, 
pai. bdag. nid. can. yin. pas. mthsan. ma. med. pa. mnam. pa. 
nid. yin. no|l mthsan. nid. med, par. mnam. pa. nid. dan. shes. 
bya. ba. ni. gah, kun. tu. brtags. pai. brjod, par. bya. ba. dah| 
brjod. par. byed. pai. bdag. nid. gzun. ba. dah| hdsin, pai. rnam. 
pa. can. gyi. chos. de. thams. cad. sin. tu. med. pa. nid. yin. 
pai. phyir. kun. tu. brtag., pai. mthsan. nid. des. [na] mthsan. 
nid. med. pa. yin. pas. mthsan. nid. med. par. mnam. pa. nid. do|| 

m ^4: gg^ aigpcwg^ 
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Ex. Aianm-iyared. ' 

Powwcm iyanra pattam. (Pura. 3, Comm.) 

(Frontlet [of an elephant] made of gold.) 
Atarrakii-kilavi, 

Pal-yanai-y-um ampotu tulahki. (Pura. 63.) 

(Many elephants having been shattered with arrows.) 
Kiirrattai*-k-ifei 2 f}?ai vijittarru, ( Kura j, 894.) 

(It is similar to inviting the God of Death with hands.) 
Atan-vinai-p-patuiaL 

Neyyotu turanta mai-y-iruh-kuntaL (Pura. 147.) 

(The black flowing tresses of a woman deprived of oil) 
unappattal. (Kalit. 48.) 

(She is filled with beauty-spots on her skin.) 
Aianin-ataL 

akiya v-akkam. (Kural, 283.) 

(Property made through theft.) 

Aianir-kotaL 

Ilankuta Icinivi y-dt ani-konta nin-malai. (Kalit. 46.) 
(Your mountain beautified by the shining and flowing 
stream.) 

AianotU'-mayankal, 

Verapi n-ontalir. 

NctnhAiOti y-ulmai-p pamrohi milaintu. (Pura. 77.) 
(Having worn the shining sprouts of raargosa tree with 
a piece of the long creeper named w|mnl) 

Pdlotu kalanta nir. 

(Water mixed with milk.) 

Nan-pon. ■ ' 

viraii-k konm. (Pura. 152.) 
(Take the fine gold along with many heaps of gems.) 

A fa notiy orti vina i-k-kilavL 

Kuta-ticai-t 
Tan-katir matiyam polavum, 

Ninru nilaiiya r- ulakamd t-utane. (Pura. 56.) 

(May you live long with all the people like the cool- 
rayed moon shining in the west.) 

Irum-pe r- okkalotji tinm. (Pura. 150.) 

(Eat with a wide circle of relatives.) 

Pdvatiydr ceranokkin. ' , 

I — - " - ^ ^ , 
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Ofiru-mariippir kaliravara, 

Kapputaiya kayam-patiyinai. (Pura, 15.) 

(You have allowed to bathe in the ponds well attended 
tO' by them the elephants which have shining tusks 
and fierce look along with broad feet.) 
Atimotiyamta %wTu-vinai^^ 

rol^yolfHohkavin vatiya toL (Kiira|j 1235.) 

(The ' shoulder which w^as once bright/ but has, now 
faded with the armlets.) 

(The big elephant 'which fought with the mountain.) 
Aiandtiyainiaoppal-’OpptiraL 

' Kolaiyir kotiyarai ventoruttal paihkuL 
Kalai-kai Uaianotii x\tx. (Kura|, 550.) 

(The King slaughtering the wicked is similar to the 
weeding of plants grown near green crops.) 

Innan, 

Kannankottai. 

(He is blind by Ms'.eye.) ^ 

Kaialmiitavan, 

(He is, lame by 

The expressions kannar koiiai and M/d/ mutavmi 
are respectively parallel to' the/ Sanskrit' sentences^ aksna kamh 
pMena kha^jah. ■ 

, Etu. 

Vali-miku mkuliyan val-urra mannarai. (Kalit, '46,) , 

(The kings who had taken their swords on account of 
their anger increased with their might.) 

Manaiidna mantark k-unarccL (Kura}^ 453.) 

(Feeling is produced in men through mind.) 

Nalliya-k kotanai nayanta ko|kaiyotii. 

Munnat cenranam, (Cirupan. 126-9,) 

(We went to see Nalliyakkotan sometime before.) 

Note Jf. — ^Sometimes a verbal participle (vinahy-eccam with 
a noun in the objective case is used instead of a noun in the 
instrumental case. 

Ex. Oru-kanai kontu mu-v-eyil 1-utarri. 

(Having destroyed three forts with one arrow.) 

Here the word kontu is used to signify that kanai is the instru- 
ment of utar^h Here kanai is in the objective case governing 
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the transitive verb But later on words liki^ kanai-kontu 

were taken as one word under the misapprehension that the word 
kami wzs the base of the noun instead of a noun in the objec- 
tive case with the case- suffix dropped. Then the word kontu wzs 
taken as a collurupu (a word used as a case-suffix), cf. the com- 
mentary on the line « Nallar-uruppelah konf warriyal kol \ (Kalit. 
56.)' " . . * 

Note 2. — From the statement ^ aiano tiyainia V’-orii^vinai-k 
kilavi [ in the sutra one may think that the expressions ^ dciriya- 
notu indndkkan vanidn * (pupil came with the teacher) and 
^ mdndkkanotu dciriyan vanidn ' (teacher came with the pupil) 
\vere grammatically correct. But the sutra < Oru-vinai y-otii-c-col 
l-uyar-pin valjlte (Col. 91) restricts the use of the suffix of n only 
to be used along with the noun denoting the superior. This is 
one of the points where ancient Tamil differed from Sanskrit, 
where the third case-suffix is used along with the noun denoting 
the inferior cf. saha-ytikle apradhdne (Paiiiiii Ast. 11, iii, 19). 
But in later Tamil the ancient restriction w^as not attended to and 
hence we see the sentence * vania nampiyai-i iampi iamioiii* 
(the lord who came with his brothei*) in Kamparamayanam 
where nampi refers to Tidnia and iampi refers to Laksmana. 

Note 5.- — The expression ‘ inndn-eiu Vis split by I|ampuranar 
into two parts [ iwd'dn ^ and eiu which respectively mean ' one of 
such description' and ' cause The examples given by him 
under ^ inndn ' are ^ kanndr koUai\ and kdldl miitavan Cena- 
varaiyar, on the other hand takes ' ' as a compound 

word to mean etu which is denoted both by the suffixes in and^n 
(Le,) ihQ jndpaka-hetu and condemns Ilampuranar that the word 
^ ' cannot denote a person who is to be described with 

reference to his limbs. Such examples in his opinion come 
under anna-piravum in the sutra. Naccinarkkiniyar seems to 
agree with him. But the interpretation of Ilampuranar, seems to 
be better since the word eiu here can mean only jndpaka-hetu, 
the kdraka-'hetn having been mentioned by atarrahi-kilavi. 

Teyvaccilaiyar takes inndn-etii as three suffixes m, an and eiu 
and states ^ pukai-y-unmaiyin neruppunmauy-arika ' (learn the 
presence of fire on account of the presence of smoke), ‘ puhai-y- 
tmntaiydn nemppimmai-y-arika' and ^ pukai-y-eiu--v-dka-nernp-> 
punmai-y-arika ' as examples. Since this sutra deals with the 
specialised meanings of the third case-suffix whose general mean- 
ing was mentioned in the previous sutrai such an interpretation 
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of Teyvaccilaiyar seems to be far from satisfactory. Besides he 
states that the word anna -piravum in the sfitra refers to the 
words karanam^ niniittam, innai and mdru. This clearly shows 
that he mistook the words iiu and anna-pirainini refer to coU 
lunipu. But Tolkappiyanar has not made mention of colltirupu 
in any of the siitras found in verriimai-y--iyal, nor eiii and anna- 
piramim can refer to case-suffix when the remaining portion 
deals with the meaning of the case-snffix. 

Note 4. — Under ^ aianin-iyarar Ifampuranar gives ^ taccan 
ceyta ciru-md vaiy am {Kurun, 61). (Small vaiyam made by 
carpenter). Cenavaraiyar condemns this since such sentences 
form examples for vinai-mutal found in the previous sutra. This 
seems to be fair. 

Note 5* — The wovd aiii \xa atanin-iyaral, atarrakii kilavi etc. 
refers to the object denoted by the word which takes the third- 
case-suffix. 

Note 6. — Such examples as ^ maii-yohi okhmi fmtkam' (the 
face compares itself with moon) where otu denotes comparison, 
^ culohi kaltdai par an cumantatu^ (ass carried the burden with 
the child in the womb) where otu is used with a word which 
denotes an object that is not visible, are taken under ^ anna- 
piravum by Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar. Naccinarkkini- 
yar in addition to them gives ' tiraUntiiniyan ttyar-mariip^ ' 
(they have their superior tusks with gems on them) etc. manat- 
iotu vdytnai moliyindn (straight forward expression with mind) 
and states that in the former an is used in the sense of otu and 
in the latter otu in the sense of dij. This seems to be against the 
opinion of Tolkappi^^anar. Cenavaraiyar clearly states that both 
otu and an were used in all the senses mentioned above. 

Note 7. — Cenavaraiyar anticipates the objection made by Dr, 
Caldwell stated under the previous sutra that, since there are two 
suffixes otu and dtz, they should come under two different cases 
and gives two reasons for not having done so : — (1) both of 
them are used in all the meanings mentioned above : and (2) in 
Sanskrit different case-suffixes are taken to belong to one case 
if they have the same meaning. . An objection was raised 
against the second. Since the vocative case is not taken as a 
separate case in Sanskrit and it is taken as a case by Tolkappiya- 
nar, it is not safe to bring in the analogy of Sanskrit* Cena- 
varaiyar answers this point by the statement that eight cases were 
mentioned in Aindra-Vyakarana and Tolkappiyanar has followed 
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it The latter point is supported by the statement > a 
nirainta iolkappiyant' made in the pdyirajii by Panamparanan 

Note 6’.— Some read innena for mkena in the seventh line of 
the sutra. 

Note 9, > — In the Cenavaraiyam (Damodaram Pilki Edii.) 
the sentence ^ mtanulut pontUvernimai-y-allahi tirtipti-vir-m-- 

otappattamaiyanum ' is found. It 
means ^ siiice^ in Sanskrit, it is taken as one case where there 
are different suffixes without difference in meaning In the 
Saiva-siddhanta edition the reading is * vatanulut poniUverru- 
mai-y-allaiu tiritpti-verrtmiaiydn oni-vernimaiydka otappataniai- 
yanum This also means the same. But in the former the 
expression ^ portiUvepyitmai-y-allaiu ' should be taken as an 
adjunct to iirupu in ttriipti-veriHinim and in the latter it 
should be taken as a verbal participle modifying diappatdmai- 
ydnunu 

75, fE.T<sk<S:T @a/(o^ 

(^srm’LJ Quujifluj QQjpj^i<oS>ws 8(meSl 
<5TuQufr0 (srr,7uS^iEi 0<5.T<5fr(^ w^Qmj, 

Ndnkd kiwaie 

Kii-ena-p peyariy a verrimiai-k kilavi 
Ep-poru l-dyinun kollti ntaiu-v-e. 

The fourth called Im-verrmnai denotes recipient, whatever 
substance it may be. 

Ex, Nelli-t tihkani . . . eraakku Ittanaky-e. (Pura. 91.) 

(You gave me the sweet fruit.) 

Arari y-antanark k-arumarai pala-pakarntu, (Kalit. 3.) 

(Having taught Vedas to brahmans who had studied six 
ahgas.) 

Noie L — The significance of the expression ^ ep-poruUdy in- 
um ' in the sutra is, according to llampuranar, that the recipient 
may be in the fii’st person, second person or the third person, 
Cenavaraiyar, on the other hand, states two points: — (1) Even 
though the word meaning < to give ' is not found in such 
examples as * Mdndkkarkkii nur-pornl nraitidn ' (he explained the 
work to his pupils), the fourth case-suffix is used after the word 
mdndkkar. (2) There are two elements in gift : — ^one is sm- 
svaiva-nimiii or the abandonment of the right of one's owner- 
ship and the other is para-svatva-dpddana or the transferring 
of the right of ownership to another. But in examples like 
^ mdndkkarkku arivit kotuttdn ' (he gave knowledge to pupils), 
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or taowledge, though it goes to pupils, does not leave 
the teacher. Still in such cases the fourth case-siifBx may be 
used. That such usages are sanctioned by Tolkappiyanar is 
inferred by the expression ^ e-p-portiUaylmim' in the siitra. 
Naccinarkkiniyar repeats what has been said by Cenavaraiyar, 

Note. 2 , — It is worthy of note that Cenavaraiyar's statement 
^ manakkarlMi arhm kohiitdn' mdiht explanation under it has 
its parallel in the statement of the commentator of Vakyapadiya 
— ^ Tydgd ddnanif dtyamdnasya svatvanivrUyd aparasvaivdpd^ 
ddnam | ^ Sudrdya maiim daddii* ityairdpi maiisanidnasya ca 
ekadisas-iyajyamdna Hi svaim-nivrtyaparasvaimpddanadahsa- 
ne miikliy a eva daddtyarihah | Anye in mateh ddna’-sambandhd- 
navagamdt gatina iiydimh (Vakyapadiya, Kanda 3, Karika 262). 
Cenavaraiyar seems to have adopted the gmindriha of the fourth 
case-suffix. 

76. j}j^g}(^sSl^<ksr iq(Si^)u,(oiS)LDuSl <sur^p(^i^w 

Si^p(§uu(B Qufr0<srf} €sr^Qirr(^ Qi3(r(sSuSlm 
S\pp(^^^u LjmL^mLDuS} QsrppQuif(f^il. u.rrpisSl(dfr 
iblLl 9 p ue^su^p <srrp€Slp QpLJiSQm'ssr^ 

^uQufr(7^ 8>sfr<sStif Lopmuireo QojmnL^L 

AiaThi'^vinai y-^utaimaiyi n^atarkutam pataialin 
Aiarkii-p-paiu portili n-^ahivahu Ulaviyin 
Atarhi-^ydp putaimaiyi n-atar^-ponit tdtalin 
Natpir pakaiyir Mialir cirappin^ewu 
A-p-'porut kilaviyu fH^aian-pdla v-enmandr. 

They say that the dative case denotes the object for which 
an action is done, the object to which one subjects himself, the 
object to which another is apportioned, the object of transforma- 
tion, the object which is suited to another, the aim of an action, 
the object of friendship, enmity, love, superiority etc. 

Atarhi’-vinaHy-utahnai. 

Ex. Pinikku maruntu pira. (Kural, 1102.) 

(Others serve as medicine to diseases.) 

Vari-manar punai-pavaikkii-k kulavi-c-cinaip pu-k- 

koytu. (Pura. 11.) 

(Having plucked flowers from bent branches for the 
image made in sand-heap.) 

AtarkutampaiiitaL 

Canror kolaikku utampattar. 

(The great fell victims to slaughter.) 
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Aiarkii-p-patti-pomL 

Perii»mita--p pakattukku-t turai-y-u m-iinto. (Pura. 90.) 
(Is there any landing place (not suited to) a fat bull ?) 
Oru-nl y~ayinai...nir perricinork-ke. (Pura. 125.) 

(You have become the only resort for those who came 
to you.) 

Poriinarkku...cey. (Pura. 14.) 

(You are God Murukan to those who attack you.) 
Ahi-v-ahi’-kilavL 

Valaikku-p pon vaiiku. 

(Purchase gold for bracelet.) 

AiarkU’-yappiitaimai. 

Patini patum vancikku 
Natal canra maintinoy. (Pura. 15.) 

(Oh King ! who possesses valour which fits with the 
song sung by the lady-minstrel.) 

AiarporuttdiaL 

Kttlirku-k kurreval ceyyum. 

(He does menial service for his food.) 

Natpu, 

Vilunark kiraicci. (Kalit. 8.) 

(The desired object to those who desire.) 

Kettarkku nattar il. (Kural, 1293.) 

(There are no friends to bad men.) 

Pakau , , 

Cemmai-y-i n-ikantorii-p porid-ceyork k-a-p-poru| 
Immaiyu marumaiyum pakai-y-ava t-ariyayo. 

(Kalit 14.) 

(Do you not know that the wealth acquired by 
unrighteous means serves as the source of enmity to 
him both in this world and in the next ?) 

KdiaL 

Nummotu 

Tunpan tunai-y-aka natn n-allatu 
Inpam-u m-unto v-emakku. 

(How can there be happiness for me unless I follow 
you though we would be attended upon by misery ?) 
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Tantaiyar-k-ku 

Aral-van tana-v-ar putalvar-tam malalai* (Pura. 92.) 
(The indistinct words of children gave pleasure to their 
parents.) 

Cirappu, 

Yam iiumakku-c cirantanaiii. (Kalit. 5.) 

(We are superior to you.) 

Note, — *Ifi' in words like atarhi'-vinai--y--itiam^^ is 
explitive. 

77. 

^<^Qm<osru QuiljiFIuu Q^jpguosims Q(3freS 
6sflp/6l^ Q(sudr^ 

Ainia kuvaie 

In-n^ena-p peyariya vernintai-k kilavi 
liani nArriiti v^ennu ni-atu-v-e. 

The fifth case called < in-verruniai ' denotes the nature of 
an object in its relation to another. Comparison, contrast, 
separation, limit, cause etc. form the meanings of this case. 

Comparison, 

Ex. Kulavi kolpavari n-6nipumati. (Pura. 5.) 

(Protect like those who tend children.) 

Contrast ' 

Payan-rukkar ceyta v-utavi nayan-rukkin 
Nanmai katalir peritu. (Kural, 103.) 

(The good deeds of those who do them without expect- 
ing any return are bigger than sea.) 

Separation. 

Ninnin vitaa nilar-pol. (Kalit. 61.) 

(Like the shadow which is never separated from you.) 
Limit 

Kumariyin terku. (Pura, 6.) 

(That which is south of cape comorin.) 

Cause, 

Aru-vitar-c ciru-neri y-eralin varunti. (Pura, 135.) 
(Having suffered on account of the ascent though the 
narrow path of the steep valley.) 

78. (aiJimmrih ujmQ<3u 

fi&krQSiio Qqji1}(Sidl£> 

(B^muo QuQ^mw 



THE vRTTis. ' . 

BY 

V. RaGHAVAN, B.A., (HONS.)j ‘ 

Research Student, University of Madras, 

(Continued from VoL VII, part I, page 52). 

The number of Vrtiis. 

We already referred to a possibility of holding Vrttis to be 
only two in number. Abhinava actually refers to a view that held 
so and refutes it. We are not able to know the author of that 
view. Says Abhinava : 

q!o5cTgi^f{«iqi^qcig5iqi: qqT3[i ^i% i” 

Abhi. Bha. Mad. MS , Vol. Ill, p.4. 

Earlier, while commenting on the enumeration of four 
Vrttis in chapter six, he says : 

‘ i:, fm-, i’ 

Gaek. edn. p. 271. 

The author of the view of Vrttis being only two must have 
held the two Vrttis to be either the Bharati and the Sattvatl refer- 
ring to Vak and Cesta or the Kaisiki and the Arabhati referring 
to Lalitya and Auddhatya. In the second quotation from 
Abhinava given above we have a view of Vrttis being three in 
number. Its author might have held the three Vrttis to be 
respectively the Vyapara or activity of Vak (speech), Kaya (body) 
and Manas (mind). Or this view of three Vrttis in Abhinava may 
refer to Udbhata's view which we shall consider presently. 

Udbhata propounded a theory of three Vrttis, which is set 
forth with its refutation by Lollata in the AbhinavabharatL 
Udbhata first demolished Bharata's four Vrttis and then set up 
his own view. He first questi^ied the sufficiency of the four 
Vrttis. He advanced two arguments against Bharata's Vrttis. 
He took the drama called Utsrstikanka which Bharata^ has 


L Vide Bharata 98—100. 
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described as a drama' of Kanina' Rasa and : as devoid of the 
Kaisikh Arabhati and Sattvati. That is, it is a drama of the 
Bharati-Vrtti, Udbhata asks how Karuna which is a' Cesta is 
referred to by Bharata by the Bharati which is speech ? Speech 
however is a chief accessory in the shape of wailings to Kanina. 
But the real Vrtti in Karuna in the type called Utsrstikahka is 
What is this new Vrtti ? It is the depiciting of the 
realisation of the effect or fruit of both speech and action. This 
new Vrtti must be accepted and it is necessary. Otherwise in 
swoon, death, etc., where there can be neither speech nor any 
action, there will be no Vrtti at all Stopping with this criticism 
of Udbhata alone, we are likely to form the idea that Udbhata, 
besides holding the four Vrttis of Bharata, created and held, for 
places not covered by those four, a new fifth Vrtti called Phala- 
Samvitti or briefly Phala Vrtti. That is what the Dasarupaka 
and the Bhavaprakasa do. 

The second criticism of Udbhata is this : There is no need 
for Kaisiki which can be included in Sattvati since it also refers 
only to action. If it is said that the special recognition of it is for 
the fact that it is most charming and is the Vrtti of the chief Rasa 
called Srngara (Kama), then, to be scientific, the scheme should 
be changed and two more Vrttis must be recognised for Dharma 
and Artha. Kama alone, among the Purusarthas cannot be 
selected and patronised. Thus, the scheme of four Vrttis is also 
deficient. That is, the scheme of the lour Vrttis of Bharata is 
firstly insufficient and secondly deficient. 

So, Udbhata proposes his new theory of three Vrttis. He 
divides all situations into two — action and non-action. In the 
latter there is no Cesta or Vyapara but there is the effect of some 
Cesta or Vyapara. In it man enjoys the fruit of his Cesta and 
accordingly non-action or enjoyment or realisation of fruit is the 
Vrtti called This field of action is called 
and is primarily of two kinds, righteous and sinful, and 

For, an act may be right or wrong. As for instance 
Rama’s love for Sita is righteous and is Nyaya Vrtti whereas 
Havana’s passion for Sita is wrong and is Anyaya Vrtti. 
It would have been better a little if we had in the text here 

and These two, Nyaya and Anyaya Vrttis, 

are again, at first, two fold. They can be either vocal or physi- 
cal Cesta, i, e., and %sr. The word %ST should be taken in 
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a wider sense as well as in a narrower sense. The reference of 
these Vrttis to each of the four Purusarthas multiplies them by 
four. Phala Vrtti is the Vftti of the realisation of the fruit and is 
of many kinds according to the Rasa and situation. This is 
the meaning of the following verse of Udbhata : 

‘311^ l 

3 11 ’^ 

=^31^: aisqi ^rqq: i cit qrgfqqr^ 

finjqi apiFH %!% qqp'cl | 

arqqiqi I) 

Firstly Vrtti is of two kinds : Vak and Cesta ; they become 
eight by relation to the four Purusarthas which again, by being 
Nyayya and Anyayya, become sixteen. Phala Vrtti is varied 
according to situation. Leaving the sub-divisions, he postulates 
three Vrttis, Nyaya and Anyaya (of the Cesta class) and Phala- 
Saihvitti (of the nature of realising the fruit of Cesta). 

Lollata criticised this view of Udbhata. First he took up 
the second criticism that there is no need for the Kaisiki. He 
said that though Kaisiki could be included in Sattvati, it was 
enumerated specially because it appealed to the audience more. 

This is a very weak reply to Udbhata's 
criticism. As regards the first criticism of Udbhata that in 
Utsrstikanka, unless a new Vrtti called Phala Samvitti is recog- 
nised, there is a danger of the danger of that drama 

being devoid of any Vrtti, Lollata refutes the very conception of 
Phala Vrtti. All Vrtti is defined as Vyapara and if there is no 
Vyapara there is no Vrtti. In Phala Samvitti there is no activity 
and consequently there is no Vrtti at all. If there is some 
activity in it, it must be either vocal or physical activity. Such 
vocal or physical activity may be subtle and imperceptible. But 
beyond Vak and Cesta, no other Vyapara is known. In the 
acting of the process of dying or swoon, there is really any 
amount of activity. On thinking or remembering of death or 

swoon the actor sings. Thus, though not in death, 

1. This verse must be a Parikara Sloka in Udbhata’s com- 
mentary on the N. S. 
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itselfj in dying— there is activity. That' in there is 
activity need not be proved at length. The very activity of subtle 
breathings which cannot be absent in these states^ is a recognis- 
able activity and is the Sattvati Vrtti. Even assuming that these 
states do not have any Vyapara, there is little need for postulat- 
ing any new Vrtti. For, if there is no activity, nothing, how is 
it, asks Lollata, that the character is said to have the realisation 
of the fruit of his action, The state of dying may be 

presented in subtle emotional acting and as such may be in the 
Sattvati Vrtti but, asks Udbliata again, that none can postulate 
any Vyapara in a dead body, which must necessarily bring in the 
need for his new Vrtti of Phala, if one wants to avoid leaving a 
certain portion of the drama as devoid of any Vrtti. Lollata 
replies that no doubt Bharata has said that drama is Vrttimaya 
but it means that drama taken as a whole is of the form of Vrtti. 
It does not really matter if one particular situation like the dead- 

state — devoid of Vrtti. The drama, as a whole, can 
be shown to be based on Vrttis. 

Lollata criticises also the scheme of Nyaya and Anyaya Vrttis 
of Udbhata. To say that in sinful activities there is Purusartha 
is contradiction in terms. For there can be no achievement 
of Purusartha if the activity is sinful. But this is not good 
criticism of Udbhata's position. Udbhata does not mean by his 
righteous and sinful activities that the Purusarthas are achieved 
or not achieved but only the Aucitya and Anaucitya of one's 
Pravrtti. That is, Rama's love is, he says, Nyayya Vrtti and 
Ravana's Kama, Anyayya Vrtti. Havana need not have 
attained Kama, the third Purusartha. But take the case Agni- 
varna's debauchery. It is surely Kama is 

realised there. Therefore a more proper criticism of Udbhata's 
Nyaya and Anyaya Vrttis will be thus; Just as it is Srhgara or 
Rasa in the case of the Nayaka like Rama and is Srhgara- Abhasa 
or Rasa- Abhasa in the Pratinayaka like Havana, the former being 
Ucita and the latter Anucita, so also it is Vrtti in Rama and Vrtti- 
Abhasa in Ravana. Thus in the cases of sinful Pravrtti we need 
not resort to a classification of Vrttis into righteous and sinful, 
we can cast away the terms Nyaya and Anyaya and apply here 
also the term Abhasa. We need not call the sinful Vrtti as 
a separate Vrtti but as the Abhasa of a Vrtli.i 

1. Anyaya is a stronger word than Anucita. Udbhata when 
he wrote his K. A. S. S. had a similar idea of improper Pravrtti 
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Sakaligarbha, a hitherto unknown writer on Natya, who 
must have come between Udbhata and Lollata, (As re. this writer, 
Vide J. O. R. M., Vol. VI, Part 3. My article on ‘Writers quoted in 
the Abhihava Bharati) propounded another theory of Vrttis. He 
realised Udbhata’s point as regards the problem of finding a Vrtti 
in Marana, Murccha etc. but rejected his solution. Another diffe- 
rence between Udbhata and Sakaligarbha is that the latter did, 
not attack the four old Vrttis. Accepting them, he added a fifth 
a substitute for Udbhata’s Phala Vrtti. So it is his view that 
Abhinava refers to as the view of five Vrttis. Taking the view 
that the last Vyapara that can be accepted in swoon or in the 

state of dying is breathing or Udbhata says that it is 

absent in dead-state and therefore fears the total absence of any 

Vrtti there. Sakaligarbha asks this question: Is snqqfeqvcj; 
the only Vyapara possible ? He says that Vyapara can also be 
In etc., there certainly is present a certain 

kind of Vrtti. It is not the Sattvati of breathing— 

Sakaligarbha was perhaps an Advaitic scholar. He said 
that in etc. there is a Vrtti called 

i.e., a Vyapara of the shape of Jnana. How is it known that there 
is such a Vrtti and what is this new Vrtti itself ? Atma Saihvitti 

is the Atman itself, the of Atman, the self-knowledge of 

Atman by itself, when there is no activity of the outward senses. 
Such is the case in stupour. That such a Vrtti existed in Murccha 
is laterly made out by the remembrance of the person that 
he was in a swoon, the argument being analogous to the Advai- 

tin's based on the remembrance— Since Atman is 

eternal, indestructible and cognisant there is no denying its own 
Samvitti even in cases of death. This is the view of Sakaligarbha 


rearing an Anaucitya in Ehavas resulting in the Urjasvi-AIankara. 
Bhamaha’s Urjasvi is but Udbhata defines it thus : 



*lRRr ??0rRT =? II 

He illustrates it by Siva’s extreme passion for Parvati which made 
him disregard decorum and made him try to get her even forcibly. 
Siva’s Pravrtti, though slightly and apparently improper cannot be 
Anyaya Vrtti. Therefore, Ruyyaka illustrates Urjasvi by Ravana’s 
passion for Sita, 
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who definitely holds five Vrttis, the old four plus Atma 
Samvitti, which is criticised by Abhinava in the Vrtti-chapter. 
It is this view that Saradatanaya records with the woi'd 
after giving Udbhata's new view. 

TlsiFcff q>: | p- 

Here Saradatanaya says that there is no additional Artha 
Vrtti, ue.^ the Phala Vrtti, which Udbhata wants to hold and that 
in its stead others hold a fifth Vrtti called Visranta. The word 

^Visranta' is evidently an error for which means 

or refes to Sakahgarbha. 

This Sakaligarbha also has been refuted by Lollata. There 
is no quarrel with his view that Vyapara can also be 
But the criticism of Lollata is that Sakaligarbha has been stray- 
ing away from the fact of drama and stage into logical or philo- 
sophical extremes. The stage depicts emotions and the concrete 
world of objective things perceptible to the outer senses. The 

Atma Sarhvitti which is or in which the subject and 

object and the means of perception are the same Atman itselh 
has no place on the stage. So there is neither Udbhata's Phala 
Vrtti nor the more pedantic Atma Samvitti. Vrttis are only four 
as given by Bharata. 

Abhinava has little to add to the remarks of Lpllata who has 
done the criticism-work. Abhinava says that Udbhata need not 
fear that part of the drama will become devoid of Vrtti. It is not 
necessary that the whole should have Vrttis. The stage, plat- 
form^ pillars etc. have no Vrttis and similar is the case of the 
dead body. Vrtti is man's activity in the direction of achieving 
the four Purusarthas which is the theme of all literature. So it 
is that Bharata has said that Vrttis are the ^ Mothers of Kavya 
In Marana, Murccha etc, also there is activity and the Vrtti there is 
SattvatL In Karuna, the Rasa of the Utrstikankai, since there is 
incessant wailing, Bharata gave the Vrtti as Bharati. If it is said 
that it is devoid of the other three Vrttis, it does not mean that 

1. The chief character of Utsrstikanka is that it is an one act 
play, in which one or more women, the wife or wives, wail over the 
death of their husband or husbands killed perhaps in a battle. 
Finally some miracle must unite them. The Rati Vilapa in Kali- 
dasa's K. S., if it is separately presented in stage technique, may 
thus be a good example of this Utsrstikanka. 
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other Vrttis are totally absent. Only they cannot be prominent, 
B^urther there cannot be drama without some Vyapara of mindj 
boc3y or speech. Practically speaking, the case of a certain part 
of a play becoming devoid of Vrtti, Nirvrttika, can never occur. 
For though a dead body has no Vrtti, its presence is Vibliava for 
the grief of another which is the Vrtti of that portion of the 
drama. If however Udbhata does not mean the dead state but 
only the action of death-pangs, surely he loses his case for there 
is Vyapara there and the Vrtti is Sattvati. If Udbhata means the 
dead-state, there are two answers. Firstly Abhinava says — 

We must accept that the dead have no 
Vrtti and need not have any Vrtti, even as the stage-parapher- 
nalia, It helps as Vibhava to the Rasa of another. The second 
answer is not one given by Abhinava but what we can suggest. 
It is a general criticism of Phala Vrtti, which Udbhata gives as 
the Vrtti of Phala-Anubbava, the climax of a Rasa like 

in Srhgara, death elsewhere and so on. Such Phala which 
he says is manifold according to the situation can and should 
never be shown on the stage. Udbhata has forgotten Bharata's 
stage rules one of which is that the Phala is not shown on the stage. 
Marana, u dead body and not the acting of the pangs of dying, 
which is the case under discussion, is expressly prohibited on the 
stage by Bharata, Even in Mahakavya the description of certain 

* V 

Phalas like is poetic sin. So at least in Natya there is no 

need for Phala Saitivitti and Atma Samvitti. There is another 
confusion in Udbhata's position. The Phala Vrtti starts and 
comes into being for the special case of WT etc. but laterly is 
given as the Vrtti of I'ealisation of the fruit of either Vak 

or Cesta. If cases of other than and 3?^ are 

meant, surely will be of the shape of some Vrtti of 

Vak or Cesta and will never require a new explanation. 

The following! is the text of the Abhinava Bharati where 
Abhinava gives Udbhata's and Sakaligarbha's views with 
Lollata's and his own refutations thereof : 


1. The text reproduced here with corrections was decided 
with the help of my Prof. Mahamahopadhyaya Prof. S. Kuppu- 
swami Sastriyar. The text is that available in the MS. of the 
Madras Govt. Oriental MSS. Library. 
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^ (g) I 

^TKcft =wiw m 11%:, %sr fl cT^q^^or g 

WlPTOcfl I ?TWra; qRc54l(ff)^TW fi%: I 
ffa q?qt I SI^n^cIsqT ; W tcf^ I 
qiq^sqRniq i%i(t)i%^|q ^ra; i 
{^ =q, qi% 3qqi:itR^5T 

=q'i^!?q 1^^ q^qq;, i 

%SIfq(l^)q!T ^191%: ^qt^lRf^I, cT^'iS’Wt 

wg%i%r ^ i % 5[q q q I - 

‘3n% qiq%si’pqf g?qiq=qgs^is{^ I 
^qqrqi q5^%?cn^q^ 3 I! 

This is criticised by Lollata and finally by Abhinava thus : 

^ ifiiq^*. — ei=^T qiqqpcTqk i ciqiiq im- 

cqifqqfqiq; wm^ W S^f^^(qqw) i q 

1%T gq§=qg'^q5%qfqq%(:), I ^ 

sqiqR^ 95^ qii^, era; wii if%?qq; ? aif%r %g; 

qiq%^raf^^ qra^ sqiqiu q 

qqkq:(q:) I q^oF^^raiq 5rMrcq(jn'Jraicq)qikq5qiqR- 
gt¥Tq q^^ 55qqi^rau% ^q^^ I ?i\qq(q^q)qfq =q 

qRcftra qrqq qfgwi%, ?T5r q;qq;? q?qraq 

eirq-^q 11%: 1 qR qffpqiq^qi if%qq qqsqfqfq sqqfR: (g:) 
^qq!^5Tqi^^T(^9r) ; ’pq^qiif^qi^siq iqgfei^q ^qjw 
i^qqcqra;il 

qg; j^'^kqifq^f^^oTr q^iff fM 

gq:^qqqi%ieqgqiqi(k)if®!^iq5iq'qr(^?riqi^>qi) aigiqqq =q q#q 

3ifqi%qi-3ri^JT52n'TR-^qf ^ qf^^q^ 

fi% qqteq— 

cpqq qiqraf qumi^^qtqfqgqqKq^: 
q^i^glqfg (q q5^%^ sncqgfqfq^) qsf%kg 'qg^ H 
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3 5rr:& ?Fi% 

ci%^ H%’^^’fri5q’3;5 cT^ I q I # f| qw wii ! 

^q!jjcf#^i?n: cf^ iRi^fq t I cRfrra; sqpji^: 

I e ^ gqq m qo% f^:(l%:) qjisq^q 

#, q %%siiqR^ qi^q1qq% I q^JJ^t^qiqWW 
sqfTO^q ^qcqfSifq^q gqqig; , qi^oiR^qtq =q qqi^5qiqR##S{q 
qif^qq qi’^qiqRgqqig; qRcftf I l^cR^^q^g cf^frqi- 
qqi^pf^rac 1 5T=q qiiqqi^qq^qiqR ci|f%5q ^] aRf^ai 3Fqg^(?q:) 
q;f%g^5qiqR: #frqql-cqg?|giq | cRHig; qifOTqqi^ qf?cT?Si%: 
qft^i%qil^g; II ^ ^ m sif * 

^ qfgqqfOT^^f^ qii5qiqi?qiqi5=qi^q qi?cftf^: I 

g sqiqRRiq qxqRjq qq | ;t f| q^qiTcrqr gqs^q^ 

ar^fqsRifcqi ii 

Abhi. Bha., Mad. MS., Vol. II, pp. 479-481. 

Elsewhere he says as regards this same discussion : 

“ici?g cTrarqiqMR^^q:, q ^ li%qiq^q fqjf^ I ^ 
q^q«Rq qftq!i%%r{qqr ( qf ) srf^snriq: qiRqifcTi^ I 
* * * ^ ‘q^ §:’ w€i, fcqRqt ^(3ie)f^fRcn^- 

qiqqi%qgi^wqqftqitqqg:^fqT: f^^cTi qq{% i 

l” /6id Voi. iii, p. 4. 

The real position of Udbhata, therefore, as set forth above is 
that he recognises only three Vrttis and those three altogether 
new, »«., jqrq^glll'^, ST'qrq^aUfq' and or 't5qqrai%. But it 

seems in course of tiraC; writers forgot the first two, the reason 
being that the analysis from the point of view of Vak and Cesta 
which Udbhata first gives is availabe in Bharata's scheme of four 
Vrttis itself. The additional, i.e,, the third Vrtti, the curious 
Phala Samvitti alone was long remembered by later writers. 
Udbhata was known to have been the author of a new Vrtti 

L The previous paragraph referred to SakalTgarbha, his view 
and Lollata's refutation of it. This paragraph contains Abhinava’s 
criticism of Udbhata and Sakaligarbha. * Vayam ’ refers to 
Abhinava. 
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called Phala Vrtti. ■ Later writers make a division in Bharata's 
four Vrttis that Bharat! is Sabda Vrtti and stands apart, while the 
other three are Artha Vrttis. The additional Phala Vrtti was 
classed in the latter list of Artha Vrttis. Further there seems to 
be also this slight confusion. The additional Vrtti of Udbhata^ 
his third Vrtti^ which alone was rememberd; was handed down 
as the fifth Vrtti which circumstance places Udbhata's position on 
a par with Sakaligarbba's. Further >Artlia' seems to have been used 
as synonymous with ^ Phala' in addition to being used in contrast 
with Sabda and thus Dhananjaya says that the Audbhatas recog- 
nise a fifth Artha Vrtti meaning thereby the Phala Samvitti Vrtti 
but which is not actually the fifth. Says the Dasarupaka : 

wir qrsqr || 

q5?cT:, 11 

Dhananjaya, strictly speaking, is wrong in calling Udbhata’s 
Artha or Phala Vrtti as belonging to the class of Artha Vrttis as 
distinguished from the Sabda Vrtti, Bharati. For Phala Vrtti is 
the Phala of Sabda as well as of Artha or Cesta according to 
Udbhata. Secondly it is not correct to say that Udbhata held it 
as the fifth Vrtti. As elaborately set forth above, Udbhata recog- 
nised only three Vrttis. 

Saradatanaya repeats the mistake and says — 

II 

|qsin?ciT(i%) ll p- 

The statement of Udbhata's view here exactly corresponds 
to that in the Dasarupaka with the same mistakes. There is an 
additional value in Saradatanaya who, after referring to Udbhata, 
refers to others, which has been above shown ip refer to Sakali- 


L 'Artha' in the word Artha Vrtti here must be taken in 
two senses: (1) Artha or action as distinguished from the speech 
which is Bharat!, the Sabda Vrtti and (2) Artha or object 
fruit Udbhata's Phala. Dhanika does not explain the reference to 
Udbhata here. 
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garbha, who held instead of Udbhata's Artha or Phala Vrtti, 
a fifth Vrtti called Visranti meaning Atmasamvitti.^ 

Bhoja must separately be considered for his treatment of 
Vrtti. He wrote after the Dasarupaka and before the Bhava- 
prakasa which latter work refers to him more than once. Mr. K. S. 
Ramasvami Sastri, in his Sanskrit Inti'oduction to his edition of 
Udbhata's K. A. S. S. with Tilak’s commentary in the Gaek. 
series, 2 says that Bhoja, in his Srngara Prakasa recognises five 
Vrttis following the view of Udbhata , that the fifth Vrtti of both 
Udbhata and Bhoja is called Misra or Artha Vrtti, which has not 
been mentioned by Bharata but has been refuted by Dhananjaya 
and that Saradatanaya reproduces the combined view of Dhanan- 
jaya and Bhoja as regards Udbhata’s fifth Vrtti in his Bha. Pra. 
Now every part of this statement is wrong. Firstly Udbhata 
does not recognise five Vrttis ; secondly, as will be clearly seen 
presently, the Misra Vrtti of Bhoja, who recognises it as the fifth 
in addition to Bharata's four, is totally different from Udbhata's 
new Vrtti called Phala Vrtti ; Saradatanaya does not refer to 
Bhoja’s Misra at all. 

Coming to Bhoja’s treatment of Vrtti, he recognises only the 
old four Vrttis in the last chapter of his S. K. A. In the 
Srngara Prakasa however, the number of his Vrttis increases by 
one. He holds five Vrttis but his fifth Vrtti is not that of Udbhata 
or of Sakaligarbha or of any other writer, nor any new and original 
one, but is only his usual jumble of His fifth Vrtti is called 

the having the features of all the four Vrttis, Kaisiki 

etc., which he also holds like Abhinava as covering the activities 
of Manas, Vak and Kaya. 

m f ^ eii^r, 

grn. Pra., Mad. MS., Vol. II, p. 459. 

The fifth, Vimisra, is thus described : 


1. Ref. J. O. R., Vol. VI, Part II, p. 168. 

2. Vide pp. 14 and 15, 
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cTf 

eiwT^ofm=?gs?Rq it 

Ibid. p. 459. 

The Misra or Vimisra Vrtti has the features of all the other 
Vrttis and is applicable to a case full of all the four Vrttis. Thus 
Bhoja’s Misra Vrtti will resemble the Naiyayika’s separate colour 

called ‘Artha catustayasya ’ at the end of the above 

verse refers to the contents of all the four Vrttis and has nothing 
to do with the word ‘Artha’ in the Artha Vrtti in the Dasarupaka. 
There are certain situations like that wonderful crematorium- 
scene in the Malati Madhava of Bhavabhhti where the action 
passes from Adbhuta to Vipralambha, from Vipi-alambha to 
Bibhatsa, from Bibhatsa to Karuna, from thence to Vira and 
Raudra and again passes into Vipralambha — which necessitate the 
recognition of a Citra or Misra Vrtti. Further, a drama as a 
whole, with all its infinite and varied incidents, can be held to be 
only in the Misra Vrtti. It is really the variety and complexity 
of the dramatic texture that is most relishable. Says Bharata — 

FiqiJTcT: | 

wifq # gifq ^ il 

gqqdHi ^ | 

€ iiqi: m: || 

f^srrtSr ^ M fl I 

jrsginfq || n. s. vii, 118.122. 

The Misra Vftti of Bhoja is for such cases as are praised by 
Bharata in the last verse above quoted. This point, this fact of 
our having in drama always only a complex texture of all the four 
Vrttis is recognised by Abhinava also, as we saw above. But 
Abhinava will not create a mixed Vrtti for this but will abide 
by the age-long rule of naming a thing by Pradhanya. Singa- 
bhupala, in his R. A. S., accepts only the traditional four Vrttis, 
and following the same argument as Abhinava's, criticises Bhoja's 
fifth Misra Vrtti. He says first that Bharata has not sanctioned 
such a new Vrtti and secondly, that Bharati etc. have their well- 
defined places, that when one tries to find out the Vrtti of a situa- 
tion, he can have one of the four there and that a whole scene or 
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play is not said to have the Misra Vrtti but only to have that one 
Vrtti among the old four which stands out prominently. The 
case is similar to that of finding the Rasa of a play. Many Rasas 
may be introduced in subsidiary themes like the Sancari Bhavas 

but the main Rasa is only one in a play and never a 
Thus even as there are Saficari Rasas and one Sthayi Rasa, so 
also there are Sancari Vrttis and one Sthayi Vrtti. 

i 

“ — mk ?pii 
i” p- 

There is a work called Sangita Sudhakara written by one 
Haripaladeva, in the Mad. Govt. Ori. Mss. Library (R. 3082). 
This work, which, though rather late, is yet verjMndependent, 
gives the Vrttis as five, the old four of Bharata, plus a new one 
created by Haripaladeva, »iz., the Brahml Vrtti. This Vrtti is 
created by Haripala for the new Rasa which he has introduced, 
vk., the Brahma Rasa, which he distinguishes from Santa. 
Santa is the development of the Sthayin called Nirveda whereas 
Brahma Rasa’s Sthayin is Ananda, this being the Rasa of Moksa, 
par excellence. Haripala recognises on the whole thirteen Rasas 
and of the peculiarities regarding these Rasas I have spoken in a 
separate paper on the Number of Rasas to be published later. 

etc. p. 16, Chap. 4, Mad. Ms. 
On p. 19, he gives his Vrttis and their explanation thus: — 

qgq: | 

liflrqqi^ ciqi i 

Tjc 

snift ^ miRTFcrilcrT^RT I 

quft cT^ tiqr il 

In the story of the origin of the four Vrttis in Chap. XXII of 
Bharata all the four Vrttis rose out of the actions of Visnu while 
Brahma was a spectator of Visnu’s fight with the two demons. 
Now Haripala creates the Brahmi Vrtti out of this spectator, 
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Brahma* Brahma waS" first fed, up with the Bharati and got 
Nirveda. Then be enjoyed as spectator fAnanda) Visnu's 
Kaisiki etc* While' seeing he was also struck with wonder* So 
Haripala says that the Brahml Vrtti is for the three Rasas' Santa® 
Brahma and Adbhuta. (Vide also J* O, R. M., VoL VL Part 
IV, p* 348*) 

The history of Vrtti in Kdvya, 

Above has been given a survey of the concept of Vrtti in the 
realm of Natya where it originated* But like many other things 
it passed into Kavy a also, experiencing many vicissitudes which 
form the subject of this section. If the concept is studied in rela- 
tion to Kavya, Sravya Kavya, in Alahkara Sastra, this is what 
we must logically expect. The whole field of Sravya Kavya, even 
though it is not recited, is Bharati Vrtti. Descriptions of love/ 
evening, moonlight, seasons etc., must be Kaisiki and of war etc., 
Arabhati. Sattvati, if we accept it as the name of action, is 
as absent from Kavya as Bharati is present. Bharati or the text 
of the whole Kavya will be modified, according to the situation 
by Kaisiki and Arabhati, producing two main varieties of Bharati 
going by the names Vaidarbhi Riti and Goudiya Riti. The concept 
of Guna must here be related to these. The two and the only 
two Gunas necessary for classification are Madhurya and Ojas, as 
characterising the two extremes of Srngara and Raudra. The 
Madhurya Guna, the Kaisiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhi Riti will go 
together on the one hand as distinguishing certain Rasas, Iti- 
Vrftas and verbal expressions and similarly the Ojas Guna, the 
Arabhati Vrtti and the Goudi Riti will go together as characte- 
ristics of a different aspect of poetry. Guna will be the nature 
of the Rasa ; Vrtti, the nature of Vastu or ideas or Itivrtta ; and 
Riti, the nature of the expression of the first and the second 
in suitable words. This, in brief, must be the simple and strictly 
logical position of Vrtti in Kavya. But, in actual history, its 
career is not so easily or so simply seen. 

In poetics we have many concepts having the name Vrtti. 
The only one Vrtti with which we have nothing to do here is the 

the significative capacities of words. The other concepts 
called Vrtti are three, viz.y{l) Varieties of alliteration, 

(2) Varieties of compounded coilacation, and (3)the old 

Vrttis, Kaisiki etc. of Natya. 
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: ■ Bhamaha/' in K. A» IL Sis. 5-8, speaks of three kinds of 
Anuprasa. He first gives Antiprasa as the repetition of the same 
or similar sound— and illustrates it by an alliteration 
with the sounds ^ repeated. (§1. 5.) In Si. 6, he gives another 

variety of Anuprasa as being held by others. It is called 

and is illustrated by the liquid alliterations of < ^ In Si. 8, 

Bhamaha says that still some others speak of another variety of 

Anuprasa called w^hich is illustrated by a repetition of 

syllables. Thus it is clear that Bhamaha mentions three kinds of 
Anuprasa,, the first nameless, the second and the third 

When this is so, we are not able to understand how, to 
point out the addition made by Udbhata, both his commentators 
say that Bhamaha recognised only two kinds of Anuprasa. 

fi >Tiw- 

P. I. Raja's L.Vr. 

‘iTRit (I 1’ 

Tilaka on K. A. S. S. 

Udbhata gives three kinds of Anuprasa (I-l and 3-20), 
^^Eigsrw, Le., l=cqgstT?r and 55TSigqig-. Of these the last 

is the same as mentioned by Bhamaha; first is new and as 
regards the second, it is partially available in Bhamaha. The 
second is given as having three varieties in the K. A. S. S., the 
varieties being called by Udbhata, V|-ttis from which this second 
Anupi'asa is named laterly as Vrttyanuprasa. He names the 
varieties or Vrttis as Parusa, Upanagarika and Gramya. The last 
is the same as the Gramyanuprasa in Bhamaha and is illustrated 
by a similar verse of ^ ^ — alliteration The Upanagarika is 

illustrated by an alliteration with the soft and nasal sound combi- 
nations like This is perhaps the same as the first < ^ ' variety 
of Bhamaha. The Parusa is newly mentioned by Udbhata as a 
case of Anuprasa with Sa, sa, repha, ta etc., ue.y harsh sounds. 
Perhaps Pratiharenduraja and Tilaka take Anuprasas one and 
two, corresponding to the Upanagarika Vrtti and Gramya Vrtti 
of Udbhata, together as one Vrttyanuprasa and hence hold 
Bhamaha to have given only two kinds of Anuprasa, viz.j 
Vrttyanuprasa and Latanuprasa. Now, the appropriate manipula- 
lion of alliterating sounds helps Rasa certainly. The repetition of 
harsh sounds and the Parusa Vrtti produced by their Anuprasa 
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help Vira, Raudra and Bibhaisa Rasas. The Upanagarika, using 
conjunct consonants with nasals and the Gramya also to some 
extent, help Srhgara. Therefore Pratiharenduraja explains Vrtti 
as the use of such sounds as suit and suggest Rasa, 

The first Vrtti is so called because of its harshness^ the 
second because of its being rather refined like the City-bred 
damsel and the third, because it is soft like an unsophisticated 
country-bred damsel. The third Vrtti, Gramya, is also called 
signifying the other extreme of the first, viz.^ 


Ananda is very well acquainted with these Vrttis. He 
considers them as the result of the Gunas, Madhurya etc. in the 
collocation. (L pp. 5-6.) In Uddyota three he again mentions 
the Vrttis, Upanagarika etc. as such use of words as will promote 
the realisation of Rasa. He takes the Vrtti in a double sense, in 
the sense of the Vrttis of Natya, Kaisiki etc. which are to be 
considered in Kavya also and in the sense of Upanagarika etc. 
The former he describes as ideas suitable or appropriate to Rasa 
and the latter as words suitable to Rasa {Vide Dhva. A. Ill, 

p. 182). 

qq f^I {Ifq^rr: ^T: II 111. 33. 


fi 


qcir: 

ft ^gn%rcq^oi 




qiiinq =q 




Laterly also Ananda makes the same distinction and 
mentions the two Vrttis together. 

“5I5a:cItqTW qi: q;iI^R:%Tq5%q3: I 

Jrqii5?% f II III- ^8. 

fft eft, 

srfeir: qrs^TSRi pqt 

cTi: 1»» 
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Thus Ananda states more clearly that in Kavyas there are 
two Vrttis, the Kaisiki etc. being the same as in Natya and the 
Upanagarika etc. which from being varieties of Anuprasa in 

Udbhata became and thence in Ananda became 

more generally 

Abhinava also takes Vrttis as not different essentially from 
Gunas* He considers them as Anuprasa varieties closely adher» 
ing to Udbhata. He explains the word Vrtti thus : — 

1’ P- Locana, N. S. Edn. 

He calls the Parusa as Nagarikai and DIpta ; the Upanaga- 
rika as Masrna or Lalita and the Gramya as Madhyama and 
Komala, Leaving aside the metaphors in the names, one can see 
that the Parusa suits Vira, Raudra and Bibhatsa Rasas and can 
go with the Arabhati Vrtti ; the Upanagarika and Komala suit 
Srhgara and Hasya and can go with the Kaisiki Vrtti, Abhinava 
says;— 

(f qmcri) 3T35ngif%: I 

p. 232, III. Locana, N. S. Edn. 

Thus Abhinava considers both the Vrttis as Rasa-ucita- 
vyavahara, the one, Kaisiki etc., of Artha or ideas and the other, 
Upanagarika etc., of Sabda, words or letters. Therefore in Kavya 
we will not have a classification of and among 

Kaisiki etc. themselves. Bharati will not be a It also 

becomes an Artha Vyavahara or Artha Vrtti. All the four are 
Artha Vrttis and as distinguished from them, the Sabda Vrttis are 
the three, Upanagarika etc. 

If Sabda and Artha are thus distributed between Upanaga- 
rika etc. on the one hand and Kaisiki etc. on the other, what shall 
Riti stand for ? Ananda does separately mention Riti in Uddyotas 


1. Udbhata knows their names only as Parusa, Upanagarika 
and Gramya or Komala. Pratiharenduraja does not call Parusa as 
Nagarika. On the other hand, he compares the Upanagarika to a 
Nagarika damsel. Abhinava distinguishes Upanagarika from 
Nagarika, and calls the latter as Parusa. Vide Locana pp. 5 and 6, 
VII— 14 
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one and three. In Uddyota one, he, as interpreted by Abhinava 
{Vide pp. 5-6), holds Ritis also as dependent on Gunas like the 
Vrttis, Upanagarika etc. But strictly speaking there is no room for 
Riti in either Ananda’s scheme or Abhinava's. For, Riti can be 
— such use of words as are appropriate to Rasa 
but that place has been given to the Vrtti, Upanagarika etc. which 
have come to mean not exactly varieties of Anuprasa but use of 
words suitable to Rasa. Therefore it is no wonder that we soon 
see in Mammata the equation of the three Ritis, Vaidarbhi, 
Goudi and PMcali with the three Vrttis, Upanagarika, Parusa, 
and Komala. Mammata says that Anuprasa is firstly of two kinds, 
Cchekaand Vrtti Anuprasa and that the latter is the arrangement 
of letters suitable to Rasa. 

It is of three kinds, Upanagarika which is the use of letters 
suggestive of Madhurya, Parusa which is the disposition of letters 
suggestive of Ojas, and Komala which is the name of the use of 
other letters. Finally Mammata says that it is these three 
Vrttis that are respectively called the Vaidarbhi Riti, the Goudiya 
Riti and the Pancali Riti according to some. 

'ft; || 

^#1 mi I IX. 3-4. 

qcTif^^ f qiffJifarMr qTSiFiPpqi i” 

K. Pra. IX. 

I” Manlkyacandra. 

Hemacandra quotes and completely follows Mammata. K. A. 
p. 204. He however does not treat of these three Vrttis which 
are the same as the three Ritis, in the Sabdalankara section, but, 
with a slight improvement treats of them in the Guna section. 
Therefore he does not consider those three Vrttis as Anuprasa 
Jatis but merely as three kinds of Varna Sahghatana. 

Jagannatha goes even a step further. After elaborately 
examining the letters suggestive of or suitable to the various 
Rasas, he describes the Racana suggestive of Madhurya. Here 
he actually makes Vrtti as another name for Riti and calls 
‘ Vaidarbhi Vrtti '. 
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sgcqragf^fcfr qei^gcrr 1 

cif fqg^^T q^[% JitlcfqRqrqira: ii” 

* ^ ^ * 

3f?qi^ wci^wqii^fr i p- ^3. 


In the history of this Vrtti in Poetics, Bhoja occupies a note- 
worthy place. For he says that some have given this Vrtti 
as of twelve kinds though mainly they are of three kinds, distin- 
guished by three Gunas, viz.^ ^ and Bhoja 

does not call these by the old names Upanagarika etc. He applies 
those names to varieties of Srut 3 anuprasa, {Vide p. 196. S. K. A. 
II). He gives new varieties of this Vrtti-Anuprasa of old. 

q^isqsqi'fi e i f%R5qi%'iq^ i 

#f:qiqqq qn%q«qqcq cT|aii: II 
n^rfF3ri%jfT w I 

#1?^ iq«ri q;^r II 

qiiqf^r: qftqs^^ i 

5q^^?r q;qwf fqsrR^ n s. k. A. ii. Sis. 84-86. 

We see here, that though Bhoja does not here use the names 
Upanagarika, Nagarika and Gramya, he uses still the names Lalita, 
Parusa and Komala and to these three adds nine more. After 
illustrating these he refutes them all. He opines that such Vrttis 
are unnecessary since thery are not separate from either the 
Gunas or the Vrttis, Kaisiki etc. 

# 5ic[?Twr if%: gr I 

t ( rjTOjifqi ^ || . S. K. A. II. 87. 

‘eqcTr#ffqiq'f%^3 *iRcfiq^i[%s frai qqiqwci*iRisq- 

ipg^q: P Ratnesvara. 

Having cast away this Vrtti, (Le., the old Anuprasa Jatis 
increased into twelve) Bhoja holds another set of twelve Anuprasa 
Jatis as being called Vrtti or Vrttiyanuprasa. They are named on 
a geographical basis. They are not heard of elsewhere and have 
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little reality or propriety as regards their names. The names of 
these twelve Vrttis are 

Slf^T, ?ITS^T, 511^5 W’fl and We don’t 

know why Bhoja satisfied himself with twelve provinces, while, 
ancient India is traditionally described as having comprised 
fifty-six provinces. 

Fortunately these Vrttis disappear in later literature. Even 
the old Vrttis Upanagarika etc. pass into obscurity and Hema- 
candra is perhaps the last to mention them. Writers laterly 
completely forget the name Upanagarika etc. as Vrttis standing 
for such use of words as are suggestive of Rasa. They keep the 
concept of the four ancient Vrttis dei'ived from Natya, Kaisiki etc. 
and hold them, as Ananda did, as the name of the development 
or delineation of such ideas, Artha, as are in consonance with 

Rasa. They are held as Side by side with 

them are held the Ritis for W1T%cI5r®5:?r'?;4. Certain writers are 
satisfied with four Vrttis and four Ritis while others increase their 
number. Bhoja has raised the number of both to six and has 
held both as two Sabdalankaras. He adds and 

to the four old Vrttis of Artha Sandarbha and 
Avantika and Magadhi to the four Ritis, Vaidarbhi, Goudi, 
Pancali and Latiya. (F/de S. K. A. II. pp. 133-139.) Among 
the six Vrttis, it happens as we expect that Bharati and Sattvati 
have not got the meaning they have in Natya. They are respec- 
tiv'ely put between the softness and sweetness of the Kaisiki and 
the force and blaze of the Arabhati. Bharati is Komala and 
Praudha and Sattvati is the same with more 2TTT^. In Vidyanatha 
we find that Bharati leans to Kaisiki as and Sattvati to the 

Arabhati as Vidyanatha also assigns these four to the 

Rasas thus: Srngara and Karuna are Kaisiki; Raudra and 
Bibhatsa are Arabhati ; Hasya, Santa and Adbhuta are Bharati 
and Vira and Bhayanaka are Sattvati. Vidyanatha accepts Bhoja's 
two additional Vrttis also and considers them as the Vrttis of all 
Rasas, (Vide pp, 43-45, Pra. Y. Bhu, Balamanorama edn.). 


1. Such change in their import could not be avoided; for 
these two cannot come into Kavya with as much ease and pro- 
priety as Kaisiki and .Arabhati. 
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The KaisikI Vrtti goes with the Vaidarbhl Riti; the Arabhati 
with the GoudI; the former pair is characterised by sweetness 
and delicacy while the latter, by force and energy. Murari thus 
couples the Kaisiki Vrtti and the Vaidarbhl Riti: 


fra 1%: I 

^ II 

A. K. VII, 101. 

Coming to the last concept of Vrtti in poetics^ viz., Vrtti 
as meaning varieties of compounded collocation — this appears 
only in Rudrata. He sa57s — 

f%: ^ d etc. k. a. ii. 3-6. 


Collocation of words are of two kinds or Vrttis, uncompoiind- 

ed and compounded, and fra:. The former 

is of only one kind and is called the Vaidarbhl Riti. 

f r I ’‘I- 6- 

The lf%: or the collocation with compounds is of 

three kinds. If the compounds are as long as possible, then it is 
called the Goudiya Riti. If there are compounds only of two or 
three words, the resulting Riti is Pancali which comes nearest to 
the Vaidarbhl. When the compounds are of five or seven words 
the Riti resulting from them is Latiya. We hear of the study of 
compounded or un compounded collocation as suggestive of Rasa 
under various circumstances, under the name in the third 

Uddyota of Dhv. A. But there we do not hear of compounded 
collocation varieties or the uncompounded as being called Vrtti 
or as directly producing the four Ritis, Above, in the preceeding 
section, we saw how a concept of Vrtti, developing from 
Anuprasa, soon called itself as the Ritis. Here we are given 
a relation of the Ritis to the fact of a collocation having 
compound words or uncompounded words. This fact lights 
up the history of the Riti before Dandin and Bhamaha, As we 
find it in Dandin, we see that Anuprasa, Samasa, Madhurya, 
Parusya, Komalya or some Gunas corresponding to these two 
last Gunas enter into the differentia of the Ritis. 

Rudrata knew also the Vrttis which are Anuprasa Jatis. 
He gives, not three, but five kinds of them. 
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|g?r: qit i 

^rwcsrig^ 31^1% li n. i9. 

Namisadhu while commenting on this, mentions one Hari 
as having held these Vrttis to be eight in number. 

‘crqr iRoit — 

“HI? Ti# I 

ST^FTcfl ^JTiq^ ll” 


The three Vrttis added by Hari are ftglT and 

and perhaps from Rudrata and Hari it is that Bhoja makes 
a set of twelve Vrttis which we noted above. Who this Hari is, 
is not known. He does not seem to be an Alahkarika, This 
verse is from a Prakrt Poem of Hari in the introductory portion 
of which, as many other writers do, Hari speaks of some topics 
of Alahkara. These Vrttis, as Ananda laterly said, are to be used, 
not with a vengence but with descrimination, taken and often 
cast away with an eye on the Aucitya of Rasa. 

qcTl: 5iq^5j^*q W^- 



qir^f gftq ii 


I 


Rudrata, K. A. II. 32. 


Thus the four Vrttis of Natya live in Kavya as 
and as such stand in close relation to the Gunas. They are on a 

par with Ritis which are Of the four Vrttis, the 

KaisikI and Arabhati have had least or no change at all in 
Kavya. As can be expected, Bharat! and Sattvati, when they 
swam into Kavya had to cast off their old meanings of speech and 
action of subtle Bhavas of the mind. Even the Sabda Vrtti, 
Bharat!, became an Artha Vrtti leaning towards the Kaisik! 
as having less Saukumarya. Sattvati, as having less Praudhi, 
was made to mean a weak variety of Arabhati. 


{Concluded.) 
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NlR and NiRKAL are mentioned by the author of Vira- 
coliyam, Ntr is only the contracted form of nlyir or nhnTf and 
ntrkal is evidently double plural. Its commentator mentions that, 
sometimes, nlyirkal and nlvirkal also are used.^ 

NlM is found in Civakacintamani and it is stated in its com- 
mentary that it is a iicai-c-col. It may have been borrowed from 
Canarese or may have been formed from nt through analogy with 
ndm, iam^ etc. This form is not found in any work written 
before Civakacintamani, 

NIYIRf NlVIR and NIR zre mentioned by the author of 
NannuL Nlmr may have been formed by the substitution of 
57 for y between i and i in m + fr through analogy with ivvitam 
{i>^v»v4tam)^ etc. Since it is not mentioned by Tolkappiyanar and 
it is not found in the earlier Sangam works, it may have been of 
later origin. 

NINKAL is a double plural formed from the plural nlm. 
This form is not found in works written before Civakacintamani, 
It is the only form that is now very largely used not only as 
honorific singular like mr but also as plural. 

The following quotations may serve as examples for the 
formsmentionedabove:— 

Ntyd perumafjon zre gtezt). (P. N. 5.3.) 

Ninnai y-inndiurra v-aranil kurre (the god of death who 
has unmeritoriously taken away your life). (P.N. 255.3.) 
Ninnotu puraiya (to fight with you). (Pari. 11.67.) 
Ninakku irumpu ianmai (your wonderful quality). 

(Pari. 23.3.) 

Ninnin cirania nin tdlinai (your feet which are superior 

to you). (Pari. 29.62.) 
Niyiru m-irunilan katantafeven you having crossed the 

wide tract). (Pattu. 131,28.) 


1. V. V. 9. comm, cf. f. n. tinder 4.1 supra. 
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Varutu nlyirmn (you too better come), (Pattu, 100.143,) 

Ntr..Jolumine (you belter worship), (T. 19. L) 

Nzr Udankal ventd (you will not desire). (C. C. 745.) 

Atiyen vaniataivamme (I, the slave^ will resort to you). 

(C. C. 563.) 

Nmkal nokkumin (you better see). (C. C. 1045.) 

Ntyir aivtriim (you five). (Kampar. A. 725.67.) 

Unkal ktdaiiii iiitdrkatkelldm (to all who are born in 
your family). (Kampar. K. 247.78.) 
What is the origin of the base in the singular found in 
the medieval and modern periods ? It seems to me that it was 
evolved out of the base nin of the ancient period in the following 
way : — First of all we see the form nun used in the following 
sentences : — 

Nuna clraU nova (to make your little feet suffer). 

(C. C. 1517.) 

Nunpati-p-peyarkkum (going to your residence). (P. K. 

i, 32.93.) 

of Civakacintamani and Peruhkatai; respectively, works 
written between the 9th and 10th cent. A. D. Nun may 
have been formed from nin by changing itou through analogy 
with the vowel u found in the plural base Then in collo- 

cations like nuhkd-mmnai , . . (M. M. 283.100) which admit of 
being split up in two ways — nuhkdn + nunnai and nuhkdn + 
unnai^ the latter alternative may have been adopted, and thus the 
form un may have come into being. Now that the first appear- 
ance of w is accounted for, it would scarcely be difficult to 
imagine how such a form may easily have become generalised. 
The following illustrations would make clear how such wrong 
splittings not infrequently serve as fruitful sources of new 
doublets in phrases involving sandhi between final and initial 
For instance in nourru muUu ndnuntu kanrd (T. V. 1037.), 
the expression ndnuntu is shown by Dr. Pope to be capable of 
being split in two ways as nan + nuniu and ndn + tmtu though the 
earlier form nuntu appears in the sentence nuntum paniapperumai 
(T. V. 6.187). From this it will be seen how the doublet uniu 
arose beside the earlier nuntu. Similarly in ^putahardr polinid- 
nuniai found in the Vipttanan-ataikkala-p-patalam of the Yutta- 
kantam in Kamparamayanam, the expression polinidnuntai was 
wrongly split into polintdn and untai and the doublet untai arose 
beside the earlier nuntai recognised by Tolkappiyanar. (Cf. ToL 
E. 67.) 
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' Forms with the base un are not at all found in the early 
works of Sangam period like Purananum, Akananuru etc. They 
begin to appear in very few instances in Manimekalai and are 
freely used in Tevaram, Tiruvacakam, Nalayirappirapaiitam: and 
other works written between the 5th and 9th centuries and they 
have almost ousted the old forms with the base ninin the modern 
period. The following may serve as examples for the same. 

Nin pertmtunpam (your great suffering). (M.M. 172.43.) 

Orutani ninrdy unriram arinien (you stood alone and 
I understood your power). (M. M. 50.96.) 

Unnatiyen unai ninaintdl (if I, your servant think of 
you). (T, 31.2.) {unai for tmnai). 

Unnai ymt pirinia ndl (the day when I gave birth to 

you). (C. C. 2100.) 

Unaiu atiye caraname (your feet are my refuge). (P. T^ 

150,9.) 

UnmH diaram peritu (regard for you is great). (P. T, 

46.9.) 

Un manaital (with your mind). (P. T. 44.1.) 

Un atiyar-^tdl panivom (we will worship the feet of your 

devotees). (T. V. 7,36.) 

Unakke ataikkalam (we are under you). (T. V. 7.73.) 

Unnai-p-pirdn-dka (thinking you a stranger). (T. V, 

7.35.) 

Similarly the base num m 2 iy have been replaced by um. 
Then the particle kal may have been added to the base um so 
that we have two bases and unkaL In modern times, the 
base is used in connection with honorific singular, and unkal 
with plural. The following may serve as examples for the 
"■ same : — ' 

Umakku inta ndtfe vantu iontarana ndnkal (we who 
have come to this country and become your 
devotees). (P. T. 93.7.) 

Umakke dldy (being your men). (P. T. 92.4.) 

Unkal kulatiutittorkkelldm (to all who have been born 
in your family). (Kampar. K. 247.78.) 

NOKKU : The first syllable in unakku is dropped on the 
principle of economy of effort and; a is made the guttaro-labial 
vowel 0 by the influence of the labial u, before it is dropped. 

The existence of two different bases nin and num in the 
ancient period for the oblique cases respectively of the second 
VII— 15 
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person singular and second person plural in Tamil is similar to 
that of the base tvat znAyusniat in the singular and plural of 
the second person in Sanskrit. Also the element ‘m’ is found in 
the plural bases of both. 

COLLECTIVE SECOND PERSONAL PRONOUN : Tolkap- 
piyanar mentions that ellirum is second person and should be 
declined as eilif-nufntnaiyuw, eltif-nufnMotuw, etc. (Tol.E. 192). 
Nannular mentions elir in the nominative case (Na. 287) and 
elUrnumniaiyum, etc. in the oblique cases (Na. 246). Besides 
ellatn may be used along with the oblique cases of the second 
person. But at present, the use of the oblique case forms of 
ellirum have died out and those of ellarum, the demonstrative 
form in uyartinai and its poetical form ellorum are used instead, 
e.g. uhkal ellaraiyum vara-c-connal or unkal elloraiyum vara-c- 
connal (She asked all of you to come). Sanskrit does not possess 
a similar collective second personal pronoun. 

3.213322. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS are of three 

jjinds ■ (1) Remote Demonstrative Pronoun (2) Proximate 

Demonstrative Pronoun and (3) Intermediate Demonstrative 
Pronoun. 

3.2133221. REMOTE DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN 
assumes in the ancient period the following forms in the nomina- 
tive case — avan in masculine singular, aval in feminine singular, 
avar in epicene plural, atu or a?ctu in neuter singular and aval 
and av in neuter plural, (e.g.) avvum piravum (they and others) 
(Pari. 26.23). But in medieval and modern periods there are 
two forms avar and avarkal in epicene plural and two forms aval 
and avaikal in neuter plural. The oblique cases are formed by 
adding case-suffixes to the nominative forms without any change. 

3.2133222. Similarly the forms of the PROXIMATE 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN in the nominative case are ivan, 
ival, ivar and ivarkal, itu or is4u and ivai, iv and ivaikal. (e.g.) 
ivvum uvvum (these and those) (Pari. 26.23). The oblique cases 
too are formed in the same manner as in the Remote Demons- 
trative Pronoun. 

3.2133223. Similarly the forms of the INTERMEDIATE 
DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUN ja the nominative case are uvan, 
uval, uvar, utu or Uo%iu, uvai and uv. These forms are gradu- 
ally going out of use. 
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R. Swaminatha Alyar^ says, < Old Tamil ' usage, . however, 
clearly indicates that, in its inception, u was a far demonstrative 
and it is used as such in the Oldest Tamil works/ He derives 
from ava through the intermediate stages d and Then he says 
that ^the demonstrative element ti is of comparatively late origin/ 
The examples he quotes where u, according to him, is far 
demonstrative are from works which are later than Tolkappiyam. 
In Tolkappiyam, tivanj uval, utu and uvai are mentioned along 
with avan^ aval^ aiti and aval. If both the demonstrative ele* 
ments ^ and u had had the same function at the time of Tol- 
kappiyanar, one of them would have died out even at his time. 

may have been used in his time to denote objects at a 
distance and a to denote objects at remote distance. 

Avar and ivar were used as honorific singular and avarkal 
md ivarkal as plurals at the time of the author of Viracoliyam 
(V. V. 9.). But now avar^ avarkal^ Avar znd ivarkal are all used 
both as honorific singular and plural. The a in Tamil avaUf 
aval, etc,, and in ivan, ivaly etc. respectively have their parallels 
in Sanskrit, in a ol tat and i of idam. 

There was a collective third person plural pronoun which 
had the form of elldrum in the nominative case and elldrtammai'^ 
yum, elldrtammotum, etc. in the oblique cases. The insertion of 
tarn is almost extinct in modern speech. Similarly, ellam in the 
nominative case and elldnammaiyum, elldnammotum, etc. and 
elldvarraiyum and elldvarrotum, etc. in the oblique cases were 
used along with pronouns of the. epicene plural and neuter plural 
respectively. (Tol. E, 190 and 191.) Even in ancient period the 
forms elldraiymn and elldrotum, etc. were used in place of elld- 
namntaiyum, elldnammotum, etc. e.g. katavular elldrkkum (to all 
gods). (Ka. T. ii, 559.36.) In the later periods if they are used 
along with the nouns in oblique cases which they qualify, the 
nominative form itself is used. e.g. uyirkkeldm (to all living 
beings). (Kampar. B. 3312.) 

3.213323. REFLEXIVE PRONOUNS are respectively 
tan and tarn in the nominative singular and plural. They are 
shortened to tan and tarn in the oblique cases before they take 
case-suffixes. Tam also takes kal in the modern period as other 
pronouns. The form idnkal is now used as an honorific second 

1. '" Aryan Affinities of Dravidian Pronoun'^ read in the 
Third All India Oriental Conference, Madras, p; 7. ' ‘ 
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person singular alsOj -when it is followed by a verb of the second 
person plural. 

R. Swaminatha Aiyar says that ^Han was in its inception 
merely a pronoun of the third person, and that a reflexive 
meaning has come to be superimposed so as to overshadow 
its original sense to such an extent that it has now come 
to be called the Reflexive Pronoun^^^ From the examples he 
has quoted it seems to me that the reverse may have been the 
case; for since there were the demonstrative pronouns avan^ aval^ 
atUf etc., there would be no need for another kind of pronoun of 
the third person in tan. Tolkappiyanar states that tan and iam 
are respectively used in the singular and plural. He has not 
mentioned that they should be used only in the third person; 
besides, from the context of the sutras dealing with tan and iam^ 
it is clear that he thinks that they could be used along with the 
pronouns of all persons and genders. Since the examples quoted 
by R. Swaminatha Aiyar are from works later than Tolkappiyam, 
it seems to me that tan znd iam were originally reflexive in origin 
and their use has been so extended that they are used even as 
demonstrative pronouns, 

R. Swaminatha Aiyar traces Jan to R. Y, tanu and iam io 
but in the present state of my knowledge, I cannot agree 
with him. 

3.213324. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUN i The forms 
of Interrogative Pronouns that are found in Tolkappiyam are 
yavafif yaval^ ydvar, ydar^ yar, ydvaiu, yd, ydvai, ^nd evan. 
Tolkappiyanar says that ydar can be used as the logical predicate 
of masculine singular noun, feminine singular noun and epicene 
plural nouns, and that evan may be used along with neuter 
singular and neuter pluraP and also when the gender of the 
object that is questioned is not clear.s The oblique forms too 


L Ibid, p. 45. 

2. Ibid, p. 47. 

3. Yaa r-ennum vindvin kilavi 

A-t-tinai marunkin mu->p-pdrku m-uritte, 

(Tol. Col 219.) 

4. A-t-tinai marunki n-iru-pdr kilavikkum 

Okku m-enpa v-^evan-en vindve, (ibid. 219.) 

5. Ydtu-eva n-ennu m-ayiw, kilaviyum 

Ariya-p poruUvayj^ tof^rum. .^ibid. 31.) 
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at the time of Tolkappiyaiiar had the base 3 ?a. In the . medieval 
petiodevaikal and evarkal also were used. In the modern period 
the iorms, evan^ eval^ evatj etu and evai, evanai, evalai^- .emrai^. 
etai ■OX eiana% evarrai have almost taken the place oi -yamn^ 
yavalf ymar^ yatu^ yavai, ydvanai, ydvalai^ yamraif ydiai or 
ydianaiy ydmrrai^ etc. Hence 'the original interrogative root "was 
3 ?o. But Tolkappiyanar himself mentions an interrogative form 
evan and takes e xls one interrogative root and makes use of such 
words as e-p-porul, e-p-peyar^ etc. Hence it seems to me that? 
before the time of Tolkappiyanar^ yd may have been the base of 
the forms in the nominative case e.g. ydvarum pirarum — (Pari. 
55.8.) and e the base of forms in the oblique cases and that, at 
the time of Tolkappiyanar, the base yd was generalised through- 
out e.g. ydvarkhtm cdyal ninaiu — (Pari. 9.55.) and at the later 
periods e began to be generalised throughout e.g. evanum itauc*^ 
ceyvdn (any one can do this), evarkhtm iUi elitu, (this is easy for 
any one to do) etc.- — (Colloq,) 

Dr. Caldwell thinks that y a was the original form and that e 
must have been corrupted from it. But since the root e is found 
in the form emn mentioned by him and e is used as syntactic 
interrogative from the earliest times, it is also probable that ^ or e 
may have been the original and yd may have been formed from 
it through analogy with y an, which may have been formed from 
the oblique base 

In addition to these interrogative pronouns, there are three 
interrogative roots, a, # and d which serve as syntactic interroga- 
tives and are added at the end of nouns or verbs, e.g. Avand 
vanidn ? (did he come). Avan vantdndf (did he come). Avane 
vanidn? (did he com€). Avand vanidn f (did Ad come). Avan 
vanidnd f (did he come). Some of these as d and d denote mere 
question and the third d denotes doubt etc. 

3,213325. RELAIIVE PRONOUNS : Tolkappiyanar and 
other grammarians have not stated anything about relative pro- 
nouns. The purpose of the relative pronouns is served by the 
participles e.g. 

Unti-kotutidr uyir^kotuitdre {iood-giv tvs are life givers). 

(P.N. 18.19.) 

Ceyvinai-k-k-eiirnia ievvar (enemies who were against 

the actions done). (P.N, 6,11.) 

Nirayan kolpavarotu (with those who go to hell), (P.N, 

5.6.) 
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CSrmna i-k-kantal (if you see him who will mix with 
■ ’ you). (T. 25.2.) 

But in Manim^alai and some of the later works theinterm- 
gative pronouns began to be used in certain instances as relative 
pronois. This, it seems to me, is due to the adaptation of Sans- 
Lit sentence form in Tamil. For instance sentence_s like 
vaionn,. Mm atu anittam’ (whichever is murta is 

Zctt, the translation of the Sanskrit sentence 'ynf 

ial tlanityam'. The same idea may be expressed m Tamil as 

R Swaminatha Aiyar says that » the Sanskrit masculine 
va>a« appears to have been one of the earliest relative interro- 
gative fLs adopted in Tamil and other Dravidian languages . 
Two points are to be noted here :-(l) Fa.d. is only a relative 
pronoun in Sanskrit and is never an interrogative, and it exists 
from a very ancient period; while the relative pronoun in Tamil 
s a recent introduction and yavan in Tamil was originally an 
interrogative pronoun ; (2) Besides, if yd.an was derived from 
yamn, why should the second ‘a’ be shortened in lamil . g in 

he says, “the interrogative e which appears initially in composi- 
tion as in TzmWe-p^peyar... has apparently arisen from the 
imitation of such Sanskrit compounds and combinations as yat- 

Mma yaikarana,eic. This . si another of the earliest 

relative interrogative forms adopted in the Dravidian languages. 

It is possible that the base yad has also given rise to the Dra- 
vidian nvQi^onns, edu, edi." This appears to me to be an extreme 

view The form etu in Tamil is only of later origin. The corres- 
ponding form is yavatu in Tolkappiyam. The . of e-k-kalam is 
formed in the same way as a-k-kdlam, i-k-kalam, since, as Dr. 
Caldwell says, ‘the Demonstrative and Interrogative bases are built 

up on those bases in precisely the same manner and obey one 
and the same law.' 

3.213326. PRONOUNS DERIVED FROM NUMERALS: 
They are of two kinds, viz., ortivan, oruvar, iruvar, muvar, etc. 
which belong to uyartinai and onrii, irantu, munru, etc., which 
belong to ao%rinaL The oblique cases of the former set of words 
are formed by adding the case-suffixes directly to them. In the 
modern period the forms iruvarkalaiyum, iruvarkalalum, etc. 
which are formed by adding the suffix kal to iruvar, muvar, etc., 
before adding the case-suffixes are also in use. The obique cases 
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of the latter set of words are generally formed by adding the 
flexional increment aw between them and the case-snffixes. e.g. 
onranaiyun% irantanaiytmif etc. ■ The form ortmar was used' at 
the time' of Tolkappiyanar when the speaker was not sure whether 
the person he spoke of was a man or a woman. in ortwar does 
not denote plural number. 

' 3 . 213327 . INDEFINITE PRONOUNS: falla, pala, cUu,, 
ulla^ ilia — these words which correspond to indefinite pronouns 
are included by Tolkappiyanar in the list of aiorinai words. 
Evidently they are plurals. Their oblique cases are formed by 
adding the flexional increment varrtt after them and before case- 
suffixes. t.g. palla-^vaTraif cila-varrai, etc. 

Palar and cilar are iioi; mentioned by Tolkappiyanar in the 
list of uyartinai nouns ; yet he makes use oi palar in the sutra 
^palarari colli (Tol. Col. 7). They are found freely used in Pura- 
nanurii and other works later than Tolkappiyam. e.g. maynticindr 
palare (many have died). (P.N. 27.6.) pdttum ufaiyor cilar e 
(there are a few who have songs composed on them). (P. N. 
27.5.)-, : 

The word also may be' placed on a level with ^a//a, 
pala, etc. In the medieval period, came to be added to it. 
e.g. poypporul pirakal (other unreal objects). (C. C, 468.) cilai- 
kalum pirakalum (and other stones). (C. G. 2158). From pira^ 
the form of pifar may have been evolved, e.g. pirar vent u pulam 
(land desired by others). (Pattu. 197.80) ; pirarum kuU (even 
others having joined). (Pattu. 232.518.) This too got the addi- 
tion of kal in the medieval period, e.g, pirania-v^akkiilavikal 
pirarkal ydvarum (those born infants and others). (C. C. 2834.) 

3.214. NUMERALS : 3.2141. CARDINALS : According 
to Tolkappiyanar^ onru, irantUy cic, are considered peyar 
when they mean one person or object, two persons or objects, 
etc.^. The number corresponding to seven is el at the time of 
Tolkappiyanar, while elu has displaced it in the later periods. 
There is a tendency at the present day to use the word orupaiii 
in place of paiiu. It seems this tendency existed even in the 
ancient period (cf. Tol. E. 471 and 472) and in the 12th century 
since it is found in the inscriptions of that period, e. g, nurroru-^ 


1, cf. Inaittena-k kilakku m-ennu-k-kurLp peyarum 
in Tol. Col. 168,* cf, F. N.* io in p. 87. 
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paiielum (one hundred and" seven). (S. l.h iii| i. 72.13 :)■ irunur-^ 
fompaitum (two hundred and ten). (S. L L iii, i. 78.5.) 

, The substantive numerals, except onru are sometimes used 
as numeral' adjectives, e.g. irantu manitarkal (two men). When 
they are used as adjectives, they are not declined as in Sanskrit, 

whatever be the case of the noun that it qualifies, only the; 
nominative form is used. e.g. Irantu manilarai, munru makkalal 
etc. ; 

3.2142. ORDINAL NUMBERS are formed in' Tamil 
directly from the cardinal numbers by adding dm, the shortened 
form of the verbal participle dkum. Hence we get the forms 
onrmn^ imntdm^ etc. Similarly dvaiu is added in place of dm. 
Hence we get the forms onrdvaiu, iranfdvaiu etc. Besides there 
is another form mtital for the first ordinal. 

3.22. VERBS: 3.221. DEFINITION : Tolkappiyanar 
states that vinai does not take the case-suffix but is found gene- 
rally denoting the tense also^. This is taken to be the defini- 
tion of verb by his commentators; but it seems to me that Tol- 
kappiyanar did not intend it to be so, since the word kdlamofu in 
the above sutra suggests that the verb denotes something else 
besides iimef and the word ninaiyunkdlai suggests that it is not 
compulsory that the verb should always denote time. This is 
borne out by the fact that the kurippu-vinai or appellative verb 
like kdnakandtanai (you are the lord of jungle tract) (P. N. 5,3.) 
does not denote time. Hence, in my opinion, Tolkappiyanar 
does not intend this sutra to be the definition of vinai or verb. 
Then one may ask what its definition is. I think that he suggests 
it by the name vinai itself which means action. In choosing that 
term he may have had in his mind the statements Had dkhydiam 
yena bhdvam' (R. V. P. 12.5.) and kriydvdcakam dkhydiam (S. Y. 
V. P. 8.46). 

The author of Viracoliyam also does not attempt to define 
vinaiy but suggests it by his word Holirpatam' in V.K. 1. The 
author of Neminatam repeats ^vinai-^y-ena-p-^patupa . . . fToL 
CoL 198,j But Nannular seems to define vinai as that which 
denotes ceypavan ox doer^ karuvi or insirument, nilam or place, 
ceyal or action, kdlam or time and ceyporul or object^. This 

1. Vinai y-ena-p paiwvatu verrumai kolldtu 

Ninaiyuhkalai-k k alamo tu tonrum. (Tol. Col. 198.) 

2. Ceypavan karuvi nilan, ceyal kdlam 

Ceyporul drum tarimcduvitiaiye. (Na. 320.) 
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cannot be its definition since a verb cannot denote all the above 
six things but ■ generally only action and time and person. It is 
almost certain that this sutra is only an adaptation of the sutra 

Vinai-y-^e ceyvatu ceya-^p-patu portde 
Nilan-e kdlan karuvi y-enrd 
Innatar kdtu-paya n-dka v-ennum 
Anna marapi nd'mntohi-n tokaii 
A-y-et t-eni)a tolin-muta nilaiye. (Tol. Col. 112.) 
where it is said that, generally, eight things precede an action, 
vinad or krti mentioned by Sanskrit logicians, ceyvatu or 
doer^ ceyappatuporul or object, nilam or place, kdlam or time, 
karuvi or instrument, tnnaiarku or the recipient of the result of 
the action and iiu pay an or the purpose of the action. Tol- 
kappiyanar does not seem to intend this sutra as a definition of 
the verb. 

The author of Ilakkanavilakkam seems to have seen this 
defect in Nannularis definition of and also seems to have 

noted that the sutra/ vinai y-ena-^p-pafuva (Tol. Col. 198) is also 
defective owing to his mistaken notion that it deals with the defi- 
nition of vinai. So he makes the addition ^porutptitai peyarcci 
pulappatup patuve ' to ToL Col. 198. Hence according to him 
vinai is that which denotes action and time and which does not 
take case-suffixes after it. 

3.222, CLASSIFICATION: Verbs are primarily divided 
into two classes, viz., kurippu-vinai vinai^ (htierly known 
d.sierinilai-vinai). 


1. It is worth noting that ifAu sUtra alone evidently 

means krti, Krti is quite different from kriyd, Krti denotes the 
volitional effort of mind and kriya denotes the activity that follows 
volition. All the commentators mistake the word vinai for kriya 
or tolilf as may be seen, for example, from the statement of 
Cenavaraiyar ' vanaintan enravali, vanaitarrolihnif vanainta 
karuitavum, etc.' and the repetition of the same by the author of 
Ilakkana-vilakkam (I. V. 226, Comm.). According to their inter- 
pretation the meaning of the sutra becomes, vinai or toUl etc., 
precedes tolil. How can tolil precede tolil f It may be noted here 
that the same word vinai is used in other places to denote verb and 
the word toljX also is used in the same sense. 

Cf. Peyarun tolilum pirintorun k-icaippa, , . . (Tol. E, 133.) 

2. Kurippinum. vinaiyinu neri-p-pata-t- 
K&lamotu varuum vir^ai-c-col heltam 
VII— 16* 
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3 J22L KURIPPUVINAI ■ or appellative verbs are in the 
opinion of Tolkappiyanar,. those that are formed from, the words 
denoting qualities as art aim (I possess strength) (Pattu. 346. 29)^ 
from compounds made up of a word denoting quality and a word 
denoting any limb as netunceviyan^ (he has sharp ears) from 
words made up of a noun and a particle denoting comparison 
as ponnannannam (we are like gold in colour). (P. N. 84.2.)^ 
and the verbs int^f tla, utaiyay anru^ utaitiUj alia and ula^^ 
the forms like etc., and and veru‘^ which are 

common to all genders and numbers. 

The author of Viracoliyam seems to mention in V.K. 11 
that vinaikkurippu corresponds to the bhdvepraydga in Sanskrit. 
Since the bhdvepraydga in Sanskrit is used only in the third 
person singular to denote the action alone as sthlyate for sthiii 
and the vinaikkurippu is used in both the numbers of all the 
persons and denotes not only the action but also the person and 
the number, his view does not seem to be correct. 

Nannular adds to the list of appellative verbs given by 
Tolkappiyanar the words formed from those denoting the time 
and place as onaiidny kdnakandtanai (P.N. 5.3.) and the word 
uniUf and says that untu is common to all genders and numbers^. 
He also defines as that which can take only a 


Uyariimi-k k-urimaiyu k-urimaiyum 

A-y-iru tinaikkum-o r-anna v-urimaiyum 
A-m^muv-urupinatonra l-dre, (Tol, Col. 201.) 

1. Inrila v-utaiya v-ennuh kilaviyum 
Anrutetit- tnlla v-ennun kilaviyum 
Panpu-kol kilaviyu m-ula-v-en kilaviyum 

Panpi n-dkiya cinai-mutar kilaviyum ^ 

Oppotu varuuh kilaviyoiu tokaii 

Appar pattuh kurippotu kollum, (ibid. 220.) 

2. Munnilai viyahkdl vinai-y-ehcu kilavi 
Inmai ceppal veren kilavi 
Ceymmana ceyyun ceyta v-ennum 
A'-m’-murai ninra v-d'-y^en kilaviyum 
Tiripu-veru patUun cey tiya v-dki 

Irutinai-c corkumd r-anna v-urimaiya, (ibid. 222.) 

3. Verillai y-untaim pdl-mU v-itattana, (Na. 339.) 
Evatp-en vinavinm-k kurippu ili y-iru-pdk (ibid. 350.) 
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siibject before it and is not governed. by any wordin the second, 
the third, the fourth* the fifth or the seventh, case^. 

: The author of Ilakkanavdakkam and other grammarians 
except the author of Pirayokavivekam have followed the author 
of NannuL , 

It seems to me that the form tmtu^ (from the root ml) 
which may have been used only as the neuter singular like inru \ 
mA anm zi the time of Tolkappiyanar was generalised through- 
out so that it began to be used with all persons, genders and 
numbers from about the time of Nannular. 

The author of Pirayokavivekam seems to think that the 
hifippuvinai which, are formed from nouns correspond to the 
nmnadhatus (denominatives) found in Sanskrit. For instance, 
the Tamil appellative verbs, pdmpanaiy an, aruppdn are similar in 
nature to the ndmadhdUis puttnyaii, krsndyate, etc. But it seems 
to me that they {huripptimnai) zxe not so, though both are 
derived from nouns; iov, puttnyati means either he wishes to have 
a son or he wants to act like a son; similarly, tapasyaii means he 
wishes to perform penance; mdldti means it acts like a garland 
and so on; but makanen in Tamil (Ka, T. VoL 2, 722, 7), means 
T am the son \ Hence there is a great difference in sense, 
between nmnadhatus in Sanskrit and appellative verbs in Tamil 
Besides there is a difference in the form too. Generally, one of 
the particles a c, kyan etc. is added between the noun and the 
verbal terminations in Sanskrit denominatives, and such verbs 
are used in all tenses and moods. But in Tamil appellatives, the 
verbal termination is invariably added directly to the nouns and 
they have no tense-element in their forms. 

Hence I may say that the appellative verbs form a special 
feature of the Tamil Language. Originally, they may have been 
participal nouns and later on used as logical predicates. After- 
wards, they may have been included under verbs. 

3.2222. VINAI OR TERINILAIVINAI : 3.22221. 

CLASSIFICATION INTO SIMPLE AND CAUSAL VERBS : Teri- 
nilaivinai may be divided under two heads — ian^^vinai or simple 
verb and pira-vinai or causal verb. It should be clearly under- 
stood here that ian-vinai B.nd pira-mnat do not at all correspond to 

1. PoruUmuta I- annum torzi-mun n-dranul ' 

Vinai-ntutal mdttirai vilakkal vinai'-k'-kuHppe. (ibid. 321.) 

2. cf. Itai-p-patir kuruku m-itanu mdr-unte. (Tol E. 37.) 
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atamanipada and parasmmpada respective.Iy as stated by Dr, 
Caldwell.^ For, tmumnai denotes an action done by the person 
or thing denoted by its subject, while denotes an action 

done by one other than the agent denoted by the subject But 
in Sanskrit if a root can take both aimanepada and parasmai'^ 

^ terminations, the' former are used, when the result of the 
■ action goes todhe doer and the latter when it goes to some one 
•Other than the doer. 

; . Tan^vinai is transitive or in- 
transitive (ceya-p-patif-portipkunriy according as it takes 

an object after it or not. In the sentence ^ varumai nokkinru' 
(noted the poverty) (P.N. 141.15.) is transitive since 

va-mmai. (the accusative sign * ai ' is elided here) is its object, and 
in the sentence * celldmdiil cilvalai viraW (oh virali with a few 
bracelets, shall we go?) (P.N. 64.2,)/ celldmd is intransitive. 
Hence Dr. Caldwell's statement that the /^w-z^m^L.....are all 
necessarily as well as formally, intransitivesS is not accurate. 

The terms ian-vinai pira-vinai are suggested by Tol- 
kappiyanar by the words ianpdldnum and piranpdldnum respeC" 
tively in the sutra 

liu^eyal ventu m-^ennun kilavi 

Iru-vayi nilai'^y^um porutUd kumme 

Tan^-pd Udmim piran^pd l-^dnum. (Tol. CoL 243), 

Periinfevanar, the commentator on Viracoliyam respectively 
calls ihetn kevalaidiu znA kdriiaidiu^t while the author of 
Nannul uses the term evalvinai for piravinai\ perhaps not liking 
the Sanskritic denomination 

The statement of Dr. Caldwell that ^ these verbs (causals) 
have been classed with transitives both by the native gram- 
marians and by Europeans, and Beschi alone places them in 
a class by themselves and calls them evalvinai is therefore 
incorrect. 


L C.D. G.449. 

2. Ibid. 450. 

3. Atindn kevala-f--tdtu; dttinan kdrita-t-tdtu, (V. Tat, 6, 
Comm.) 

4. Cey-y-en vinai-vali vi-p'-pi tani'^varin 
Ceyvi-’j-en fi’^eva l-iimi-y'-i n-trevak (Na. 138.) 

5. CD. G. 455. 
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3.222211. HOW ARE CAUSAL VERES FORMED f 
Tolkappiyanar has not stated how causal verbs are formed. But 
in the literature of the Sahgam period, the following forms 
of causals are found : — 



Examples : 

Quotations : 

1. 

uyarkkmai 

nattavar-hifi-y-tiyarkkuvai (Pattii. 217* 
131) (You will raise the fallen 
families). 

2. 

peyarkkuvai 

cerravar aracu peyarkkuvai (Paitu. 217. 
132) (You will displace the sove- 
reignty of the enemies). 

3. 

pokki 

kaivH kalirrotu pokki (K. 774) (Having 
sent the hand-trident with elephants). 

4. 

iolaicci 

kaUkavinilai iolaicci (Patlii. 218.153) 
(Having spoiled the guarded state of 
forests). 

5. 

kalippi 

niarrai yamam pakal ura-^k-kalippi 
(Pattii. 236.653). (Having spent the 
remaining part of the day). 

6. 

iiriitti 

kdl iiruUi (P.N. 17.5) (Having reformed 
the scepture [rule]). 

7. 

certti 

parnivali^c-ceriii (Cilap. 337.1C8). (Hav- 
ing attuned it to a song called parru)» 

8, 

urutti 

ali^tirappata-v-urutti (M. M. 61.76) 
(Having rolled the wheel so that it 
may become firm). 

9. 

diti 

aimtti (Ep. I. Vol. XVII, Part VII. 
V, G* 95) (Having driven after 
routing them). 

10. 

mini 

aian tal vdttti (Pattu. 220.222) Having 
praised its feet). 


From these it is seen that causals are formed from tan-vinai 
(1) by the doubling of the consonant of the formative as in 
examples 1 to 5 noted above, (2) by the doubling of the initial 
consonant of the signs of tense as in examples 6 and 7, (3) by 
the doubling of the final consonant of the root as in examples 
8 and 9 or (4) by adding the particle ‘ ttu ’ to the root as in 
example 10. 

In addition to such forms, the following forms are found in 
a few instances in Kural and in large numbers m the literature 
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written after the 
period* 

idappikkmn 
nayappittar 
MUivittM 
, atakhwUial 
ottuvitidl 
' ' uruhwittdl 
pdtiuviiial 
paniviiidl 
kattmiUdl 
ceyviiidn 


5th century A*D. and in inscriptions of the same 

idappikktm cuiu (K. 938). 
nayappiiidr nalkdmai (K. 1190)* 
dUiivittdldf oriwar dtdidre (T. 1229. stanza. 3). 
atakktwiitdldr ortivar atankdidre Do. 


ottuvUtdldr oruvar dtdidre Do. 

unikutnttdldr ortivar urukdidre Do. 

pdtUiviitdldr ortivar pdtdidre Do. 

paniviiidldr ortivar paniydtdre (T. 1229.3), 
kdtHivittdldr oruvar kdndtdre I Do. 
idmra sdsanan-jeyviitdn (LA. Vol. 22, p. 71 

M.M.P.), 


murruvikka velvi murruvikka (Ep. L Vol. XVII. Part VII. 


V.G. 36). 

aruppippdnai kaiiaruppippdnai (T. 17.4). 

Here two points may be noted : — fl) In words like pani-^ 
viiidlj ceyviiidn^ aruppippdnai, vi or pi is added direct to the root 
and (2) in words like dftuviiidl, dttuvitidl, etc., vi is added to the 
causal iotms ottu, attii, etc., of the roots dtu, dtu, etc. Hence 
dtiuviitdl dttuviUdlf etc,, may be considered as double causals. 
Perhaps, seeing such examples, the author of Viracoliyam said in 
V. Tat. 6 that the forms like dttu, drru, are kdritam or causals 
znd ii vi or pi is added once after them, they become kdritak- 
kdritam or double causals and if vi or pi is added twice after 
them as dituvippdn, they become kdriiakkdritakkdritam or triple 
causals. But he has failed to note that vi or pi may be added 
direct to roots to make them causals even though examples like 
utappikkum znd ceyvittdn were found before him. 

Possibly to remove this defect Nannular says that eval 
or causals are made by adding vi or pi to the root and Ireval or 
double causals, by adding either of them twice or both once^ 
and does not mention triple causals. 

The author of Ilakkanavilakkam, though he agrees with 
Nannular that eval or causals are formed by adding vi or pi 
to the root feels that the mention of Ireval is absolutely 

1 . Cey-y-en vinai-vali vi-p-pi tani^varin 

Ceyvi-y-en n-eva I4nai-y-i n-lr-evah (Na. 138,) 

2. Munna r-otiya mutanilai y4rutiyin 

Vi-p-pi y-enpavar roppatu tam-varin 
Eval vinai-mutar rerinilai vinaiyin 
Mevaru pakuti ydm-ena moKpa, (I. V. 44.) 
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unnecessary!. 

The author of Pirayokavivekam prefers the Sanskritic term 
karitam to denote eval like the author of Viracoliyam and 
mentions, in P.V. 35, that causals are formed by adding vi ot pi, 
and, in the commentary on the same sutra, says that they are also 
formed by the doubling of the consonant of the formative. In 
the same place he imports the Sanskritic grammatical term 
nijanta and composes a small sutra ‘vippi nicantah kariiam 
akum’. He calls the forms attu, uttii, etc. 'sahaja-nijanta' . 
When the ordinary form like etutta is used for the casual form 
etuppitta, as in ‘aracan etuita-v-alayam’ , he says it is a case of 
•aniarbhaviianic'. 

From this it is evident that the ordinary forms of verbs are 
also used in causal sense. The word ‘tapu' mentioned by Ilam- 
puranar under Tol. E. 76 which means 'die or make another die’ 
is a fitting example of this. 

The introduction of the terms nijanta and antarbhavitanic 
by the author of Pirayokavivekam in Tamil grammar does not 
seem to be appropriate, since the term nic denotes the causal 
pratyaya i in Sanskrit, while the causal elements in Tamil are 
of varied nature. 

In this connection, it may be mentioned that, in the indecli- 
nable participial forms like kolU, nirii, where the roots are kol and 
nil, the element u is considered by the present day Tamil Pandits 
to be the elongated i and to convey the causal sense. In order 
to determine whether it is exactly so, I give below a brief analysis 
of all the indeclinable participial forms found in Purananu|u and 
Pattuppattu. 


Root. 

Indeclinable participial 

No. of times 

No. of times 


form in which it 

in Pura- 

in Pattu-p- 


appears. 

nanuru. 

P4tu. 

(a) art 

am (causal) 

• •• 

1 

art 

arii (simple) 

1 


kali 

kaUi do. 

... 

1 

huli 

kuUi do. 

2 

7 

tali 

taUi do. 

9 

10 


(causal) 

... 

2 


(passive sense) 


1 


1. Irukdl-Smtal kHriyatu kUral-Sm-akalm . . . . {1. V. 44^ 
Comm.) 
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Root. Indeclinable participial 

No. of times 

NO', of times 

form in which it 

in Pura- 

in Pattu-p- 


appears. 

nanuru. 

pattii. 

pati 

pain [odXiSdX) 

1 

• . « 

, mufi nmtli (simple) 

(noun) 

3 

2 

, mufi 

muni do. 

1 


(b) ini 

irli (simple) 

... 

1 


('causal) 

2 

5 

uiu 

utU (simple) 

... 

3 


(causal) 

... 

2 

uru 

uni (simple) 

... 

2 


(causal) 


1 

Ufil' 

■urli do. 

1 

... 

oru 

orli (simple) 

4 

1 

kelu 

keUi do. 

1 

4 


(causal) 

... 

1 

ceruku 

cerli (simple) 

1 

1 

iaru 

iarli do. 

... 

5 

maru(m) marii do. 

... 

1 

v&m{vu) 

verti do. 

... 

5 

poru(vu) porli do. 

... 

1 

(c) acai 

acaii do. 

2 

10 

aim 

alaii do. 

• • • 

4 


(passive sense) 


1 

urai 

wraif (simple) 

• «» 

1 

katai 

kataii do. 


2 

kavai 

kavaii do. 


2 


(causal) 

« • • 

1 

ktwai 

kutaii do. 

* • . 

3 

kai 

kaii (simple) 

• * « ' 

1 

iatai 

tataii do. 


1 

tulai 

iulaii (causal) 


1 

iai 

iaii (simple) 

1 

1 

nacai 

nacaii do. 

1 


nirai 

niraii (causal) 


1 

nilai 

nilaii (simple) 

« • « ' . 


ninai 

ninaii ^ do. 

' ■ ■■■■ 


munai 

munaii do. 

2 


valai 

valaii (simple) 

1 

2 


(causal) 

1 

6 


(passive seiise) 


«•* 
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Root. Indeclinable ' participial 
form in which it 
appears. 

.:virai vtraii (simple) 

(causal) 

(d) kol kolli do. 

nil nirvi do. 


No. of times 
in Pura- 
nanurii. 

” 2 

8 

2 


No,, of times 
in Pattii«p- 
pattii. 

"■•4; 

1 .. 
.7' ■ 

3 , 


This list shows that alapetm is found in the indeclinable 
participles of roots ending in the vowels iy u and ai and in the 
consonants I and L It seems to me that it may occur even in 
roots ending in consonants other than I and I since the form 
umi (meaning iintu) is found in Aihkurunuru. But of the roots 
ending in vowels only those that end in ti or ai take it. 

Besides, it is seen from the list that their usage as ian^' 
vinai or simple verbs to their usage as ptra-vinai or causal 
verbs is roughly in the ratio of 2 : 1. Since the active form itself 
is capable of giving passive sense in Tamil, we need not discuss 
the cases where the passive sense is conveyed in some of the 
examples noted above. 

In the examples under (c) and (a), we should carefully 
consider whether the final i is the element showing the elonga- 
tion of the previous ai or L or is a separate element by itself. 
My opinion is that it is the latter; and it is the element that is 
added to roots to form indeclinable participles as it is in the 
forms urankif patiy etc. Thus, in the forms of the roots ending 
in ai as acaiiy ai is the final element of the root, and i, the sign 
of the indeclinable participle. If that be so, one may ask, 
whether it is not necessary to have the intervocalic y between ai 
and i. The sutra: 

Ella molikku m-uyir-varu valiye 
Utam-patu mey-y-i n-tiruvu-kolal varaiydr* 

(Tol. E. 141.) 

clearly says that the insertion of the intervocalic element is only 
opiionaL Then what is the element in such cases that makes 
them causal ? It is the context that makes the ordinary forms of 
verbs convey a causal sense. 

The forms kolUy nirli of the roots ending in consonants 
mentioned under head (d) may have been formed thus : — 
kol (root)+z (auxiliary verb, meaning to give) + / (sign of the 
indeclinable participle) and nil + t + i^ Here the root % is added 
as an auxiliary to give causal sense. Thus kontu means ‘having 
taken' and kolli means ‘having given to take' i,e. having allowed 
VII— 17 
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another .to, ,take. .The cases 'where the. root t is used as an 
auxiliary are .largely. found in works of Sangam period^ especially 
in Kalitiokai. g., vantlhku colhihMtvdye (Ka. T. Vol. 2^ 
420.19.): pdkan vantiydn koL (Ka. T. Vol. 2, 429.10.) In these 
two examples, collukiiitlvdye and vantiydn only mean colluvdye 
and vanidn respectively. Though I generally gives causal sense, 
yet here it does not denote it like the nic in the root forms 
carayatif etc, of the 10th conjugation in Sanskrit. That such 
usage is common is seen from the statement in P, V. 35 Comm, 
that the word ierrdiavar in the sentence Hiatpdtarerrdiavar' 
means only ierdtavar and hence ierrdtavar is a kcirita denoting 
^svdrihaJ 

la this context it may be seen that other roots also like iani 
varii are largely used as auxiliaries without any special sense. 

(Pattu. 1.1) ciiaitara (Pari. 76.48.): tuyal- 

variHim (Pattu. 7.86). Besides both I and iaru are used as 
auxiliaries in the same word. (e. g.) inktt vanilUantdy (Ka. T. 
Vol. 2. 583.4). 

Then as regards t in the forms arlij ini, etc. derived from 
the roots ending in i and u mentioned under (a) and (b), I may 
say that the auxiliary % was added to them, when their final vowel 
disappeared.^ In the later periods the forms kaljiy utziy etc., 
have given place to kaliiiiiy ufuituy etc. (e.g.) kalitiar kanimai- 
ydi (N. 56.): inkilum utuitu (N. 264), and uni, etc. to uruvi, etc, 
so that the root is now considered as uruvu, etc. 

Again the forms with vi or pi are not found, as far as I see, 
in the Sangam works earlier than KuraL What could have been 
the reason for the introduction of vi or pif Pi and vi in such 
examples as kaljppi (Pattu. 236,653.) and kohivi (Pattu. 353,324) 
where p and v are intervocalics may have been mistaken to be 
similar to pi and vi in the Sanskrit forms ddpitah, mdpiiahy 
sphdviiah even though ^ or is considered in Sanskrit not as a 
causal suffix, but the element added before the causal suffix iy and 
then such forms as kuraivitiu (T, 2.81.), etc. may have been used. 

1. This point suggested itself to me in the following circum- 
stances:— The addition of syllables to increase the quantity is 
allowed by Tolkappiyanar in verse and also in the use of voca- 
tives. He has nowhere said that it is used to give the sense of 
indeclinable participle. The insertion of intervocalic y, v etc. is, 
according to him, optional. The roots taru, varu and I are found 
in large numbers as auxiliaries in the literature of the Sangam 
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In colloquial Tamil; words like pata’-c-ceyim and katta-p^ 
panninen are used instead of patuvitten and haUtwiUen, 

The formation of double and triple causals is a peculiar 
development in Tamil. It is not seen in Sanskrit. 

3.22222. MOODS, VOICES AND TENSES: Terinilai^: 
vinai has four moods, indicative, eval or imperative, viyahkol or 
optative and eccam or infinitive, and two voices — active affir- 
mative and active negative — in the ancient period, and four voices 
— active affirmative, active negative, passive affirmative and 
passive negative — in the medieval and modern periods* There 
are three tenses in the indicative and infinitive moods, while 
there is only one in the imperative and the optative moods. 

3.222221. INDICATIVE MOOD : 3.2222211 

ACTIVE AFFIRMATIVE VOICE: The verbs in the indicative 
mood of the active affirmative voice denote three action, 

time person. The element denoting action is evidently the 
root like nil, etc.; the element denoting person is the verbal 
termination, an, an, etc., which will shortly be dealt with in 
detail; the element denoting time is not mentioned by Tolkap- 
piyanar; but the fact that he recognises such an element is seen 
from his statement that the past tense is sometimes used for the 
future and so on.i The later grammarians like the authors of 
Viracoliyam, Nannul, etc. make mention of them. What they 
are will be indicated after a detailed examination of personal 
terminations. 

3.22222111. PERSONAL TERMINATIONS {ANCIENT 
PERIOD). 

Singular: Plural: 

1st person en, en, al, ku, am, dm, cm, em, hum, 

tu, iu, ru^ turn, turn, rum^. 

period, and i is found as the sign of the indeclinable participles 
murahki, pdti ttz. 

1. Vdrdk kdlattu nikalun kdlatium 

Qrdhku varuum vinai-c-cor kilavi 

Iranta kdlattu-k kurippotu kilattal 

Virainta porula v-enmanar pulavar. (Tol Col. 241.) 

2. Ka-ta-ta-ra v-ennum 

A-n~ndn k-urnta kunriyo^ lukaramotu 

En-n-e n-al-Fena varuu m-elun 

Tart-vinai y-uraikkun tanmai-c colle. (ibid. 203.) 

3. Avaitdm ^ . 

Am-m-d m-em-m-e m-ennun kilaviyum 
Um-m-otu varuuh ka-ta-ta-ra v-ennum 
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/Singular,: 

2nd person i? ai, ay^ dy'^ 

3, rd' person 

(a) masGuline an^ dn^ 

(b) . feminine ' ai> dl 

(c) neuter tUf ru^ 

(MEDIEVAL & 
1st person en^ en, al, an 
ku^ tUj iu, ru^ 


Plural : 

If, fr.2 

ar^ dff Off pa and man 
epicene plural,^ & s 
a, d, va, neuter plural.^ 
MODERN PERIODS.) 

anif mif enh em^ eitkal^ 
oiitj kum, tunu tum^ rumJ 


A-n-ndf kilaviyo t-d-y-en kilaviyum 
Panmai y-uraikkun tanmai-c colie, (ibid. 202.) 

L Avar ml 

Munnilai-k kilavi 

Pai dy-ena varuu mUnrum 

Oppa-t tonru m-oruvarkku m-onrarkum, (ibid. 223.) 
Ay-en kilaviyu m-avarrotu kollum, (ibid. 212.) 

2. Jr-fr min-n-ena varuu munrum 

Pallor marunkinum palavarru marunkinun 
Colldr-anaiyav-enmandr pulavar. (ibid. 224.) 

3. AtP’^dn apd lennu ndnkum 

Oruvar marunkir patarkkai-c colie, (ibid. 205.) 

4. Ar-dr pa-ena varuu munrum 

Pallor marunkir patarkkai-c colle, (ibid. 206.) 

Mdrai-k kilavi-y-um pallor patarkkai 
Kdla-k kilaviyotu mutiyum-enpa. (ibid. 207.) 

5 PdUari marapi n-am-mM v-lrrum 

A-v-d v-dkun ceyyu l-ulle. (ibid. 211.) 

6. Oman patarkkai ta-ra-ta v-urnta 
Kunriya lukara-^t i-iruti y-dkum, (ibid. 217.) 

7. A-d va-ena varuu m-iruti 

Appdn munre ,palavarru-p patarkkai, (ibid. 216.) 

8. Tdy-dy-un-tir-trun cdrriya-tlrkaPo t-lrkdl-um-dn 
Cdydta munnilai y-in-n-irappdn^tanmai tan-n-irappir 
Reydta-’ten>-enmn tem-em-un-tdm-dfnmmu m-dkum-enpa 
Veydr-potiyat t-akattiydndr-conna mey-Utamilkke. 

'(V. K. 6.) 

Kirday-ninrdy-kirtr ninrtr-kirtrkal-ninrlrkal-um-dy 
Ird-ninrana-^mun uHai-yAn-nikalcci y-itan-'kapanmai 
Kire en-niftren-kire nitpromkirom-u 

ninrdm-um-enrdn 

Terd-ninra-kappava lan-tikaPvdy-nar rirntilaiye, 

(ibid. 7.) 
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2nd person, 
'3rd person '■ 
,(a) .masculine 
(bj femin,ine 
(c) neuter 


Singular : 
ij aif ay, dy 

.an^ afif on 
aly dL dl 

tUj rii 


Plural : 
ir, iff Irka I, 

ary dff OTf . epicene 
drkalj pa, mar. plural. 
a & d. neuter plural, 
fa in the negative mood. j 


En mid En: Of these two terminations, en is more fre- 
quently used in the ancient period than en, and whenever it is 
used, it is preceded by a cariyai an. (e.g.) kantanen (I found) 
{P. N, 23.17.): vanianen (I came) fP. N, 158.20.j: in the later 


Vdy-pdy-vir-plr-vlrkal plrkaEwai'-mannu munnilaiyir 
Cdypdyvipim-eiir kdlani-itanuU-t tanmatc ollin 
Vey-pdvlya-toli ven-pen-vem pemotu vdm-pdm-um-mi 
Cey-paviya-celum poti-p-pirdn-ran rirunturaikke, (ibid.8.) 
Kn-tu-tu-ru ennun kurriya Inkaramotu 
Al-an en-en dku m-lrra 

Iru-tinai mu-k-kur r-orumait-t tanmai. (Na. 331.) 

Am-dm enpana munnilai y-drai—yum 

Em-em oni-ivai patarkkai y-drai-y-um 

Um-ur ka-ta-ta-ra iru-pd Udrai-y-um 

Tannotu patukkun tanmai-p panmai. (ibid. 332.) 

Ai-dy ikara v-lrra munrum 

Evalinvaruum-elldv-lrravum 

Muppd Eorumai munnilai moliye. (ibid. 335.) 

Ir-tr irra irantu m-iru-tinaip 

Panmai munnilai min-avar f’-evaL (ibid. 337.) 

Ku-tu-tu-ruv-ennunkunriyalukaramo 

Tal~l~an n-en-e n-dku m-irra 

Iru-tinai mu-k-kur r-orumai-t tanmai-yum 

Am-m-d m-lrra munnilai y-drai-y-um 

Em-ni-e m-dm-ivai patarkkai y-drai-y-um 

Um-m-ur ka-ta-ta-ra v-iru-pd l-drai-y-um 

Tannotu patukkun ianmai~p panmai-y-um, (I. V. 237.) 

Ai-y-d y-tkara vlrra munru 

Mevalin varuu m~elld v-ltzd 

T-al4a hel-kd n-ennu m-lrramm 

Muppd l-orumai munnilai vinaiyum 

Ir^l r-lrra v-irantu mArutinai-p 

Panmai munnilai-y-u minnu m-lrra 

Annavar r-evalu m-dm-ena fnolipa. (ibid. 238.) 

Tdn-dn-unAdpdpun tdr-drun-tdrkaEo pdrkaPenru 

Mendm-uraitta pirattiyamrdkun tatu-v-atu-v-un 
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period ell is more frequently used, (e.g.) ukanien nan (i praised) 
(P. T. 169 A): ninnatmnten nan (I went to you) (P, T. 169.5). 
These two are used in all tenses. En is used even .without the 
cariyaL (e.g.) happen (I will protect) (Kampar. A. 232.28). 

AL: The commentator on Viracdliyam says that al is used 
to denote the determination of the speaker. i Cenavaraiyar says 
in his commentary on the sutra 
Ka-ta4a’-ra v-enmtm 
A-n-ndn k^-urtiia^urriya Uukaranwfu 
Efun-e n-al4-ena varutt m-ehim 

Tan-imai yHtraikhim tanuiai-c-colle, (ToL CoL 203.) 

Ten-dr-kidali tana-v-um-ana-v-un tikal-paiarkkai 
And-vArappir rolirpatam-drirkti m-dyuia-riye, (V. K. 3.) 
pjinrdn kirdn-otu ninral-kirdl-ivai ninrdr-kirdr 
Ninrarkal-d Hi-kin rarkahi-ninratun kinratu-v-tin 
Tentdta-clr-mn rana-kinrana-v-un tikal-patarkkai-p 
Plnrdnikalkai tolir-patam-drirkum perttariye. (ibid. 4.) 
Van-pan-um-vdl-pdl-um vdr-pdr-um-vdr kal-um 

pdrkal-un-ctr 

Tdn-pdviya-v-atu v-nm-paUi-v-un-tattai y-attai-v-enra 
Tin-pdvun-coUi vana-v-um-pana-v-un tikal-patarkkai 
Vdn-pdn-maliyu m-etirvir-roUrpata m-drirkume, (ihid.S,) 
An-d niru-moli dnpd>r patarkkai, 325.) 

Al-d l-ifu-moli penpdz patarkkai. (ibid. 326.) 

Ar-dr pa-v-v-u r-akaramdr-irra 

P alldr patarkkai mar vinai-y-ofu mutime. (ibid. 327.) 

Tu-ru-tu-k kurriya lukara v4rra 

Owt an patarkkai Hi-k kurip pi n-dkmn. {ibid. 32^.) 

Ad v4rra palavin patarkkai 

A-v-e etirmaraik kanna t-dkum. (ibid. 329.) 

An-n-d n-iru-moH y-dnpdr patarkkaiyum 
Al-pd l-iru-moli penpdr patarkkaiyum 
Ar-dr pa-v-v-u r-akdra mdrirra 
Palldr patarkkaiyum pakaru-man n-avarrun 
Mdrai-k kilavivinaiyotu mutiyinum 
Melaik kilaviyotu verupd tinrd- (I. V. 232.) 

Tu-ru-tu-k kurriya lukara v4rr a 

Onran patarkkaiyum a-d vlrra 

Palavin patarkkaiyum pakaruman n-avan-ut 

Tu-v-v4ru kilavi kurippir k-erralum 

A-v4 r-etirmarai-k k-akalu m-uriya. (ibid. 234.) 

1. Tunivu-p-porulin-kan ta^mai-y-orumaiyil van, pan ennum 
irantu pirattiyum-dm. iy.'K, IQ, Comm.) 
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that al is preceded by p or v and is used only in verbS' denoting 
the future tense. Naccinarkkiniyar adds in his commentary on 
the same sutra that it is sometimes used in the verbs denoting 
present tense also as in the word ' unna-nir pal (I ezt). The 
author of Ilakkanavilakkam agrees with Cenavaraiyar.^ In the 
literature of the Sangam period, though al is generally used in 
verbs denoting future tense, yet there are instances where it is 
found in verbs denoting past tense also, (e.g,) kantanen vartiml 
(I came to see) (P. N. 23.17) and uvakaiyotu vartwal (I came 
eagerly) (P. N. 165.14). But in all the instances, the determi-^ 
nation oj the speaker is implied. Hence the opinion of the com- 
mentator of Viracdliyam seems to me to be more satisfactory. 
This may perhaps be the reason why Tolkappiyanar has not 
mentioned the element that denotes tense signs and the particular 
terminations that are used after them. 

an : This is not mentioned by Tolkappiyanar as a termi- 
nation of the first person singular. But there are instances in 
PurananCtru Hiraiitanan ydn' (I said) (P. N. 136.22.) ydnum,.. 
vanianan (even I came) (P. N, 154.7.) where an is so used. 
Similar examples are found in later literature also, fe.g.) ceyku- 
van iavamena (that I will do penance) (M. M. 50.182.). These 
examples may have induced the author of Viracoliyam to state 
that an along with p or v as pan or van is the first person 

singular termination. 2 

The autlior of Ilakkanavilakkam says that an is used in 
verbs denoting future tense.^ But the example uraiiianan cited 
above denotes only past tense. Hence the opinion of the author 
of Virac51iyam seems to me to be more satisfactory. 

WHAT MAY BE THE ORIGIN OF THIS AN ? This may 
be identical with an of the third person singular masculine. 
Since there is sometimes a tendency to use third person to 
denote the speaker himself possibly out of modesty, this may have 
been originally used to denote first person in sense though, in 
fornif it may have been taken as third person singular masculine, 
and afterwards the form itself may have been mistaken for that 

1. Unpal, varuval ena varum al4-%rru-t i tanmai-y-^orumui- 
murru-c-collum. . . , etirkMam-parri varum, (I. V. 237, Comm.) 

2. T anmai-t-tunivd m-orumai-van^pana , . . . (V„ K. 10.) 

3. Kuruvan ena varum an-n-lrrui tanmai-y-'Orumai-murru-c-- 
collum Qtirksldim-parrivarum. (I. V. 237, Comm.) 
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of the ■ first person. .Or the third perso.nal terminatiGii an ..itself 
. may Iwe been used originally both for the third .and. the' first 
" perso.n at dhe beginning of the formation of the language and 
these instances may be the survivals of such pre-historic usage ; 
fofy if we observe the growth of language in children^ it is seen 
that it takes a long time for them to grasp the idea of and so 
they generally refer to themselves only in the third person. Or 
al inentioned above may have been metamorphosed into an as 
the case-suffies an and in to al and il respectively, cf. 3.213233 
and 3.2132 34 

KUf TUf Tuj Rii : Of these four tUj iu and rii belong not 
only to the first person singular, but also to the third person 
neuter. Wherever these are used, they are not preceded by the 
tense signs unlike the terminations en, enj etc. Hence it seems 
to me that these forms may have come into existence by cutting 
off ifiy any dr, etc. from unteny tanteny cenrefty untdfiy tanldfiy 
cenrdfty unidr y tanidry cenrdr, etc. as in Malayalam, since the 
meaning of efty any and dr are expressed by their subjects ydn or 
ndny avan and respectively and may have been at some time 
used in all the persons and numbers, but later on restricted to the 
first person singular and the third person neuter singular. 
Similarly the form unku may have been evolved out of unken 
and may have been restricted to the first person singular. 

Ijampuranar thinks that the forms unkUy tinUty vaniit znd 
ciru (Tol. Gol. 203, Ilam.) are used only in the future tense. 
Nannular says in Na. 145 that rii and denote the past and the 
future, tUy the past and kUy the future tense. Cenavaraiyar 
agrees with Hampuranar. Naccinarkkiniyar states with caution 
that all the four mostly denote the future tense. The author of 
Ilakkanavi|akkam agrees with Ilampuranar. (L V. 50.) 

Am, Amy Enty Eniy Enkal, dm: Of these, the first four are 
generally used in all periods, while the fifth, which is evidently a 
double plural termination, in the medieval period and the last in 
the medieval and modern periods. 6m may have sprung from 
dm by changing a to o through analogy with the formations 
vanidUy vantdly vantdr 2Ln6. vanidy. 

The following may serve as examples for most of the 
terminations mentioned i-r^unkuvam (we will eat) (P, 

136,26.): eiiukam (we will praise) (P. N. 161,32,); kurtivdm (we 
will narrate) (Kampar, B. 26,1.): utai-^y-em (we have) (P. N. 
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112,2): unUMa^^ (we ate) fC. C. 11%.): ■ tmitom {we : gave) 
ventdm (v^e do not pray for) (P. T. 195/5). 

These terminations are like - en, en, etc. ' preceded by the tense 
signs. 

Ijampuranar, Cenavaraiyar and ' Naccinarkkiniyar mention 
that dm and ow are used when the subject denotes the speaker 
and the person spoken to/ or the speaker, the person spoken to 
and a third person, and em and when it denotes the speaker 
and a third party. ^ ■ Naiinular says the same, but adds oi-fi also 
to the latter list. 2 The author of I lakkanavifakkam agrees with 
Nannular.^ The author of Viracoliyam mentions only 
and om. The following may serve as examples for the 
same-: — ■. 

Payil puniantalai-p-patarhivam (Cilap. 258,67.); here j>/i!|i 3 r- 
kuvam mt 2 ,m det her, you and me, go'. ' ; 

Eval ceyiunawarem ydnkal (Kampar. K. 175.14,) here 
ceyiunaimrem medLiis det me and others serve you'. 

Varikhi-k-kurti ceyvdrkalukkum connom (S. I. L iii, i, 44-5); 
here connom does not include the person spoken to. 

In colloquial speech of the modern days, only the termina- 
tions om and or engo, the modified forms of enkal zie 

used. Enga or engo d.Te used only by uneducated people, 
M.' J. -Vinson, mentions onl^ the latter form. (J. A» Dixie Serie 
Tome 17, . p.' 189.) v . - 

KtimyTum/Ttim, Riim: Whatever is said of M, tu, tu, 
and m applies to these four. Evidently, these are formed from 
kUf iu, iu znd ru^h^ the addition of the pluralising particle 
(e.g.) kdranan kuruium (wo shall state the reasons) (T. 3,3). 

J, af, ay, dy; Of these terminatio^^^^ i and ai are more fre- 
quently used in the ancient period, while dy in the later periods; 
the form dy is generally used in literature. In colloquial speech 
only the termination dy is now frequently used, (e.g.) varaiii 

1. Am am enpana munninrarai ulappatukkum; tamar-dya-vali 
patarkkai-y-arai-y-um ulappatukkum, Em em enpana patarkkaiya- 
rai ulappatukkum. (Tol, Col. 202, Cena.) 

2. Am-dm enpana munnilai y-araiyum 

Em-em dm-ivai patarkkai y-araiyum. (Na. 332.) 

3. ........ 

Am-m-a mirra munnilai y-araiyum 

Em-m-e m-5m-ivai patarkkai y-araiyum. . . . (I. V. 237.) 
VII— 18 
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(you classify) (P. N. {you come) (P.N. 8.8.): 

(you made them rest) (P.N. 15.10.): £n uttinai {you 
set fires (P.N. 16,17.): oUay (you ■will not desire) (P.N. 31.6.): 
jifay (you will blow) (P.T. 160.6 to 10.): koUtiioy (you gave) 
(P.N. 2,16). [The author of Viracoliyam mentions only dy.J 

/r, if, irkal: Ir and if are generally used in the literature 
of all periods. In the medieval and modern periods, the double 
plural terminations began to be used. (e. g.) celkuvlr (you will 
go) (Cilap. 295,91.): patarlr (you traverse) (Cilap. 295,87.): 
vanilrkal (you have come) {colloq.) ir is practically extinct. 
[The author of Viracoliyam mentions only ir and irkal.'] In the 
colloquial speech at the present day, if is used in the honorific 
singular alone and irkal, inga and ingo are used in honorific 
singular and plural. The forms inga and ingo are used only by 
uneducated people. They are evidently the modified forms of 
irkal. The substitution of n for r may be due to the principle of 
economy of effort, since it is easier to pronounce n before g 
than f; or it may be through analogy with n m vanienga or 
vantengd. The latter form is mentioned by M. J. Vinson. (J, A. 
Dixieme Series, Tome 17, p. 189.) 

An, an, on: An is generally preceded by fhelcariyai an as 
attanan (he killed) (P.N. 78,12). But it is used by itself after 
the roots {ul, il, etc.) (e.g.) ulan (he is) (P.N. 86,3). On is used 
only in literature, (e.g.) urantaiyone (he belongs ,to uraniai 
(P.N. 68,18.) [The author of Viracoliyam mentions only an. 
(V.K. 3,4, etc.)] but the later grammarians follow Tolkappiyanar. 
In colloquial Tamil only is used. 

Al, al, ol: Whatever has been said about an, dn and on 
holds good for al, al, and (e. g.) alutanal (she bewailed) (P. 
N. 143.15). [The author of Viracoliyam mentions only al] but 
the later grammarians follow Tolkappiyanar. 

Ar, Of, Of, pa, mar, arkal: The first five are used in all 
periods, while the last is found only in the medieval and 
modern periods. Of is used only in literature. Arkal is evi- 
dently a double plural termination. As regards mar, I quite 
agree with M. J. Vinson that it is also a case of double plural 
termination. (J. A. Dixieme Serie Tome, 17, p. 189.) Verbal 
forms with Qrkal are very frequently used in Tevaram and 
Nalayirappirapantam. {t.g.) puhalvarkal (they will praise) (T. 
32,9). Hence it seems to be that the author of Viracoliyam 
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has mentioned urkal ^ side by side with sr. , But it is 
difficult to understand why he has . not mentioned ■ the: 
'terminations ar^ dr^ pa and mar. The other ' grammarians 
have followed Tolkappiyanar. In the colloquial speech" of the 
present day, the termination dr is used in honorific singular 
and drkal both in honorific singular and plural. Uneducated 
people use dnga and dngo, the modified forms of drkaL. 
They may have had the same origin as mga or mgd, 

TUj ' ru: Nanniilar states that tu and rii denote the 
past and' the future tense.^ Cenavaraiyar's opinion is that 
hi . is used after the sign of all the three tenses, and 
f li , after that of the past. 2 Naccinarkkiniyar agrees with 
the latter.2 [Tti is not included here since Cenavaraiyar and 
Naccinarkkiniyar think that it is used only in the appellative 
verbs.] 

/I, a, vai Whenever a is used, it is generally preceded 
by the cariyai an, (e. g,) paraintana (they have been 
scraped, (P.N. 4.3); maruppu-p-ponrana (they are like horns 
(P.N. 4,4.); but there are examples where it is used without 
it. (e. g.) ionruva (they will appear) (P. N. 4.5). A is used in 
the negative sense. Tolkappiyanar himself has used it so. (e.g.) 
uyirmey allana molimuta Idkd (ToL E. 60); but he has not 
expressly stated in any of his sutras that it has negative sense. 
Nannular, seems to be the first grammarian to mention it,^ and 
the author of Ilakkanavilakkam follows him.^ 

[The author of Viracoliyam mentions ana which evidently 
shows that he takes the termination and the cariyai an together 
as termination. He does not mention d or va,'] 

A NOTE ON KAL in ENKAL, IRKAL, ARKAL : Accord- 
ing to Tolkappiyanar, kal is optionally used as the pluralising 

1. Ra-v-v-o tU“kara v-ummai-nikal p-allavum 

Ta-V"-o t-irappu m-etirvum. . . . (Na. 14S.) 

2. Takara-v-ukarani munru-kalattirkum urittu; 

Rakara-v«ukaram iranta-kalattirku urittu. 

(Tol. CoL 217, Cena.) 

3. Ibid, (Tol. Col. 217, Nac.) 

4. Ad irra palavin patarkkai 

A-v-e etir-marai-k kanna tdkum, (Na. 329.) 

5. Turu-tu-k kurriyalukaraV”irra 

Onzan patarkkaiyum a-d v-irra 

A-v-I r-etir-marai-k k-dkalu m-uriya, (T. V. 234.) 
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particle of a&rinai nouns. Its use may have subsequently been 
extended to uyartinai nouns also, (e.g.) manitarkal (men). In 
such cases it is added mostly to plural forms, thus making them 
double plurals. Verbal forms like ponar may be used as nouns 
also in Tamil in the sense of persons who went, and declined as 
ponar ai, pdnarotii, etc. To the latter type of forms like ponar, 
kalmzy have been added and thus forms like ponar kal may have 
come into being, in the sense of persons who went, (e.g.) col- 
malai colluvarkal. . .netunkalam valvar e (those who compose 
songs will live for a long time) (P. T. 135. 10); here colluvarkal 
means those who will say. Such forms were, perhaps, through 
confusion, treated as verbs. From such instances, kal should 
have become generalised as a pluralising particle in verbs also. 
Thus ponarkai, ponlrkal, etc. are cases of double plurals. Double 
plurals of this kind are found frequently used in Tevaram and 
Nalayirappirapantam, the literature written between the the 6th 
and 8th centuries A.D. But in the later literature they are not 
so frequent. 

Here it would be very useful to bear in mind that ancient 
Canarese gal and modern Canarese gain which correspond to 
Tamil kal are not used in Canarese verbs and that likewise Telugu 
lu (= Tamil kal) is not used in Telugu verbs.^ It would not be 
difficult to infer from this that the use of kal as a pluralizing 
particle of verbs should have been developed as a special feature 
of Tamil during the course of its separate development, and that, 
prior to its separation from Telugu and Canarese, during what 
might be called the primitive Dravidian period, kal did not find 
any place in the formation of verbs. It would also be interesting 
to observe that Canarese gal or galu and Telugu lu which corres- 
pond to Tamil kal are occasionally used as the plural suffix in 
Cauarese and Telugu, of rational nouns and pronouns^ corres- 
ponding to uyartinai nouns and pronouns in Tamil, and that, in 
Cilappatikaram for the first time, the form yankal occurs with 
kal in uyartinai, though no verbal form with kal is found there. 
Such verbal forms with kal are found for the first time in the 
works of the 6th, 7th and 8th centuries A. D. like Tevaram, and 
Nalayirappirapantam. This induces me to suggest that Canarese 
Telugu and Tamil may have been separated from one another 


1. C D. G. pp. 555 to 563. 

2. Ibid. 224. 
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between the age of Cilappatikaram (5th cent A.D. circa.) and the 
age of Tevaram and Nalayirappirapantam (6th to 8th cent, A.D.). 

' IMITATION OF PANINI BY THE AUTHORS OF ViR A- 
COLIYAM AND PIRAYOKAVIVEKAM: The author of VIra- 
coliyam does not mention the verbal terminations separately but 
mentions them along with tense elements as tan-f ialj ninran^ 
kirayj kiren, etc. He has done so/ perhaps because he 
thought that they should correspond to iif sij mi^ etc. the termin- 
ations in Sanskrit, which generally denote both tense and person. 

The author of Pirayokavivekam has gone too far in import- 
ing unnecessarily the terms ahnanepada and parasmaipada and 
explaining them with reference to the Tamil terminations. He 
states that parappaipaiam {parasmaipada) is used at the end of 
finite verbs in kartari or active voice, the iah or arpanepaiatn 
{dimanepada) is used in kariari or active voice, karmani or 
passive voice or bhdve or impersonal form. According to him 
parappaipaiam is the termination which ends in a short vowel or 
has a penultimate short vowel, (e.g.) kUy an, al, ar, etc.; drpane- 
paiam is that which ends in a long vowel or has a penultimate 
long vowel, (e.g.) mar, ai, dy, etc. Both the above terminations 
are drpanepaiam w’hen they are used in the passive voice. The 
roots which take both the above terminations are called upaya- 
paii (iibhayapadi). Thus the root camai (to cook) which has 
forms camaikkinranan, (he cooks) camaippdm (he will cook) 
camaikkinrilan, (he does not cook) camaikkinrdn, (he cooks) 
mniaippdn, (he will cook) camaiydn (he will not cook) is iipaya- 
paii; the root un with reference to the forms unkirdn unmar, 
untanai untdy is ekapati in drpanepaiam and the same root with 
reference to the forms unku, uniu, etc. is dkapati in para ppai^ 
paiam. 

It is clear that this classification of terminations is quite 
against the nature of Tamil language and is done solely in imita- 
tion of Sanskrit Grammar. Even here it may be noted that in 
Sanskrit, if a root takes dimanepada terminations, it takes them in 
all persons in its conjugation in one tense or mood, (e.g.) kardmi, 
kardsi and karoti in the singular of the 1st, 2nd and 3rd persons 
present, respectively; but in Tamil, uniit, the first person singular 
past tense, is parappaipaiam, untdy, the 2nd person singular in 
the same tense is drpanepaiam and untu, the 3rd person neuter 
singular in the same tense is parappaipaiam. Besides, he says that 
the verbal form ^ camaikkinranan ' is used when one cooks for 
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another a,nd cmnaikkinran is used when Gn,e, cooks „for himselh 
Nowhere else' is it, said so; nor do I see any example in literature 
in siippo,rt of this distinction, 

BesideSj he mentions that the form ^ cditand! varappatuni' 
.as, an example for ' bhdveprciyoga* This is. exactly the translation 
of the Sanskrit sentence ^ cdttena agamy ate \ Such a sentence^ 
though made up of Tamil words does not seem to me to be a 
Tamil sentence.! .His importation of hhmeprayoga too is .most 
inappropriate. 

Another most curious point mentioned by him is that ^ a ' 
following ^ n ' in the form imnappatum, ^ d ’ following < n ' in 
unndmnrdn^ * ,foIlowing- ^ L in colluha^ « I ' following ^ r ' in 
vmnkajia m puhdakaj tai in iriniaikka^ hi in araikuvan are 
conjugaiional signs,^ Is this not in direct imitation of Sanskrit? 

By the way he mentions that he has imported the Sanskritic 
terms tin and ian in Tamil to make up for the want of Tamil 
words ending in * n By such importation he does more harm 
than good. The terms tin and tan may be quite intelligible in 
Sanskrit grammar, but, in Tamil, they are not so, since the Tamil 
grammarians have not i^esorted to the devise of using praiydhdra 
as in Sanskrit. 

3.22222112. TENSE AND TFiV’SE-S/GiV'S.*— Tolkappiya- 
nar says that there are three tenses past, present and future,^ 
He does not mention any suffix denoting tense. This fact is 
noticed by the commentators Cenavaraiyar and NacGinarkkini- 
yar and they make mention of the same under the last sutra of 
Collatikaram in Tolkappiyani. But at the same time Tolkappiya- 
nar mentions that the past tense is used to denote either the pre- 
sent or the future when such actions take place immediately, ^ 
and that the past and the present tenses are used to denote the 

1. P. V. 36 & its comm. 

2. P. V. 41, comm. 

3. P. V. 36, comm, 

4. Kdlan tame mUnrena molipa, (Tol. Col. 199.) 

Irappi nikalvi n-etirvi n-enrd 
A-m-mu-k kdlamun kurippoiun kollum 
Mey-n-mlai y-utaiya tdnra l-dre (ibid. 200.) 

5. V dr d~k kdlattu nikalun kdlaitum 

Or-dnku varuum vii%ahc-cor kilavi 
Irani a kdlattu-k kurippofu kilattal 
Virainta porula V'-enmandr pulavar. (ibid. 241.) 
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iiitiire .for the sake of clearness.^ If distiact tense formations 
y^ere definitely current in Tolkappiyanar's time, it would be 
difficult to account for his omission to deal with the dis- 
tinctive signs for such formations. He mentions, however, three 
tenses and adds that one may be used for another under certain 
circumstances as slated above. It is impossible to see Iiom^ he 
could speak of one tense form being used for another if it were 
true that in his days tense formations were not at all differentiated, 
on the morphological side. I am inclined to suggest a solution 
for this difficulty. It may not be unreasonable to suppose that 
perhaps, Tolkappiyanar was only thinking of different iensc-palues 
when he mentioned three tenses; that some of his contemporaries 
may have begun to associate particular verbal forms \vith parti- 
cular tense values through the frequency of particular use; 
and that, with reference to such forms, Tolkappiyanar was 
probably indicating the circumstances under which overlapping 
in tense values might be recognised. 

The author of Viracoliyam states that icif na and ya are 
added to roots to form the past participle, kiraf aninra and cu 
to form the present participle and ktini^ itni, to form the future 
participle.2 Its commentator gives the following as examples 
under the same stanza for the past participles : — piraniaj pona 
and dya. 

The author of Nannul seems to have analysed the above into 
t and aj kiru and a, etc. where t, Uru, etc. were taken as tense 
signs and a, the participial sign. According to him, t, i, r and m 
denote the past tense, kiru, kinru and dninru denote the present 
tense and pa and va denote the future, ru and rum, and iu and 
turn denote the past and the future, tu and turn denote the past, 
ku and kum denote the future, i and mar denote the future, pa 
the past and the future, um the present and the future^. Here it 

1. Vdrd-k kdlattu vinai-c-cor kilavi 

Irappinu nikalvinun cirappa-t ionr^m 
lyarkai-y-un telivun kilakkun kdlai, (ibid. 245.) 

2. Tdtu-v-m-pmpu ta-na-ya-v-irappi nikatci-y-id-kan 

Otun-kira-cu-v-o t-dninra-v-dn-kum-m-um m-otu- 

ma kdn 

Petamaliyu m-etirin-kan~dkum piravum-vantdl 
Etan-il-catiran tam-pilaiydma l-iya-rri-k-kolle, (V Tat. 7.) 

3. Ta-ta-ra-v-or r-in-r-e y-aim-pdl mtl-v-itdftu 
Iranta kdlan tarun-’tolil-'itai-nilai. (’Na. 142.) 
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must be noted that the^ verbal terminations. A ji; tu^ tUj ru^ kum^ 
funh rum are taken .to denote not only the person and .the 
.number, but also the tense.. 

Since i becomes t and r respectively after | and w, and / and 
t and r may be regarded as the modification of t itself; and 
hence it seems to me that it would have been sufficient if Nan- 
niilar had mentioned only i and in as past tense signs. 

ORIGIN OF THE TENSE SIGN ^ /A^ ^ The tense sign 
t in ' comes after the roots ending in u. It seems to me that the 
final u of the roots was changed to i before so that the forms 
atakkiya (P. N, 6. 25.) were formed. The roots like pd took only 
n as the past tense sign so that the form pondn was current. 
Later on the forms like atakkiya gave place to those like atakkina 
so that ^ in * begain to be considered as the past tense sign. In 
the indeclinable participle i alone is added in such cases to re- 
present the past tense as atakkiy nrahkiy etc. Thus *■/ ' which was 
originally the modified form of ii in sandhi may have come to be 
regarded as a part of the past tense sign. 

Besides, there are a few roots in Tamil, as Dr. Caldwell says, 
which formed their past tense in the ancient period without the 
addition oi any tense sign, but by the reduplication of the final 
consonant, (e.g.) (they entered) (Cilap. 342, 196). But 

even in the ancient period such forms began generally to be 
superseded by the more regular forms formed by adding tense 
to roots, (e.g.) pukuniu (Cilap. 574, 14^. 

As regards the future tense, it seems to me that it may have 
been in its origin later than the past, for it is possible for the 
primitive people to remember some of their past deeds and ex- 
press them to others before they begin to think of the future. 

Aninin ki'^ru kir-mu v-itattin 

Aim- pal nikal-polu t-arai-vinai y-itai-nilai. (ibid. 143.) 
Pa-v-va mu-v-itat t-ai-m-pd Uetir-polutu 
Icai-vindi y-itai-nilai y-am-ivai cila-v-ila, (ibid. 144.) 
Ra-v-v-o tukara v-ummai-nikal p-alla-vum 
Ta-v-v-o t-irappu m-etirvum. ta-v-v-otu 
Kalivum ha-v-v-d t^etirvum-min n-^val 
Viyahko l-i'-m-md retirvum pant am 
Celavotu varavum ceyyu-nikal p-etirvum 
Etir-marai mummai-yu m-erku m-mke, (ibid. 145.) 

1 . Yakaram varu-vali y-ikaran kurukum 

Ukara-k kilayi tuvara-t to^ratu. (Tol. E. 411.) 
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This is clearly seen in the case of children. The only future that 
would have been possible then was that conveyed by the com- 
mand which is expressed by the imperative second person. 

The present tense may, in all probability, have been the last 
in the formation, since it is not quite necessary on the part of 
a speaker to express to another what is actually happening since 
he himself is witnessing it. The present tense I or ms in Tamil 
with the signs kinni^ aninru^ etc. are almost absent in the works 
of Sangam period, I was able to find out one form cerkinra in 
Paripatal (p. 163, 35). Such forms are very frequent only in the 
literature of the medieval period, (e.g.) enkinrdl in each of 10 
stanzas in Tevaram, pp. 25 and 26; enkinrdldl in Periyatirumoli 
of Nalayirappirapantam, pp. 154 and 155; celldninra dniu (T. A. 
S. i, 14); parrdninrdrai (T, 1. 51). 

The forms u%ikirdn^ unkinmn, unndninrdn, unndkUantdny 
unndvirunidn appear to me to have been two words which were, 
later on, mistaken for one; for the commentator on Viracoliyam 
says that the forms ninran^ kitantdn, iruntanp etc., are deiived 
from the roots nilj kita, iru, etc. and are used as the personal 
terminations after roots in the present tense. i Cenavaraiyar, a 
commentator on Tolkappiyam repeats the same thing. Hence 
unnd and ninrd^ were, at one time, two words of which unnd 
was a participle (modified form of unnu) and ninrdn vj 2 ,s the 
finite verb. This may be seen from the following two examples; — 
imvd ninrdn (Kampar. A. 239, 38.); ierrd ninrdn (Kampar, A. 
249. 52.) where iravd and ierrd are affirmative indeclinable parti- 
ciples. Later on nil of ninrdn in unndninrdn began to be taken 
as an auxiliary verb. Unndninrdn should have originally meant 
‘he is eating', the past tense ninrdn being used to denote the 
immediateness of the action. The above explanation holds good 
for the forms unndninrdn^ unndkitantdn and unndvirunidn. But 
what should have been the origin of unkirdn and unkinrdn f 
The form unkiren which is very often used in colloquial 
speech is said to be the later form by Naccinarkkiniyar^ 
and it is not generally found in Tamil classics up to 12th century. 
Hence it may be considered to have been the modified form of 

1. Nil ennun tdtuvininru iranta-kdla-p-patar~kkaiyil ninrdn 
mutaliya pirdttiyaycinkdl Hik{il-kdlct’“p’'Porulil vctrum, (V. K. 4, 
comm.) 

2 Unkiren-ena-k kiru enpatu nikalkdlam unartiuial i-k-kala- 
valakku. (*Tol, Col. 202, Nac.) 

VII— 19 
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unkhirdn. The fnrm aAmfM as the finite verb is found m the 
following lines of Purananuru:— 

Pemuriwu orn-tiran akinrii (the form of a woman is 
on one side). (P.N. 1.7.) 

Pirai-nutcil vannum-S' kinni (crescent loims a souice 

of beauty to the forehead). (P.N. 1.9.) 

This may have been formed from d (root) + A 2 i (cariyai) + m 
(cariyai) + fM (the neuter sign termination). Could akinran have 
been formed by adding un to mistaking it to be the 

indeclinable participle? Or as Dr. Graul, Di. Gundeit and 
M. |. Vinson opine, M may have been foimed tiom k a sign 
of the future in Tamil and inn'i meaning novv.i 

The author of Nanniil plainly says that kiru and kmm and 
dninTu are the present tense signs, though k of kifii and kinru in 
forms like iMkiT&n and unkinydn is the final element of the 
previous word, like unku, and iru is the initial element of the 
following word, and d of aninrii in the form like imnaninmn is 
the final element of the affirmative indeclinable participles like 
unnd, and tiinTU is the initial element of iiwfdn. 

In modern times, the past perfect, the present perfect and 
the future perfect are used with a past participle and the finite 
verbal form in the past, present and future of the root iru. e. g. 
ceyiu irunidn {he had done), ceyiirukkinran {he has done), 
ceyiu iruppSn (he would have done). Similarly, the forms of the 
past perfect continuous, the present perfect continuous and the 
future perfect continuous are also found, e.g. ceyiu konUrmtian, 
ceyitikonUrukkinrdn, ceyiukontiruppdn. 

The past and the future tenses may respectively correspond 
to the aorist and the second future in Sanskrit. The causal verbs 
also are used in all the three tenses in the same way as simple 
verbs. The latter is formed by adding to the root, the tense 
sign and the personal termination, while the former by adding 
to the root, the causal suffix vi or pi, the tense sign and the 
personal terminations or by adding the tense sign and the 
personal terminations to the causal form of the root as akkii, 
tiruUu, etc. 

3.2222212. ACTIVE NEGATIVE VOICE: Tolkappiyanar 
has hinted about the active negative voice in his statement 

1. C. U. G. 494 and J. A. Onzieme Serie Tome XIII, 

p. 116. 
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that case-suffixes ..will be used e.ven ' after, nouns qualifying' a 
oeg.ative verbA and also lias mentioned the Aerm \ eiirmMt at in 
the.sutra 

, Ecca v-umniai-y-u m-ctirmarai y >-untmai‘-f-um 
Tatimn-un mayankii m-utanilai y-ilave. 

(ToLCoL2,8a) 

From the literature of the Sangam and medieval periods 
we may infer that the negation was expressed in six ways: — ^ 

(1) By inserting the negative particle al between the root 
and the personal termination. 

e. g. cel-l-aEam (we will not go). (P.N. 101.1,) 
ari-y-aEan (he does not know). (P.N, 239.9.) 

(2) By inserting the negative particle al or U between the 
tense sign and the personal termination. 

e. g, cirantanru (it is not desirable). (P.N. 75,5.) 
urai-UUil-an (he did not say). (P.T. 205.12.) 
kan-t-iUen (1 have not seen). (P.T. 202.2.) 

(3) By inserting il followed by the personal terminations 
after the affirmative finite forms of verbs. 

(e.g.) miiyaMinen-allen (I was not befooled). (P.N. 19,7.) 
celvem allem {we will not go), (P.N. 36.11) 
olldn allan (he will not agree). (P.N. 97.21.) 
pertivdr-alar (they will not receive). (P.T. 200.5.) 

( 4 ) By inserting the vowel a between the root and 
the tense sign. (This is seen clearly in the third person neuter 
singular.) 

(e.g.) dkdtu (it wall not become). (Tol. E. 71.) 

mutaldiu (it will not commence), (Tol. E, 65.) 

(it will not agree). (T. 2.6.) 

(5) By adding the personal terminations directly to the 

root. 

(e.g.) kdnen (I will not see). (P.N. 71.5.) 
olldy (you will not agree). (P.N. 31.6.) 
olldn (he will not agree). (P.N. 78.9.) 
vaiydrkale (They will not despise). (P.T. 204.10.) 


1. Etir-maruttu moli-y-in-un taita marapir 

Porunilai tiriyd verrumai-c colie, (Tol. col. 107.) 
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(6) By lengthening the a of roots like ?;ari and adding 
the personal terminations. 

(e.g.) varem (we will not come). (P.N. 145.4.) 

The author of Viracdliyam states that ulf uTt dvkuly 
a, ilan, Hal, ilar, ilarkal, ilatu, ila and others like aioli are added 
after "roots to denote iatai~p-porul or negative meaning.2 Its 
commentator adds that the verbs having the first six terminations 
denote the future tense, and the verbs having the next six denote 
the past tense when they {ilan, etc.) are preceded by i, as in 
natantilan, and the present tense when they are preceded by h, 
as in natakkilan. But I am at a loss to know why he did not add 
the first and the second personal terminations along with the 
first six and alen, alai, alan, alar, etc. along with the next 
six. 

The authors of Nannul and Ilakkanavilakkam have stated 
about the negative voice only with respect to a, the termination 
of the neuter plural. It is the Rev. C. ]. Beschi who has 
definitely stated that in marai-vinai personal terminations are 
directly added to roots without any tense sign between them and 
that is the termination that is added to the root in the third 
person neuter singular. 

At present we have certain forms of verbs which are 
common both to affirmative and negative voices, ceyyay and 
ceyyir, the second person singular and plural forms respectively. 
The indeclinable participles ceyya, unnd also come under that 
category. 

The author of Ilakkanakkottu gives the following examples 
to illustrate the identity of viti or affirmative form and marai or 
negative form, (e.g.) vallar iirai kotuppar (the weak will pay 
tribute), vallar tirai kolvar (the strong will take tribute), arulan 
(one who has the favour or one who has not the favour). 


1. it seems to me that the root in varukinran and varuvan 
was originally var, though in modern times va is taken to be the 
root, cf . Tel. ra (come.) 

2 . An-al-ar-cirkal-ot-atu-a-v-ilan-marr-ilal- ilar-um 

Tdn-am-ilarka l-Uatu-ila-tatu-t tatai-p-porut-kan 
Menam-uraitta marape-varumikka vatoli-mun 
Nanovulamarru narratai-mannum pira-ttiyame. 

(V. Tat. 11.) 
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vekulan (one who is irritable or one who is not irritable);! 
C* ]« Beschi says ndvan is common to both (It means, he won't 
suffer or he will suffer). . Similarly one of the commentators on 
Nannul says that means, either he will die or' he won't 

die. , 

These examples show that the fact whether they denote 
negation or assertion is ascertained either from the context or 
from the difference in the position of the accent. As 
regards the words like ceyyay and ceyyitj they seem to have had 
the accent on the first syllable if they denoted assertion and on 
a or I if they denoted negation. Originally, they may have been 
respectively imperative second person singular and plural. The 
same may have been pronounced with such a tone as to convey 
interrogative sense as is done even now. From such interroga- 
tive uses, the negative meanings of such forms may have been 
developed. 

WHAT IS THE ORIGIN OF OF ATU IN MUTALATUf 
VARATU, Etc, is said by Tolkappiyanar to be one of the 
terminations added to verbal themes to denote neuter plural, and 
it is not stated there that it denotes neuter plural only in the 
negative voice; but he uses such verbs as aka in Tol. E. 60, 
navild in Tol. E. 74, wfM in Tol, E. 263 only with a negative 
meaning. The author of Nannul has definitely stated that d is 
used to denote neuter plurals only in the negative voice,^ 
Hence I think that a began to be considered in the earliest times 
as the particle of negation in neuter plural. Afterwards, forms 
like tiriyatu^f mutaldtu^ 'whioh. are found in Tolkappiyam may 
have been formed by adding the neuter singular termination iu 
to the theme formed by the root with the negative particle d 
suffixed to it. Then this particle d may have been used in 
verbal nouns like ceyydmai and then it may have given room to 
the idea that it (a) existed even in the form ceyyay.^ 


1. Vallar tirai-kolvar, valldr tirai-kotuppar ; . . . arulan 
vekuldn ivai col-Tonre viti-vinaiyum marai-vinai’-y-um-dyina. (I 
K.p.‘39.) 

2. Ad lzta> pala-v-in patarkkai 

A-v-e etir-marai-k kanna tdkum. (Na. 329.) 

3. Yd-v-en vind-v-u m-d-y-iya ririydtu, (VoL E. 176.) 

4. A-v-d tallatu yakara niutaldtu, (ibid. 65.) 

5 . Etir-^marai’-k’-kan fnafai’-y-'Unarttum 
itai-nilai-y-u m-unmaiydn. Col. 450, Cena.) 
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If so, how are we to account for the participial form ceyya in 
ce-syaiiinraij which denotes affinnation. Tolkappiyanar has not 
menlionecl it. Cenavaraiyar says that ceyyu was changed to 
ceyya. Hence a of the verbal participle ceyya in ceyyaninran is 
not a negative particle. Later on, ceyya may have been used as 
a negative particle also. 

3.2222213. PASSIVE AFFIRMATIVE VOICE: Tolkappiya- 
nar has not stated anything about the passive affirmative voice or 
mti-c-ceyappattnvinai as is called by the author of Ilakkanakkottu. 
But in connection with third case he (Tolkappiyanar) states that 
the third case-suffix is used to denote the karta or the doer of the 
action also. This is possible only if passive voice was current in 
his time. Besides he uses the expression ena-p-patupa in Tol. 
E. 1. But passive forms are rare in the literature of the ancient 
period, (e.g.) kaippapikkappattay nt (Ka. T. Vol. 2. 548. 15). In 
the literature and inscriptions of the medieval period, verbs in 
passive voice are frequently used. 

(e.g.) ceyyappattadu (it was done). (Ep. I. Vol. XVII. Part 
VII. V. G. p. 330, line 30 & 31.) 
irakkappattadu (it w'AS hktn down). {Ibid, line 112.) 
ennappattadu {it snid so). {Ibid, line 110.) 
kudukkappattadu (it was given). (LA. Vol. 22, p. 71 M. 

M.P.) (for kodukkappattadii.) 
iliiiapperukuvaidkavnm {so that it may be despised). (S. 
I. I. ii, 509.) 

kattappaUii (having been built). (T. 20, 6.) 

On the basis of these later passive formations, the author of 
Viracoliyam has stated that in the ka-rmakdraka or passive voice, 
the root pahi, or some other one is added to the original root 
followed by ‘a’ and then the personal terminations are added.i 
Its commentator mentions takii in addition to patu. From the 
fifth example mentioned above, the root peru also may be added 
to the list, 


1. Vinai-k-kurippotu karumam-patarkkaiyin mikka-v-onrai 
Anaittennaldm-a-v •votu-patu-t-tatu-pinn-ani-iyarkai 
Tanai-k-karumam-perun tatu-k-kan-marrmn patu-vinai- 
pdl 

Ninaikka-varu-mar r-ivaiyum-p eyarcco nikarttitume. (V. 
K. 11.) 
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The author of Nannul has not mentioned anything about it. 
The author of Pirayokavivekam mentions it in the commentary 
on P. V. 36. The author of Ilakkanakkottu agrees with the 
author of Viracoliyam and adds that the active form itself may be 
used for the passive. i Examples for the latter are found in the 
Sangam works. 

valali {{or valaikkappatiu) (having been surrounded). 
(P.N. 18, 1.) 

ialti {or {taluvappattn) (havingheeu adhered to). CPaitu. 
224.301.) 

It seems to me that, before the time of Viracoliyam and even 
for some time after him, the expressions ariyappattmi, ariyatla- 
kiivan may have been viewed as made up of two woi'ds ariya and 
pattan and ariya and takuvan. This is perhaps the reason why 
Nannular has not mentioned it. Besides, passive voice is also 
formed, as Dr. Caldwell says, ‘by means of the preterite verbal 
participle of any neuter active verb followed by the preterite third 
person singular neuter of the verbs to become, to be, to go, or 
Dccasionally to end.’^ (e.g.) atu mutintatu, (it was finished); aiu 
nuitiniayirru (it was finished). Sometimes, expressions like 
untdn for atikkappattan also are used. I quite agree with Dr. 
Caldwell that in Colloquial Tamil ‘the root pain is sometimes 
added even to intransitive roots and sometimes to denote, other 
than passive signification^ n&n nanrdy cdppitappattavan 

does not mean ‘ I have been well-eaten, but I am accustomed to 
eat well I’ 

But on the whole, the genius of the Tamil language is to 
avoid the passive voice as far as possible. This is one of the im- 
portant points where Tamil differs from Sanskrit. 

3.2222214. PASSIVE NEGATIVE VOICE ; The passive 
negative voice is formed in the same way as the passive affirma- 
tive voice, except that the particles of negation are added here 
to the roots followed by such auxiliary verbs as patu. Hence 
the following forms may be had : 

cirakkappattatanru (it is not considered advisable). 
kdnappattilatu (it w'as not found). 


1. I. K. p. p. 44 and 45. 

2. C. D. G.464. 

3. Ibid. 468. 
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uraikkappattinrii (it was not said). 

(1 will not be found). 
kanappatan (he will not be found). 
kdnappatatu (it will not be found). 
kanappatSnallen (I will not be found). 

Such a use of negative voice is not at all found in Sanskrit 
and is a peculiar development in Tamil language. 

3.222222. IMPERATIVE MOOD : 3.2222221. AFFIRMA- 
TIVE VOICE : Tolkappiyanar mentions that the form ceyyay of 
the second person singular is sometimes used as ceyi and in such 
cases %ox e preceded by a suitable consonant are added after it, 2 
as cenfi' (from the root cel) and ninme (from the root nil). This 
evidently holds good in the affirmative voice. He has not 
definitely slated the exact forms that should be used in the im- 
perative mood. But from the literature of the Sangam period we 
are able to understand that the forms ceyyay, cey, ceyyi, ceyyi and 
ceyyai were used as second person singular and ceyytr and ceymtn 
as second person plural in the affirmative voice of the imperative 
mood. 

(e.g.) fln'ySy (know). (A.N. 268. 1.) 
jfell (listen). (Pattu. 131. 38.) 
cel (go). (Ka. T. Vol. 2. 477. 32.) 
rwaffi (allot). (P.N. 8. 7.) 
c««rj(go). (Ka.T. Vol. 542. 15.) 
kanti (find). {Ibid. 542, 8.) 
keitai (listen). {Ibid. 546. 23.) 
kantr (see). (Cilap. 209. 12. & 265. 226.) 
cirmin (reach). (P.N. 9. 5.) 

In the literature of the medieval period, the form ceyminkal 
formed by adding kal to the plural from ceymin is frequently used, 
(e.g.) tolnminkal (T. 32. 9.) cerminkale (P.T. 58, 1). 

The author of Viracoliyam mentions that the root form like 
cey is used as the second person singular, the forms like ceyyum, 
ceymin and ccyyame as honorific singular and the forms like 


1. Ceyya y-ennu munnilai vinai-c-cor 

Cey-y-en kilaviy-akita ^-utaitte. (Tol. Col. 450.) 

2. Munnilai munna r-l-y-u m-e-y-um 

Anfpilai marapin mey-y-Urntu varume. (ibid. 451.) 
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ceyyunkal and ceyminkal 'sls the second person plural' in the 
afBrmalive voice of the imperative, mood A 

As regards the form ceyytmi it was used at the time of 
Tolkappiyanar only as the third person singular and third person 
neuter plural in the indicative mood^. If that is so, we have to 
explain how the same form began to be used in honorific singular 
of the second person imperative mood at the time of Viracoliyam. 
It seems to me that the latter form is not the same ceyyum but is 
the corrupted form of ceymin or ceyme through the intermediate 
stage ccyum. Still the old form ceyyum was used in the 
Tolkappiyan sense by Kampar — malai--k’-ktmramanaiyan varum 
(Kampar. A. 214. 2.), kaiyai-k-kaiyinerikkum (Kampar. A. 220. 
11). In the colloquial speech of modern days ceyyum is used 
only in the honorific singular. The form ceyydme may have been 
originally used in the sense det us go' where ^us' refers to the 
person spoken to and the speaker and then was used as the second 
person honorific singular. But this form seems to be extinct 
now. 

Nannular follows the author of Viracdliyam as regards the 
singular^ but mentions the termination min alone as regards the 
plural,^: 

At the present day the forms that are used in the affirmative 
voice of the imperative mood, in colloquial speech, are the same 
as those mentioned by the author of Viracoliyam except the 
form ceyydme. 


1 . Onkdtu-munnilai'' p pdl-evaUdnkd l-orum aiy-ir-cu-p 
Pdnkdr-cirappild meyu-min-ka-p-panmai y-dm-itaitu 
Nmkdta-minkalun kalldm-icm-v-in-ir ka-v-v-enpatan 
Tdnkd-p~pardkka'-t timr^pdlum^dm-enpar tdpkuiale, (V. 

K, 9.) 

2. Pallor patarkkaimunnilaitanmai 
A-v-vayinmunru nikalun kalattu-c 

Ceyyu m-ennun kilavi-y-otu koUd. (Tol, Col. 227.) 

3. Nata-vd mati-cl vitu-ku ve-vai 
No-p-pd van-V'-uri n’-un-porun tiruntin 

Tey-pdr cel-v-wdl-ke l-a'^kenru 

Eytiya-v-irupdn munrd fi%-lTZcrvum 

Cey-y-e n-eval vinai'p-pakd-p patame. (Na. 137.) 

53. Ir-ir irra irantu m-iruAinm-p 

Panmai munnilai min-avat t^vaL (Na. 337.) 
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It seems to me that the form u^ya ventum has^also been 
used in the imperative mood since the time of Tolkappiyanar.i 
This form appears to be a kind of periphrastic formation made up 
of the gerundial form of a root followed by ven^n—ihe future 
form of the root ventu primarily signifying request. Pei haps this 
periphrastic formation was devised to supply the gap in the first 
and third persons in the imperative system. 

3.2222222. NEGATIVE VOICE : Tolkappiyanar has not 
definitely stated any form to represent the negative voice in the 
imperative mood, though he has used the two words aljyal and 
ancal in the second person singular, imperative negative voice in 
Tol. Porul. 146. But from the literature of the different periods 
we may say that the following forms ceyyal, ceyyay, ceyyali, ceyyel 

were used in the singular and in the plural. (e.g.J 

(do not change). (P. N. 3. 14.) 

e&al (do not go). (Kampar. A. 225. 14.) 

nh'ikdy (do not go away). (Ka. T. Vol. 2. 470. 21.) 

(do not stand). (Ibid. 468. 21.) 
ul aliyel (d not leci scrry). (Kampai. A. 225. 18.) 
flyarel (do not feel sorry). (Kampar. A. 239. 38.) 
(Plural). (Kampar. A. 275. 87.) 

Besides it seems the form ceyyavgnta used both in the 

singular and the plural, (e.g.) m varuntaventa (P. N. 101. 10). 

In modern times the forms that are used in colloquial speech 
are ccyydy or csyy&ts in the singular, ccyy&tSyuin in the honorific 
singular and ceyydtlr or ceyyaieyunkal in the plural. 

It appears that, at the time of Tolkappiyanar and the author 
of Viracoliyam, the imperative mood expressed not only command 
but also request, wish, etc. more or less in the same way as the 
imperative in Sanskrit. This is clearly seen from the statements 
of TolkappiyanarS and the author of Viracoliyam^ that the 

1. Itu-ceyal ventu m-ennun kilavi 
Iru-vayi nilaiyum porut-t-a kum-me 

Tatipa l-dnum piran-p& l-anum. (Tol. Col. 243.) 

2. Avarrul 

Munnilai tanmai y-a-y-i^r-ifatfotu 

Mannd t-Q,kum viydhkdt kilavi. (Tol. Col. 226.) 

3. Ohk&ta-munnilai-p-p&l-eval-ankS l-orumai-y-ir-cu-p 
Pahk&r-cirappitH ml-y-u min-ka-p-panmai-y-Qm-itattu 
Nmkata-niinkal-un kal-l-am-icai-v-inirka-v-v-enpatan 
Tdhka-p-parokka-t t-in-ir~polum-dm-enpar-tal-kulale. 

(V. K. 9.) 
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optative mood is used only in the third person singular and pluraL 
But at the time of Nannular, it' seems to me that the imperative 
began to be restricted only to denote command and the optative 
began to be used to denote wish, request, etc. since he says that 
the optative forms like celha, celliya and celHyar could be used 
in both singular and plural of all persons. 

There' is one difference between the imperative mood , in 
Tamil and that in Sanskrit; in the former, it is used only in the 
second person, except in the case of instances like 
which appear to represent a type of periphrastic imperative forma- 
tion as explained above, whereas in the latter, it is used in all 
persons, 

3.222223. OPTATIVE MOOD : 3.2222231. AFFIRMA-' 

TIVE VOICE : Active voice in the optative mood in Tamil verbs 
expresses request, injunction, wish, etc. in the same way as the 
Sanskrit potential and benediction as the Sanskrit benedictive. 
Tolkappiyanar mentions that or optative mood is used 

only in the third person, both singular and plural where it has 
the same form in an pal, penpal j palarpdl, onranpdl znd palmin- 
pal A But what its form is he does not seem to have mentioned. 
He uses the verbs arital and kdttal as optative mood in ToL CoL 
458 and 463 respectively. 

The author of ViracoIi 5 ^am agrees with Tolkappiyanar in the 
meaning and the use of the optative mood and improves upon 
him by saying that its form is obtained by adding to 
the roots.2 Nannular differs from them both in its application 
and the form. It is used in all persons and numbers and the 
forms mentioned are Cdyyfy<a5 and ceyyiyar? The author 

of Ilakkanavilakkam agrees with Nannular in its application, but 
as regards its formation he adds the forms ending in al, dl, um, 
mar 2 .nd aiA . . ■ • ■ 

1. Enciya kilavi y-itattoiu civani 

Ai-m-pdrku m-uriya tonra Udre, (ToL CoL 225.) 

Avarrul 

Munnilai tanmai y-d-yl r-itattofu 
Manna t-dkum myahkot kilavi. (ibid. 226.) 

2. V. k’ 9. F.N. p. 156, ^ 

3. Ka-ya-v-otu ra-v-v-or r-irra viyahkdl 
lyalu m-itam-pd Tehku m-enpa. (Na. 338.) 

4. Ka-ya-v-otu ra-v-v-or r-aUdl um-mdr 
Ai-kd mrra viyankdn murravai 

Eytu m-itam-p^d Fenku m-enpa, (L V. 239.) 
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Fine arts find a spontaneous appeal in a civilised society. 
India, long reputed for her glorious traditions, has had a 
brilliant achievement in every sphere of knowledge. One of the 
marked traits of her great civilization of the past is the enthusiasm 
and achievement in fine arts. The sweetest bard of her 
mellifluous tongue, was, as a typical cultured citizen (Nagaraka), 
an expert in the three well known arts — Dancing, Painting and 
Music; and these are given equal importance being cleverly 
introduced in his three dramas. The Malavikagnimitra opens us 
a leaf of the chapter on dancing. Painting is given sufficient 
importance in the Sakuntalam. The music of the day is 

preserved for us in the Vikramorva%am. 

An examination of his work shows Kalidasa to have been 
very well acquainted with the art of painting— the subject of this 
paper. Surely one would be curious to know what pictures were 
executed in those far off days, how they were done, with what 
materials they were done, etc. It would be interesting to see 
from our modern standpoint what our ancestors used to do in so 
pleasing a field; and would be useful also as a comparative study. 
As a poet of original thought Kalidasa gives us something of the 
philosophy of painting — the real value of the art. 

From the Citrasilas, decorations of houses with pictures, 
portraits and imaginary pictures drawn on board and canvas, the 
painting of creepers on the human body, the colour decoration 
of the elephant, down to the comparatively insignificant border 
decoration of garments there was nothing so trivial as not to give 
scope for the expression of the enthusiasm of the time for this 
noble art. It was not the professional artist that was the only 
store-house of this knowledge. Painting was a part of the polite 
education of the day and was freely practised by both sexes. 
Portrait-painting appears to have. been very popular; memory 
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and, imagination were also given a stimnlus by paintirigs being 
executed even in the absence of models. The latter Kalidasa 
styles .Bhavagamya citra.i 

The Citrasala. 

Citrasalas are of different kinds. There are the Citrasalis of 
the royal household, the public art galleries and private picture- 
houses. The royal art gallery is mentioned in the Malavikagiii- 
mitra. Citracaryas in the employ of the king add pictures 
from time to time to suit the taste of the royalty.^ Pictures of 
the royal household and incidents in the life of the kings and 
queens were also given a prominent place in these galleries.^ 
Private picture-houses which correspond something to our 
modern private collections were also very popular and a mention 
of them is found in the Meghaduta.*^ 

The Citracaryas. 

Apart from the mention of the Citracarya in the Malavi- 
kagnimitra^ we have many more references to them in other 
works. The Uttarai'amacarita refers to a Citrakara by name 
Arjuna employed by Laksmana, aciing under the orders of Rama, 
to execute the pictures of the Ramayana.® Syamilaka refers 
to a Citracarya, a friend of the Varavilasini Surasenasundari in 
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his Bhana Padataditaka.’ From this Citracaryas appear to have 
been in close contact with, and perhaps very often employed by, 
Vesyahganas also. Dhanapala the author of the Tilakamanjari 
refers to Citravidyopadhyayas and townfolk well-versed in the 
theory of painting as critics of art and pictures.^ Nagarasvamin 
was, as the Kathasaritsagara gives us, the painter laureate of the 
court of Vikramaditya.3 Like the Natyacaryas they appear 
to have held some important place in the royal courts of 
old. 

Pictures. 


Of the many types of pictures the portrait is given some 
importance. It is not a mere conjectural or dreamy representa- 
tion but a realistic figure giving out the characteristic features of 
the person. Portraits of both living and dead people were in 
vogue. We have the incidents of Rama’s life painted in 
Citravatsadmas (picture-houses), and the figures of the queen 
Dharini and her attendents painted in the Citrasala merely for 
her amusement. Pictures of the dead for their memory or 
worship were also common. Types of this are the picture of 
Indumati painted after her death to mitigate the king’s great grief 
and that of Dasaratha kept in the Balimanniketa, perhaps for 
being worshipped.* There appear to have been portraits of the 


1- ‘gtpftgr FnRW 

Padataditaka in CaturbhanI, p. 25. 

Tilakamanjari, p. 144. 

3. m-sf qipsqrPi^: | 

q^ 1| 

!sr syilq ^ i 

f^feiqpqpqqr wn^qr II 

Kathasaritsagara, Chap. 122, Si. 20—22. 
cRM qftqfiFir: | 

h ftqrqi 53515 ^ruiwiFFitRl^ li 

Raghu. Can. VIII, Si. 92. 


4 . 



living rulers .kept in their , imrious ma.risions , just ..aS' big oii 
portraits or photo enlargements' of ruling chiefs and zemindars 
are to be seen today on the walls of the various palaces situated 
in different places as summer or winter resorts. The portraits 
of Agiiimitra — not one^ many, perhaps in different postures^, hung 
•everywhere on all sides in the big hall of the Samudragrha 
belong to this type.^ If Philip IV could have so many portraits 
of his painted by Valasquez there is nothing so impossible as 
Agnimitra lacking a sufficient number of his portraits to adorn 
his palaces and mansions with so many craftsmen at his 
command. The special type of group — the king and his queens^ 
of which Krsnadeva Raya with his queens is a typical modern 
example^ has its ancient representative in the picture of 
Agnimitra with his queen IravatL^ Of the Bhavagamyacitra 
type (picture from memory) we have three pictures given by 
Kalidasa; the painting of the Yaksa, the Yaksi and that of 
Sakuntala and her companions by Dusyanta. The high realism 
achieved in the field of painting is best exhibited in the words of 
Sanumati — 

^ Painting in the first place' says Professor Weber in his 
book on Sanskrit Literature^ ^appears in a very rudimentary 
stage. Portrait-painting for which perspective is not required, 
seems to have succeeded best, as it is frequently alluded to in the 
dramas.' Painting and drawing are an instinct and man has 
possessed it from the time he came into being. Some of the 
finest drawings are those of the Primitives. The age of Ajanta 

I 

Raghu. Can. XIV, &l 15. 

1. ^ ! WT I '?T4cr; 5S^: I 

Malavika. A' 

The simultaneous use of the words and ■( 

give a better sense when they mean 'on all sides’ i.e. on both 
and behind than when they are interpreted as ‘close by b 
you.’ The meaning ‘on all sides’ would suggest Agnirr 
encouragement of art to be seen in the wealth of pictures 
hall. 

2. ^ ! %WT 

I Malavika. A- 

3. Sakuntalam, Act VI. 
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so rich in pictures of a superior type was not a sudden jump into 
the ■ page of History. What professor Weber means by the 
' phrase ^first place' is rather puzzling. Talking as he does of 
painting from references to it in Sanskrit Literature it is rather 
difficult to know where and what he settles as ^ the first place ' 
where he has discovered painting in its ‘rudimentary stage'. The 
rudimentary stage of painting was somewhere before the fine 
specimens of colour drawings in the caves and the drawings on 
the bone pieces were executed. The finest example of a bison 
and a boar in colours from the cave of Altamira in Spain, the 
picture of which is reproduced in the twentieth volume of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica (eleventh edition), is, as Mr. G. B. 
Brown says, 50,000 years old belonging to the Palaeolithic age. 
This trait of producing such good pictures at so early an age, 
at the infancy of the world so to say, is universal. When in 
the words of Mr. Brown ‘Naturalistic design of a very effective 
kind appears at a very early stage of human development, and 
is practised among the most primitive races of the actual world, 
such as the Australians, the Bushmen of South Africa and the 
Eskimo' k it is really unfair to think that a people with a refined 
language and literature of a high order could be so barbarous 
as to neglect such a universal native instinct and exhibit ‘ a rudi- 
mentary stage ' in painting. 

Though much of perspective is not an essential in portrait- 
painting, it does require something of it, at any rate when the 
model is drawn from some distance, especially when the drawing 
is a full figure where such knotty points as foreshortening, etc. 
involve the principles of perspective ; more especially is it 
required when landscapes are introduced as backgrounds. The 
portrait of Sakuntala has a background in its finished state as 
we gather from the verse^ of Dusyanta describing a grand 
scenery as work yet to be done on the canvas. The lines 
“The stream of Malini, and on its sands 
The swan-pairs resting; holy foot-hill lands 


1 . 

2 . 


Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. 20. 
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Sakuntalam, Act VI, Si. 17. 
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Of great Himalaya’s sacred ranges, where 
The j^aks are seen; and under trees that bear 
Bark hermit-dresses on their branches high, 

A doe that on the buck’s horn rubs her eye”^ 

give us an exquisite landscape in which the I'iver and the mountains 
in the distance cannot be painted without a proper know- 
ledge of aerial perspective. In short there can be no picture 
that can be done properly without a knowledge of perspective. 
Landscape artists should necessarily be thorough in the principles 
of perspective; and we have many a landscape painting stated in 
Sanskrit Literature. The picture of the Ihgudipadapa near 
SrngiberapuraS, of the Ganges^, of the Vatavrksa called 
Syama on the way to Citrakuta,^ of the Prasravana mountain 
in all its glory, ^ the picture of the parleying of Surpanakha with 


1 . 

2 . 


A. W. Rider’s Trans, of Sakuntalam Act VI, p. 71. 
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Uttararamacarita, Act I. 
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Pancavati as background, 1 of the Pampa lake and its sorround- 
ingsa_ail show that painting natural scenery was a common 
feature which necessarily implies a knowledge of perspective in 
the case of the artist and it is not portrait-drawing alone |that the 


painter knew as Weber says. 

Again it cannot be held that portrait-drawing is absolutely 
barren of perspective. The picture in Sakuntalam is a portrait 
of the heroine and it has a proper background as every portrait 
generally has; and every background to be worked requires a 
knowledge of perspective. The value of the portrait itself is 
enhanced or subdued by a proper arrangement of the horizon or 
the eye-level. ‘ Viewed from a low level an object or figure 
appears much more imposing than from a higher one. This 
fact is often turned to account in portrait-painting, especially 
in the works of many old masters.’^ Thus the statement of 
Weber cannot hold good. By saying this much, there is no 
trying to maintain that our ancients were masters of perspec- 
tive. All that is tried to be proved is that they knew 
something of it — at least the elements. If we compare the 
paragraph 

“In the Florentine painting of the fifteenth century, the 
impulse towards naturalism, first given by Giotto, branched out 
in two opposite directions. One was psychic, the other 
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31 Uttararamacarita, Act I. 
3. Drawing and Design for craftsmen by R. S. Bowers, 
p; 220. Chap. XXII. 
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physical. The expression of intense and strong emotion^ 
together with action and movement, was the 'aim of one 
school; and another strove after realistic probability and 
correctness of representation. This second school, pushed on 
by its love of truth, attacked and vanquished one by one 
various problems of technique. The approach to a closer 
representation of the appearance of realities involved three main 
enquiries: (1) the study of perspective, linear and aerial; (2) 
the study of anatomy, of nude bodies in repose and action ; 
and (3) the detailed truth of facts in objects animate and 
inanimate. ''1 
with another one 

As will be seen from his The Bewailing of SL Francis^ 
his backgrounds, though in a sense true to Nature, are not 
realistic. His buildings'and his trees are far too small, being 
drawn neither in true perspective nor in correct proportion to 
the human figures. His hills are bare and jagged cliffs, his 
trees have only a dozen leaves for foliage; but it was an 
innovation for fields, trees, and animals to appear at all, and 
no imperfections in their rendering can rob the painter of 
the glory of having extended the subject matter of his art. 
Giotto w^as the first Gothic painter to depict action, to substitute 
the dramatic human life for the eternal repose of the divine. To 
his contemporaries his realism must have seemed amazing, and 
we can understand Boccaccio, after looking at earlier Byzantine 
paintings, writing enthusiastically in the Decamerone : 

< Giotto was such a genius that there was nothing in 
Nature which he could not have represented in such a manner 
that it not only resembled, but seemed to be, the thing 

itself\''2 

and if we view with a similar lenient eye the pictures of 
our ancients, we are bound to agree on the point of their having 
been conversant with at least some of the elementary principles of 
light and shade and perspective, though, what to them might have 
appeared wondeiiul in those days, might seem nothing so correct 
to our modern eyes. And today if we are able to see better than 
those older workers in the field we have to put ourselves in the 
position of the dwarf seated on the gianf s shoulder being able to 
see better than the giant himself and thank those hozvy heads 


1 The Outline of Art, p. 2Z — ^23, 
2, Ibid p. 17. 
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that have giwelled almost in darkness to provide ns with lights 
tor seeing things, bet ter. ■ 

It has already been observed that natural scenes were 
favourite themes with the artists of India. Animal painting was 
also quite common. The realistic pictures of elephants painted 
on the walls of mansions in Ayodhya are an example of it.i In 
the Vikramorvasiya we have a reference to a monkey iii a pictiire.2 
This animal was a favourite subject of study at the time and the 
monkeys of Ajanta given such a prominence by Dr. Vincent 
Smith in his History of India are sufficient evidence for it. Of 
conventional pictures the Sahklia and Padma painted near the 
doorway of the Yaksa’s mansion are examples. 

Surfaces 


Of surfaces the passage from the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
quoted in the article ^Painting and allied arts as revealed in 
Bana's works' gives us a lot of information. Kalidasa is aware of 
all the grounds (surfaces) that Bana talks of. In the verse 

31™ ^ =^ojqtM I 

^ ^fct; 11^ 

we have a rough sketch in mineral chalks — something like a 
pastel drawing — on a stone slab. The verse 


gives us some idea of the fresco or wall paintings of the day. 
Portrait-painting on board and canvas was very common and we 
have types of it in the pictures of Indiimatl, Dasaratha, Sakuntala, 
Malavika, Agnimitra. Iravati, UrvasI, the drawings of dancing 
girls executed by Agnivarna^ and the like. Patralekhana le.f 

2 . gilt ! ^ ftn# Ji?5R#ni?r ll 

Vikramorvasiyam, act II. 

3. Meghaduta, 11^42. 

4. Raghu. XVI, 16. 

S- 
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Raghu, XIX, 19. 
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painting of creeper designs on the body of both man and beast — 
generally the elephant in the latter case — is very often stated. In 
the lines 

I%I%rTr >131?!? 11^ 

we have a description of Sindura painting on the elephant’s body. 
Scmedevasuri has a passage in his Yasastilaka describing the 
Bhuti of the elephant consisting of Bhakticcheda.2 Drawings of 
festoons (flags), conch, discus, Svastika, Nandyavarta and the 
like make up the elephant’s artistic decoration. Drawing designs 
on the arms and cheeks of both sexes was a common practice of 
which mention is made in the following verses 

mfqcTq5i%?ir: 11^^ 

The painting of Makara and other motifs on the breasts of women 
was even more popular. 

Process 


Of the Patralekhana-process there is not very much to say 
since it is an easy method of drawing lines with a dark colour on 
a light background. In all cases of Patralekhana the back- 
ground was generally white sandal paste smeared lightly over 
thebody. The verse 





1. Meghaduta, I, 19. 

Note: Here these various designs are described as nature's 
own formation, the hairs growing in that way. Such formation 
being rare the very designs were in all probability painted on their 
bodies. 

3. Raghu. Ill, 55. . 

4. Raghu. VI, 72. 

5. Raghu. Ill, 59. 
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gives us the groundwork of sandal paste for the Patralekha-designs 
spoken of in the verse 

5 ^ 11 ^ 

The process of painting these designs is more clearly given out, 
in the seventeenth canto of Raghuvamsa. 

emT®! cTcT^^: Ip 

■so 

Sometimes Suklaguru paste took the place of sandal as the 
background. The use of Gorocana for drawing lines over a 
Suklaguru ground work is given cut in Kumarasambliava,^ Some- 
times Dhatiiraga took the place of Gorocana.^ That this painting 
of the body was effected with the help of a brush we gather from 
the Nandisloka of the drama Vrsabhanuja of Mathuradasa.5 
But the brush could not have been so popular as the fingers and 
nails, which, when used over the body in the act of Ahgaprasadana, 
served as a firngaranga. Somadevasuri the author of Yasastilaka- 
campu makes mention of fine lines produced on the body by the 
finger nails in the act of adorning.® 

Painting proper was done on wall, canvas and board. The 
process of work was more or less the same in the case of all these 
three surfaces. The most important factor in drawing a picture 
is the conception of it. It is this conception of which Kalidasa 
talks in the verse 



1. Raghu. Ill, 55. 

2. Raghu. XVII, 25, 
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TOi iqi%5Tr ^eir g I 
5qr#sfq’=igi%^^ ^3^ tT^qi: ii^ 

^Manasa krta* is the same as working the picture in the miiid/ii?., 
conception of it 

Drawing the picture is the next stage; and it consists of an 
effective delineation of the figures in outline. This is generally 
done with a Vartika. Kalidasa refers to this process in describing 
Agnivarna as making sketches of his amoiirous dancing girls.2 
Bhusana Bhatta the son of Bana mentions the Vartika as a 
sketching pencil in the Uttarabhaga of the Kadambarl;3 of the im- 
portance of the Vartika as a sketching material there is enough 
said in the Silpa texts.*^ The Tiiiika is the delicate brush used for 
final touches that give life to the picture. This is technically 
called Citra-unmilana. Kalidasa acquaints us of it in his 
Kumarasambhava.5 Bana's son Bhusana refers to this process of 






Yasastilaka, p. 101. 


1 . 

2 , 

3. 

4. 


Sakuntalam, Actall. ,9. 
Raghu, XlXjsa me 
Jig3 


Ka. p. 465. 


^ iq* I 

Abhilasitarthacintamani. 
The Tinduvarti is taken as Kittavarti in the Sivatattvaratnakara ; 
the Silparatna calls it Kittalekhani but gives out its shape as similar 
to that of the Vartika, 


II 

Silparatua, citralaksana, S. 36-37. 
The Kittalekhanis are shaped like Vartikas and are two, three 
or four inches in length. The process of their make is almost the 
same as that of making the ordinary Vartika. 

TOq *t44}'=l^*T II Kumar a. 1, 32. 
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Uj-jjnllana in the Uttarabhaga of the Kadambarl.^ 

Working of light and shade in colours known technically as 
chiaroscuro is not unknown to Kalidasa. A specific statement of 
light and shade i.e., modelling achieved by light and shade, is 
found in the Sakuntalam.^ The third dimension in space, which 
Giotto could only suggest experimentally and symbolically, was 
conquered by Uccello, who clearly separated the planes in which 
his figures move and have their being.^ This dales about the 
fifteenth century A. D. The West took such a long time to over- 
come the stiff Byzantine art that obscured the glorious art of 
ancient Greece and Rome. The statement in the Sakuntalam 
leaves us in no doubt as to the existence of a knowledge of light 

and shade depiction of round objects on a flat surface in such a 

realistic manner as to make us almost believe that they are there. 
Of shading in colours we have two types given in the Abhilasitar- 
thacintamani. It might be a monochrome picture with depths 
given with a darker tint of the same colour; or it might be an 
arrangement of the different colours of nature on a flat surface to 
give us an idea of heights and depths producing the illusion of a 
natural scene or figure.^ The general notion of some art-experts 
of today that artists of ancient India were ignorant of chiaroscuro 
can easily be dismissed by the volume of evidence from Sanskrit 
Literature. We have, for instance, Dhanapala the author of 
Tilakamafijarl talking of light and s^t facto - colours.® For light 
and shade we have such an ancient nqo-'Jrity as a statement of 
the Mahabharata.® 

Ingress is supposed to have held the view that 
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v/2. 
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. .Ka. p. 548. 

^ Sakuntalam, Act VI. 

The Outline of Art by Sir W. Orpen, p. 27. 
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Tilakamanjari, p. 135. 
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Henjacandra’s Kavyanusasana. p. 7. 
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« a thing well-drawn is always well enough ' painted This 
power of drawing which necessarily means the value of line has 
been very early , recognised in' India and the Visnudharmottara 

voices this opinion in the line In the line 

Kalidasa gives an important place to 
the line in a picture by proclaiming it as the beautifier. 

From some of the words of the parlance of artists that 
Kalidasa uses we are led to suppose that he was most probably 
acquainted with the various technical terms used in discussing 
the theory of art. Such an one is Citra-unmilana' which we have 
already noted. 'VartikanipunataV is a powerful and dexterous 
weilding of the pencil or brush. ‘Vartikocchvasa'^ is a loose sweep 
of the brush over the canvas. 

Materials 

Kalidasa is aware of almost all the artists' materials that we 
come across in Sanskrit Literature. He knows of the Varnatulika, 
the Pata, the Phalaka etc. There is also a reference to a Varnika- 
karanda,^ a colour box to preserve colour's. In some editions it is 
printed as /Vartikakaranda' a box for holding brushes. This latter 
was also in existence and Dandin refers to it in his Dasakumara- 
carita.5 Since colours require great care and preservation it is 
but probable that Kalidasa meant only ^Varnikakaranda' and the 
change of mi into rii might be a scribe's error which also 
fortunately happens to exist and have a meaning. Sri 

Harsadeva makes this point clear in the line 

in the Ratnavali meaning ' colour box, picture-board and 


The source of Hemacandra is Ksemendra who gives this in 
his Kavikanthabharana as a verse from the Mahabharata. Cf. The 
Anustubh on the same subject quoted by Bhoja in Chapter IX of 
Srhg^aprakasa^ Madras Mss. ' 
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1. The Outline of Art by Sir. W Orpen, p. 335. 

2. Sakuntalam, Act VI. 
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brush.’! The ‘Samudgaka' cannot mean anything else except a 
colour box in this context. So the importance of a box for 
holding colours is sufficiently recognised; and we have Bana 
talking of the simple Alabu for holding colours.2 

Colours 

If the latter half of the Kumarasambhava can be held as the 
work of Kalidasa — and most probably it is not — it can be said 
that four mountain-born colours, red, yellow, black (blue) and 
white were taken by the poet as the principal ones.^ Of the 
diversity of tints got by mixing colours Kalidasa is well aware. 
Though he does not speak so eloquently of the infinity of lints in 
nature as Bana does, he nevertheless gives us sufficient informa- 
tion about colours in his works to prove his knowledge of them. 


One would be curious to know what sort of colours were 
used about the time of the poet. To-day we know of pictures in 
water-colour, oils and pastel. The favourite colours of Kalidasa’s 
time appear to have been water-colour of the type of tempera. 
The Meghaduta has a verse in which the clouds are described as 
slyly sneaking away in the form (guise) of smoke through the 
window apertures of the lofty mansions of Alaka being 
ashamed of their conduct in having caused damage to the beauti- 
ful pictures printed there by allowing water particles to settle on 
them.^ In the Sakuntalam we have another reference. The 
verse 

31 ^ 11 ^ 


1. Ratnavali, Act IV. 
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Harsacarita, p. 217. 

;Kumara. cant, XIV, 31. 
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5. Sakuntalam, Act VI, SI. 15. 
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shows that the colour is easily spoilt by water; and this accounts 
for the lines in colour being blurred by the perspiration of the 
fingers. It is this same idea that Bana echoes in his Kadambari 
when he writes 

thus pointing out the continuance of the same colour (tempera) 
even in his day. Further, the ‘Vartikocchvasa’ caused by tears 
settling on the picture is possible only when the colour is a kind 
of tempera. A better elucidation of the nature of colours is to 
be had from Dandin’s Dasakumaracarita^ wherein he tells us 
that they are a kind of ‘Niryasa Kalka’. 'Niryasa’ is a kind of 
exudation or gum of some tree and 'Kalka’ is a viscous prepara- 
tion obtained from substances or drugs ground or powdered. 
Colours were mixed with glue or Vajralepa for additional strength 
and the process of such a preparation is given in almost all the 
works of Silpa. The Vajralepa is a medium of animal origin. The 
Niryasa stated by Dandin is of vegetable origin. Media of both 
kinds appear to have been used for w'ater colour and tempera. On 
this point there is some very valuable information in the Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica. “The soluble media are of animal and 
vegetable origin. Egg, folk or white, or both combined, is the 
chief of the former. Next in importance are size, gained by 
boiling down shreds of parchment, and fish glue. Egg is the 
chief medium in what is speciall y kn own as 'tempera’ jointing, 
while lor The painting commonly called distemper or ' gouache,’ 
of which scene-painting is typical, size is used. Milk, ox-gall, 
casein and other substances are also employed. Of soluble 
vegetable media the most used are gums of various kinds. These 
are common ‘ temperas ’ or t empe ra media^, and, with glycerin 
or honey, form the "usual binding material in what is called 
‘water-colour’ painting. Wine, vinegar, the milk of fig-shoots, 
etc.,' also occur in old recipes.”^ By the use of the phrase 

Kalidasa tells us that colours are fresh and beautiful 


1. Kadambari, p. 357. 

ctT rI«lT cTPtm 

Dasakumaracarita, Ucc. 11, p, 99. 
3, Encyclopaedia Britannica Vol, XX, Eleventh Edition. 
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when new, and to maintain this freshness for a longer duration 
has been the endeavour of every great artist. This is sought to 
be achieved by a proper use of durable colours as opposed to 
fugitive ones that fade or disappear after a time. A passage on 
this point from the Outline of Art would not be out of place. 
^‘ *The Tragic Muse’ is something of a wreck today, because in 
his desire to emulate the deep, rich colouring of the Venetians, 
Reynolds made use of bitumen, a pigment which gives brilliant 
immediate results but never dries, and in time trickles down a 
canvas in channels, ruining its surface. This pigment, which 
liquifies like asphalt when the sun is hot, is chiefly responsible 
for the poor condition today of many paintings by Reynolds, 
and it must be admitted that as a craftsman he was not so parti- 
cular as Wilson and Hogarth, who were more careful in their 
choice of pigments. It is this question of proper choice of 
pigments that induces the artist to study that particular branch 
of knowledge in art — chemistry of colours — a result of great 
experience. Anyway the fading of pictures by sheer age is 
inevitable and it is all the more hastened by dust, smoke and 
such other spoiling agencies. It is of this that Rajasekhara 
speaks in his verse in the Balabharata when he refers to pictures 
being dimmed by time and smoke.3 

Pose 

Motion and repose are the two important factors sought to 
be depicted by a picture full of life and animation. Any one 
phase of motion taken by itself and repose come under the head 
' pose ’. Of the value of pose in a picture there need not be 
said much. Its importance is all admitted and Sfhana or 
Sthanaka is given a distinct place in books on the theory of art 
in Sanskrit. There are, apart from the conventional postures, 
many beautiful poses the result of high artistic sense. Sometimes 
certain charming poses are the result of accident. Kalidasa is 
aware of the potentiality of pose and has described many a lovely 

1. The Outline of Art by Sir W. Orpen, p. 308. 

BMabharata, Act I, SI. 22 
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one. The Alidha posture (fig. 1) described in the Raghuvamsa 

is one of the conventional shoot- 
ing poses. Caritravardhana gives 
I the nature of this posei in 

I his commentary — the right knee 

I retracted. Kalidasa himself des- 

/ cribes it in the eighteenth canto 

|jr\ / of the Raghuvamsa^ as also in 

» line ^ 

ni^ntator Mallinatha points out 
\ that Alidha is one of the five 

/ M \ well known postures of warriors 

/ (bowmen j—Vaisakha, Mandala, 

Samapada, Alidha, Pratyalidlia 
conventional^ The sixth 
Raghuvamsa has a 

^ ^ ^ verse describing the charming 

pose of a prince bending sideways 
to talk to a friend^ (fig. 2); but this is not a conventional one, it is 
natural There is yet another graceful posture ^iven by Kalidasa 
that can be said to be more charming than all these. Perhaps 
there has been no great artist worth the name in India who has 
not attempted to draw this particular pose. 


1- JfifiiciT ^ i 


n f%#TOR; it 

Raghu. Cant. XVIII, SI. 51. 

3« Kumarasambhava, Cant. III. 

4. qs[ m I 

qr^ ?r3¥55 I 

3 g^S3R: | 

II 

quoted from Yadavakosa by Mallihatha in his commentary on 
Raghu. Ill, 52. 

i ' i \ , , Raghu. Cant. VI, SI. 16. 
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The Sloka 

to: ^Ci 

, >s> . 

%cIT m\ I 


f*TiqiJ3^ |1^ 

embodies a picture, the representation of ^ which has been 

the ambition, and a perfect suc- 
cess in which attempt has been 
the despair, of the greatest artists 
of our land. The late Raja Ravi 
Varma, eminently fitted for the 
task by his deep scholarship 
in Sanskrit and powerful 
handling of the brush, has a 
charming picture of this situa- 
tion. 2 In the nineteenth canto 
of the Raghuvamsa, Kalidasa 
mentions the Kanthasutra em- 
brace, ^ in which the blending of 
two postures of the lovers 
adds additional grace to the picture. Of the many paintings of 
Ajanta, we are fortunate to have one (fig. 3) — and that too, one of 
the very best— depicting the Kanthaslesa attitude which is but a 
slight modification of the close embrace, Kanthasutra. Kalidasa's 
greater love for repose than for motion is best expressed in the 
verse 





Fig. 2. 


1. Sakuntalam, Act IL 12. 

2. See the picture of Sakuntala looking at Dusyanta facing 
p.20. Ravi V arma and his ArL Edited by S.A, Pillai, b.a.,b.l., 
Quilon. 

sr^itRcf II 

Raghu, Cant. XIX, SL 32, 

The commentator explains as 
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qn%?iT^ 

which describes an exceedingly charming posture of Malavika 



{'fig. 4). The use of the technical term Rjvayata, the name of one 
of the important postures recognised in the Silpa texts, is note- 
worthy. 

Anatomy 

Apart from the conventional description of the ideal anatomy 
of man embodied in the verses 


f qif^i 11^ and 


3 ^ 



: qNisq^i: qf^oTsfqi^^: i 


1. Malavika, Act II, SI. 6. 

2. Raghu. I, 13. 

Ksemendra, who expects encyclopaedic knowledge in 
the case of good poets, gives this verse in his Kavikantha- 
bharana as an example of K^idasa^s knowledge of Purtisalaksana, 
one of the many arts with which poets were acquainted. 

3. Raghu. Ill, 34, 


IM ' JOtJRI^AL Oir ORIENTAL MSEA^^ 

and of' women in the lengthy account of ParvatFs beauty in 



Fig. 4. 


the Kumarasambhava, we see Kalidasa talking here and there 
sometimes in anatomical terms, thus revealing unconsciously his 
knowledge of the subject. The verses 

^cJT; llV and 

cic^^%f^'w€i5icTfe: I 
il^rvfi^oicTcq^s^ Ip 

are examples. The former talks of the symmetrical rotundity 
and other features of the shanks while the latter talks of the 
backbone, the side (flap bone) raised etc. The verse from 
Kumarasambhava necessarily recalls Bana's anatomical descrip- 
tion of the nose Of the symmetrical 

perfection of the woman there is no verse of Kalidasa that in such 
a short compass gives out so much of useful anatomical informa- 
tion as the following one in the Malavikagnimitra 


1, Kumara. I. 35. 

2. Raghu. VL 16. 
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gi%K Pif%tl=»ici?ci^§^: qit Jiflc I 
^'s^l qifqw^r 

NS 

Ji^rg: ^3: 11^ 


propriety IN Painting 

(How TO PAINT A PARTICULAR SUBJECT) 


A thing that is in its proper place is beautiful and out of 
place it is ugly. Thus the value of a picture is enhanced or 
otherwise by the setting of the subject (figures) in place or out of 
it. In other words, proper representation of a subject is 
all in painting. With this idea in view Kalidasa gives us some 
hints to draw certain figures. In the dialogue^ 

I19ni%: I 

— raiH^r ? 

€I3*T %— ^ ^ I 

5[r5 fT— ^ 


Tl%d ^cfSTFcI^ II 

we get an idea of the proper ornamentation of a hermit-girl. She 
has no golden ornaments or geindecked jewels. All her adorn- 
ment consists of decking herself with multicoloured beautiful 
flowers. In such a case the force of the line 

1%"^^ i| ^isiffOTr *1°^^ ^rifcTlwra P 


is to be felt in its full swing. 

That an Abhisarika should be decked in pearls and wear a 
blue garment is information got from Vikramorvasiya.4 The 


1. Malavika. Act, 11. 3. 

2. Sakuntalam Act, VI. 

3. Sakuntalam, Act I. 17. 

4 - 
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body of a ¥irahim is to be represented as pale and ematiated and 
her ■ hair slioukl be an Ekaveni— one twisted braidd The 
'Knmarasambhava gives us that a bridal, saree should generally 
have a swan design' as the border.^ The swan design for 
a border was perhaps compulsory in a bridal dress; but we know 
from other evidences that even as an optional design in other 
cases it was the most popular. Kalidasa describes the young 
King Atithi as arrayed in a silk garment with a swan border on 
his coronation day.^ Bana refers to a similar dress in the 
Kadambari.4 Even such a late poet as Vehkatanatha refers to 
this popular saree design of India.^ 


The faithful representation of the three worlds in picture is 
considered to be the ideal of every artist in the Silpa texts.® The 
world around us can be so represented since we can see every- 
thing around us. The representation of the superhuman is im- 
possible without the proper guidance of seers since no one knows 
what a Deva or a Danavais like. It is for this purpose that the 
Silpa texts lay down elaborate rules for our easy comprehension 
of the figures of these individuals. Kalidasa has given us some 
instructions even in this field. Airavata, the divine elephant, is to 
be represented with four tusks unlike the ordinary ones around 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5 . 

6 . 



Megha Can. I. 29. 

Kumara. V 67, 

gunrfJiiR'JT: I 


ft ^ II Raghu. XVII 25. 

Kadambari p. 17. 

Hamsasandesa, 1, 3. 
SFffIT ^ ^ ^ I 

Silparatna, Citralaksana SI. 2. 
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tis with only two.s The Meghaduta tells us that Yaksas are to 
be represented as youths;® the Siddhas are to be painted always 
in pairs with Vinas in their hands.’ The Kumarasambhava 
tells us that Kinnaras are to be drawn with the face of a horse.® 
The purpose of pictures 

In a pensive mood one may put himself the question “ What 

is the purpose of art ?” which amounts to asking the utility of a 
picture. This is to some extent answered by certain remarks of 
Kalidasa. The usual bashfulness of women— especially in ancient 
India— stands in the way of their having a good look at their 
lovers. In that case the picture comes to the rescue since a 
portrait can be looked at freely to their hearts’ content. Kalidasa 
gives this out in his Malavikagnimitra.i Another use of pictures 
as instructive factors in given out in the Sakuntalam where the 
mpanions of Sakuntala adorn her well enough, in spite of their 
Jnorance of ornaments, sheerly because of having observed them 
in pictures.2 A peculiar utility of painting in ancient India is 
given in the Raghuvamsa where pictures with a faithful representa- 
bon of different princesses were sent round to many a prince for 
winning ovc r their hearts.® This same idea is echoed by Dhana- 


Raghu., X. 86. 

^ II Megha. II. 

Megha. I. 45. 

^ II 

I Malav,kaAct,IV. SI. 

3T% ! ^ siTwr- 

TSakuntalam, Act IV. 

_-jr«r=mnnt sr.siydl»14ilR* « 


2 . 

8 . 

4. 
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:pala in his TikkamaSjari where Meghavahana ' is. represented as 
spending long ho.nrs in judging the comparative . merit in the 
.beauty , of princesses painted on canvas.4 Apart from all these 
the most straightforward and universally appealing argument in 
fa\miir of the utility of art is to be foimd in the line in the Sakun- 
ialam where Dusyanta talks of it as a ^ Vinodasthana 


The Philosophy of Painting 


It is a generous heart that overlooks the faults of others and 
tries in its humble way to correct them. Attempts at trying to 
better things around us fallen pelmel is really a laudable enter- 
prize. The function of art is not very distinct from this. A real 
painter tries to represent always an ideal. The faults that meet 
his eye he ignores and represents only the good of things. It is 
in his power to better the universe at any rate at least in his 
picture. All the objects/' says Sir Joshua Reynolds addressing 
the students of the Royal Academy, “ which are exhibited to our 
view by nature, upon close examination will be found to have 
their blemishes and defects. The most beautiful forms have 
something about them like weakness, minuteness, or imperfec- 
tion. But it is not every eye that perceives these blemishes. It 
must be an eye long used to the contemplation and comparison of 
these forms ; and which, by a long habit of observing what any 
set of objects of the same kind have in common, has acquired the 
power of discerning what each wants in particular. This long 
laborious comparison should be the first study of the painter who 
aims at the gi-eatest style. By this means, he acquires a just idea 
of beautiful forms; he corrects nature by herself, her imperfect 


Raghu. Can. XVIII, SI. 53. 

« A Tilakamanjari, p. 15. 

2. =531^ ! I 

Sakuntalam, Act VI. 

C/, ^ 3 I 

^ 3 11 

Kuttanimata, SI. 307. 
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state by her more perfect.”^ It is this — the true philosophy of 
art— that Kalidasa gives out to the world, succinctly summed up 
in his verse 

ci^i ti^ 

The ordinary meaning of this verse that is usually given in the 
commentary does not do any credit to the high artistic attain- 
ments of Dusyanta. ^ taken as it is, wbuld mean 

whatever is not drawn properly, which suggests weak power of 

drawing in the case of Dusyanta, and consistently with it 
would mean that it is all rubbed out by means of 
some eraser and drawn again, this time suggesting the shabby way 
in which the work is executed the eraser being used many times 

and the surface being dirtied. 

would mean that, in spite of the greatest efforts at drawing, it is 
only a partial reproduction of her great beauty that transcends re- 
presentation. The above meaning, which detracts from Dusyanta’s 
power of drawing is so annoying that I am overjoyed to hear the 
happy interpretation of the verse given by my professor Mahamaho- 
padhyaya S. Kuppuswami Sastriar who splits up the line HTf 
?r into and cP5r3[^siT 

meaning that whatever is not beautiful can be made different in a 

picture. The word is used in the sense of My 

professor tells me that such a use is frequent in the Mahabhasya 
and certain other works. In all such cases is an aiyynya 
and added to the verb in the present tense 
meaning of the potential. The use is of fre- 
quent occurrence in the Syadvada works of the Jains. This new 
meaning of the verse gives out that though the function of art 
(drawing) is to beautify and idealise the blemishes and weaknesses 
in nature if any, Dusyanta, a great painter as he was, could only 
partially represent the beauty of Sakuntala,— so lovely is her form.3 

1. Discourses on Art. Sir Joshua Reynolds, 3rd discourse, 
p. 30. 

2. Sakuntalam, Act VI, SI. 16. 

3. Ravivarmabhupa appears to have understood the verse 
thuswise as is evident frpnt the passage his Prad)nimna- 
bhyudaya. 



would give the 
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It is of this function of art that Sir Joshua talks when he says 
“ The moderns are not less convinced than the ancients of this 
superior power existing in the art; nor less sensible of its effects. 
Every language has adopted terms expressive of this influence. 
The gMsfo of the Italians, the beau ideal of the French* 

and the great style, genius, and taste among the English, are but 
different appellations of the same thing. It is this intellectual 
dignity, they say, that ennobles the painter’s art; that lays the line 
between him and the mere mechanic; and produces those great 
effects in an instant, which eloquence and poetry, by slow and 
repeated efforts, are scarcely able to attain.”^ It is this power of 
bettering the original that gave rise to the humourous incident in 
Hogarth’s life arising from his sending a very peculiar letter to a 
nobleman. Hogarth was a trucblent little fellow : in manners 
rough and ready. Here is a letter from him to a nobleman 
who had resented the artist’s frank presentment of his ugly 
features : 

‘Mi. Hogarth’s dutiful repects to Lord — ; finding that he 
does riot mean to have the picture which was drawn for him, is 
informed again of Mr. Hogarth’s necessity for the money; if, 
therefore, his lordship does not send for it in three days it will be 
disposed of, with the addition of a tail and some other little 
appendages, to Mr. Hare, the famous wild beast man; 
Mr. Hogarth having given that Gentleman a conditional promise 
of it for an exhibition-picture on his lordship’s refusal.’ ^ 

Kalidasa holds the view that a good deal of Samadhi or con- 
centration is the first requisite for producing a good picture.^ 


1. Discourses on Art, Sir Joshua Reynolds, 3rd discourse, 

p.28. 

2. The Great Painters in Art and Life by C. Lewis Hind, 
p. 99. 

^ ^ q Fn %f^cti II 

Malavika Act II. SI. 2. 
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Fully aware of ihe nobility and greatness of the Fine arts, he, in 
a general way, gives out that they shine properly only when im- 
parted to the proper person. i Thus in this short compass it has 
been attempted to show the idea of art that Kalidasa had in those 
remote times and how far this branch of learning had progressed 
in his day. Suffice it to say that the achievement in the field about 
that time was not so mean as not to merit our careful attention. 


I 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE ROOT PAS^^: 
GREEN; FRESH ; TENDER. 


BY 

A. S. Thyagaraju, m.a.j 

Lecturer in English^ The Madras Christian College, 
Elwinpet, Cocanada, 

As we study a number of words derived from the root pas^ 
we are struck by the fact that this root very early began to denote 
two different ideas. The ultimate or original meaning must have 
been the colour green, but with this meaning is associated the 
quality of being tender or young. 

The one object that is strikingly green is the leaf of a tree. 
But the green colour changes with the season and the leaf be- 
comes yellow. It is the tender leaf, the young green shoot that 
is green in colour. Therefore the root pas which indicates 
greenness also indicates tenderness or the state of being young. 
This association of ideas is not surprising as in English also 
^^green"' has the following meaning; the colour of growing plants; 
new; unripe; raw; simple; young; easily imposed on. This gave 
rise to a confusion in the denotation of the term pas when it signi- 
fied colour. The colours green and^yellow had only one root, viz. 
paSf to indicate them. The Telugu forms pachcha and pasupUj 
which mean green and yellow respectively, are never used inde- 
pendently by native speakers, but they will always refer to green 
as dku-pachcha, which may be translated as leaf-green, and to 
yellow as pasupu-^pachchay which may be translated as yellow- 
green or saffron-green. This indicates that the form pachcha has 
almost lost its significance and that is because of the confusion in 
the colour-idea due to the varying colour of a leaf, from the 
quality of being green to the quality of being tender or inex- 
perienced is but an easy step. In English a green-horn is an in- 
experienced fellow and a coward is said to possess an yellow 
streak. The Dravidian dialects have a large number of words 
indicating the idea of tendeiness and the state of being unripe, 
young or green. It will be noticed in the examples that are 
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given that each of the forms is derived from the root pas, some- 
times through various phonetic changes. 

In TeJugu pasi-papa or past-bidda we have in the first part 
of the compound the root almost intact conveying the sense of a 
young or tender child. The Tamil word paiynn : boy, and the 
Telugu word peyya : cow ; cow-calf ; insignificant man, show the 
same root with the change of ‘s’ to‘y ’. That infants and 
children should be known by a term which signifies tender is not 
surprising. Similarly the fact of femininity is always associated 
with weakness and tenderness ; the female is the weaker vessel, 
she belongs to the weaker sex. That a cow-calf should be known 
as peyya or peyya-duda is singularly appropriate. Caldwell sup- 
poses that paidal the older form, which is used in Malayalam and 
which occurs as paidal or haida in Kanarese is properly a verbal 
noun which is destitute of gender. Therefore Malayalam signi- 
fies male and female respectively by terms like an-paidal : boy ; 
pen-paidal, paiddl-dl : girl. Tamil has suffixed the masculine ter- 
mination — an to the root in paiy-an. Caldwell derives the root 
as follows. In pas, the ‘s' when medial has a tendency to change 
euphonically into ‘y’ and then to disappear when intervocalic. 
The plural of paiyan is correctly paiyan-gal. But in colloquial 
usage the older form pasangal is used clearly denoting the origi- 
nal form of the root.^ 

The following Kanarese words show this root with the above 
meaning. Pasale : young ; pasime : freshness, rawness ; hasaru, 
hasuru : freshness, tenderness, young; hasi: greenness, freshness, 
rawness ; hasu : young, fresh, tender ; hasula, hasule : a child ; 
haikaln : children ; haida: boy or girl ; haidalata: childishness.* 

We noticed that the English word green has also the mean- 
ing of in-experienced, simple, easily imposed on. The Dravidian 
dialects show a similar use of the term. Why for instance, is 
madness known in Telugu as picci or picca and in Tamil as 
pittam. Picci is dei'ived from the Sanskrit pittam which is the 
form that we find in Tamil. But picca is a native word mean- 
ing humble or lacking. These words suggest the idea of want or 

1. Caldwell. Gram, of the Drav. Lang. p. 112, 118, 

2. The Tamil pasu is usually derived from the Sanskrit pasu 
from the T. E. root pek. But pasu-mOdu may also mean the 
tender-animal, for we have a Telugu word pairamu: cow and 
Kanarese hasu : cow, which are not of Sanskrit origin. 

VII— 24 
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lacking in something be it wealth or sense. Therefore the same 
form which suggested in-experience, foolishness or a green-horn 
condition is used to express the idea of madness or the lacking of 
sense. It will be interesting to note here that in the Godavary 
district the term picca or its synonym t/em is used to denote 
not only the mentally deficient, but more often the dumb or 
speechless man. The term mugi is not used in colloquial speech. 
In such a usage the term picca has its elementary significance 
of want or lacking and it appears to be derived from the same 
root pas. 

But the root pas in its original meaning of green is found in 
a very large number of derivatives. We may once again draw 
attention to what we may term the confusion in the denotation of 
the colours green and yellow. Both these colours have in Telugu 
individual terms to indicate them, nurndy pacca : green and 
pastipu: yellow. It is interesting to note that both the terms are 
derived from the same root pas. In pasupu we have the root un- 
changed while in pacca, ‘s’ has been doubled to ‘ cc’. It is 
difficult to say which is the older form. There must have been a 
time when both the forms were one and the same and no dis- 
tinction was made in the colours green and yellow. Even to-day 
especially in the minds of the illiterate both these words convey 
the same idea unless qualified by some other term. Indeed in 
compounds like aku-pacca and pasupu-pacca the form 
pacca has lost its original meaning and has become synony- 
mous with “ colour ”. 

The root is clearly evident in such forms as Telugu pasaru : 
the green sap of plants ; pasirika ; the green bee-eater bird ; 
pesara-pappu : green gram ; pesalu : green gram ; pastipu: saffron 
or turmeric ; pasara-paptu : the green tree-snake ; pesaroUe: 
bread made of green gram ; past : the yellow tartar on the teeth; 
pasidi : the yellow metal, gold — in Tamil pasappu ; pasalai : the 
colour of gold ; pasumai : paste ; pasum-pul : paddy (literally 
green grass) ; pasi : moss, sea-weed — and in Kanarese pasale : 
green grass, pasturage ; pase : fatty substance (probably from the 
yellow colour of fat) ; hasana hasanu : tillage ; hasaru, hasuru : 
green colour, greenness, green grass ; hasaru-kavi : an unripe 
fruit ; hasaru-raina : emerald ; hasi : greenness ; pasike : a small 
fee given to the government officer by those who bring goods to 
the market ; hastge : sharing of the produce between landlord 
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and cultivator; hasuru-nmn : to appear gxQtn •, hasurihvani 
vegetables ; halase : tartar of the teeth; liasaru : green-gram ; 

In the ‘ cc ’ form it occurs in Telugu in ^acca : green ; 
hacci : green, unripe ; paccadi : chutney (usually made of 
greens ”)— in Tamil paccappairu : green-gram ; paccai: 
gj-een— and in Kanarese haccage. haccane : greenness, 
yellowish; hacce : cane, rattan, bamboo split; bacce-cuccu : 
to tattoo; hancaniks vegetables and greens ; /uujcf : a kind 
of long grass. 

The change of ‘s' to ‘f is seen in such forms as Telugu 
paridi, paid'h pahindi • gold 1 paidi-paksi, paidi-ganti : the 
spotted owlet— in Tamil paim-pon : excellent gold (literally 
green-gold) ; paim : paddy ; pairu : green seed pods and in 
Kanarese pairu : growing corn, any green crop, a herd of cattle (a 
specialised meaning in the Kundapur district) ; haikalu : children; 
hainu, hayanu : cows giving milk, the products of milk. 

In conclusion I may mention the following words, the origin 
of which are doubtful. Tel. abbayi hoy -y d. English boy and 
Hindustani bhai — Malayalam pucca ! cat ; cf. English pusSf 
pussy from Irish J>mss— K anarese Iialadi : im-meric of foreign 
i^rigin—Td. pasandu : a variety of sweet mango from the Urdu. 



A NOTE ON THE BHAVASAKlKRANTIStiTRA 


BY 

Praahubhai Patel Esq., Santiniketan. 


With regard to the work Bhavasamkrantisutra, published 
by my friend Pandit N. Ayyaswami, in the Journal of Oriental 
Research, Vol. VI, part HI, pp. 246 ff., I have to make the 
following observations. 

There are three Chinese translations of this work. See 
Nanjio’s Cataloge Nos. 284, 285, and 526. The texts of the first 
and last are found in Vol. VI, fasc. 1 of the Shangahai edition 
of the Chinese Tripitaka. They agree with the Tibetan. The 
text of No. 285 of Nanjio’s Catalogue is available in Vol. XIV 
of the Tokio edition of the Chinese Tripitaka. 


The fiirst Sloka of the restored Sanskrit text, p. 252, para 8, 
(sarva etano as rendered by the restorer), occurs as a quotation 
in Abhisantayalankaraloka of Haribhadra. GOS. LXII, pp. 50, 
4151 and as verse 332 of the Acintyastava of the Caiussiava of 
Nagarjuna in the coure of publication in the Indian Historical 
Quarterly. The first half of the same verse is found also as the 
first half of verse 50 of the Prajnapdramitdpindartha of® 


Dinnaga now available only in Tibetan. ^ Verse 4 of the recon- 
structed text is found as a quotation with variations in the Bodhi 
caryavatdrapdnjika^, p. 573 and is almost identical with verse 34 
of the Acintyastava mentioned above. 


1. gf 1 

2. Only pada b differs from that of the above. It runs : 

3. S ee Cordier, HI, p. 284. 


5. Ibid. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES OF BOOKS. 

The Elephant Lore of the Hindus — The Elephant-Sport 
(Matanga-Lila) of Nilakantha — Translated FROM the 
ORIGINAL Sanskrit with Introduction, Notes and 
Glossary BY Prof. Edgerton, Professor of Sanskrit 
AND Comparative Philology, Yale University, pp. 1— 
XIX +129. Price not stated. 

This book is a very welcome publication. A perusal of 
it will effectively tend to disabuse the minds of w’estern readers 
and English-educated Indians of the prevalent erroneous notion 
that the ancient Hindus were a race too fond of metaphysics 
and religion to take any active, practical and scientific interest in 
life and the world around them. But, as a fact, jt was far other- 
wise. In the days of India’s puissant manhood, while religion 
and philosophy remained its greatest contribution ^to world- 
thought, the arts and sciences were not at all neglected but were 
developed with great joy, enthusiasm and interest. The Gaja 
Sastra or Elephantology was one of many such sciences. As 
elephants were the mainstay of the Indian army in ancient days 
and the chief among the paraphernalia of Indian princes, an 
intimate knowledge of elephants must have been, then, a deside- 
ratum. No wonder then, that guide-books and manuals should 
have been written on the methods of catching elephants and 
training them, their keeping and care, and the treatment of their 
diseases and on the characteristics of various kinds of elephants 
and their behaviour during the seasons, and that the Sanskrit 
vocabulary should contain a regular “ jargon ” about elephants. 

As in the case of the Dharma Sastra and Artha Sastra, the 
authorship of the original sources is ascribed to the heavenly 
Rsis. At any rate, we may take it that the original standard 
works were written by people under the pseudonym of these 
Rsis. Just as we have, in the Dharma Sastras, works ascribed to 
Gautama, Narada, Brhaspati and others, so in the Gaja Sastra, 
the sages like Gautama, Narada, Mrgacarma, Rajaputra, etc. 
were said to be the original authors who introduced it in 
the world. The most ancient of these works must have been the 
one ascribed to the sage Palakapya. From the traditional 
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account given in the extant works about the origin of the Gaja 
Sastra we gather that this work of Palakapya must have been the 
most ancient standard work. Fortunately, we have a manuscript 
of the work preserved in the Adyar Library with a commentary by 
one Anantakrsna Bhattaraka, known as Bhavasandarsani. 
To the Sanskrit sources, like the printed edition of Palakapya’s 
Hastyayurveda mentioned by Prof. Edgerton in his preface 
must be added this important Adyar manuscript. The Matahga- 
lila itself purports to be based entirely on the Sastra written by 
Palakapya. There is also another manuscript in the Adyar 
Library dealing among other things with elephants, known as 
the “ Mrga-Paksi Sastra ”, " a sience of animals and birds in 
India ” by a Jain author Hamsa Deva, who is said to have 
belonged to 13th Century A.D. These two works form very 
interesting study and throw a great deal of light on the science 
and its history. In the Adyar manuscript of Gajasastra, another 
work is frequently referred to and many Slokas from it have also 
been quoted by the commentator, viz., Vyasa’s Gaja Sastra. The 
separate manuscript of this work is not as yet available, though 
many of these verses are found in the MatahgalTla and in the 
Tanjore Manuscript. In this connection, the verses in the fifth 
patala of the Matangalila may, with advantage, be compared 
with the corresponding verses quoted as excerpts from Vyasa’s 
Gajasastra between pages 135 and 175 of the Adyar Manuscript 
and the corresponding verses in the Tanjore Manuscript. It may 
also be noted here that there is in the Government Oriental 
Manuscripts Library Madras, a manuscript called Hastyayurveda. 
This work is also ascribed to Palakapya, This manuscript is 
described under R. No. 3249 of the Triennial Catalogue of the 
Government Oriental Manuscripts Library in Vol. IV, part 1, 
Sanskrit B. This manuscript is also incomplete and is similar to 
the Adyar manuscript noticed above and to the Tanjore Manus- 
cript used by Professor Edgerton. The manuscript in the 
Madras Government Manuscripts Library was transcribed from a 
manuscript in Malayalam script which belonged to a gentleman 
at Calicut. 

That there must have been other important works on the 
Gaja Sastra, now not available to us, is seen from the references 
in the well-known commentary of Mallinatha on Kalidasa’s 
Raghuvariisa and the Sisupalavadha of Magha. In his com- 
mentary on verse 39 in the 4th Sarga of the Raghuvamsa and 
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also verse 49 in the 5th Sarga of Sisupalavadha, explaining the 
significance of the word ‘ gamhhtravedt Mai linatha refers to two 
Slokas contained in two works on this science namely, • Mrga- 
carmiya' and ‘ Rajaputriya They are evidently other Rsi- 
authors. For, in the Matahgalila, we find the name 'Mrga- 
carma’ among the Devarsis enumerated in the beginning, who 
came to the capital of the King of Ahga Desa. In the Pfilakapj-a, 
‘ Rajaputra ' is also mentioned among the Rsis. In his notes, 
however, Prof. Edgerton states that the ‘ Matsyapurana ’ refers to 
‘ Rajaputra ’ as one of the names of Budha who was mentioned 
as an author of this science. Another commentator, Hemadri, on 
the Raghuvamsa, in his commentary on Sloka 27 in the 6th 
Sarga of Raghuvamsa, also refers to ‘ Rajaputra ’ as one among 

the Rsis who are s z.e., the standard authors of 

elephantology. 

The story of the birth of the Sage Palakapya and the 
taming of the wild elephants by the Devarsis and the origin 
of the Gaja Sastra in the form of instruction to King Romapada 
of Anga Desa must have been a very ancient and widely prevalent 
one. The first chapter of the Adyar manuscript of Gajasasti'a 
gives a detailed account of it. In the commentary, it is said that 
Palakapya’s work begins with the second chapter and that the 
first chapter has been written by Palakapya’s Sisya, one Dhar- 
mika. Evidently the Matangalila copies it from this work of 
Palakapya. There is a very interesting reference to this 
tradition in the Raghuvamsa by Kalidasa. In fact, it is 
only after a perusal of the works of Palakapya and of the 
Matangalila that one could at all understand the significance 
of this Sloka of the Raghuvamsa.i In his characteristic 
way Kalidasa has only given a veiled hint to this traditional 
account of the life of the sage Palakapya and of his teaching of 
this science to the King of Anga De^a and of the taming of wild 
elephants by the heavenly Rsis. On the occasion of the 
Svayarhvara of Indumati, the herald, Sunanda proclaims in the 
assembly of princes the distinctive greatness of each of the kings. 
In such a context, a reference is made to the reputation, evidently 

' Raghtivamia VI , 27. 
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prevalent at the time, of the King of Anga Desa having been the 
first to learn this science from the sage Palakapya and to pro- 
pagate it in his kingdom. It is said in the traditional account 
that the heavenly sages who introduced the science into the 
world, were responsible for catching and taming the wild 
elephants which were devastating the crops in the country of this 
king. So, Kalidasa says The word 

used for denoting the Rsi-authors is the well-known word, 
‘sUtrakdra’ in the plural. Mallinatha explains it thus 

In the first chapter of the work of Palakapya 
of the Adyar manuscript the same word ‘ sutrakdra ’ is used to 
denote the Maharsis who caught the wild elephants of the Anga 
Province. In fact, though ordinarily the word ‘ sutrakdra ’ may 
mean the author of Sutras, sometimes the word means “ those 
who are the authorities on a particular Sastra or the founders 
of the science.” Here evidently in the latter sense it is 
used, as we know of no sutras on this science. In another place, 
when explaining the term ‘nirvana’ in Sloka 71 in the 1st 
Sarga of the Raghuvamsa, Mallinatha quotes the following 
sentence as found in “ Palakapya”, 

We have not been able to find this sentence in the manus- 
cript of Palakapya in the Adyar Library. Whether there is some 
other work of Palakapya with different readings or whether in 
other manuscripts this may be found, is a matter for investiga- 
, tion. 


One fact is undoubtedly clear that literary works in Sanskrit 
abound in allusions to this science and in the vocabulary used in 
the works of this science. As Prof. Edgerton rightly remarks, 
the editing and publication of works on the Gaja Sastra will 
enable the student of Sanskrit Kavyas to grasp the exact signi- 
ficance of many of these allusions. In fact, it must be confessed 
that it is only after a reading of the Palakapya of the Adyar 
Manuscript and the Matangalila that the beauty, aptness and 
significance of the Sloka in the 6th Sarga of the Raghuvamsa 
can be fully realised by the reader. The Ramayana, Balakanda,^ 
in describing the city Ayodhya alludes to the three kinds of 
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ekphants, ^ Bhadra ^ Manda ' and * Mrga ' and their inter- 
inixtares/aod ; KMidasa,;as. we have seen^ weaves into the fine 
texture of liis poetry his subtle allusions to the technique of this 
science, o Magha also - in the 5th Sarga ' of Sisiipalavadlia 
expressly refers to this science dealing with the methods of taming 
elephants and uses the technical word *^ balaka'^'^ for the 'five- 
year old elephant and the expression << ganibbtramdi in another 
verse.^ Sanskrit literature has been fully in touch with all 
aspects of Indian life and much of what we usually regard as 
^ conventional ' in Sanskrit poetry, will after investigation prove 
to be really scientific and practical if only, the many works 
contained in that literature are rescued from being buried in 
manuscripts and brought to light. 

Prof. Edgerton has, indeed, done a valuable service to the 
cause of Indology by the publication of this useful work with his 
interesting notes and glossary. We must also remember that 
many more works exist on this science, and there is still a 
wealth of information not yet explored on this subject. 

■ K. Balasubrahmania IVEH. 


The Mauryan Polity~( Madras University HisxORiCAL 
Series No. VIII) — By Mr. V, R. Ramachakdra Dikshi* 
TAR — Lecturer in Indian History, University of 
Madras, 1932. pp. i— v + 394. Price Rs. 6 or sh. 9. 

This book affords very delightful reading indeed. It deals 
with a period of Indian History which has always presented 
to scholars and historians many problems of acute controversy. 
Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar has necessarily, therefore, to tackle 
these problems and formulate his position in respect of them. 
His views exhibit much originality of thought and freshness of 
outlook. Curiously enough, we have found that in the depart- 
ment of Indology, there is a marked tendency to conservatism 
and a proneness to accept without question the received tradition 
among orientalists about historical truths, even though, as a 


1 

mm if Magha V, 7. 

2. Magha VL 49. 
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matter of fact, they may be found to be based on very slender 
data of doubtful authenticity. But Mr. Dikshitar is singularly 
free from it. The questions whether Asoka and his successors 
were after ail, zealous Buddhists as it is generally believed, 
whether Megasthenes was a real historical writer and whether his 
fragments of Indika can really be relied upon as a source of 
information for Indian History and whether Puranic chronology 
is, after all, chimerical or fanciful as orientalists generally hold,— 
all these have been discussed with refreshing candour and 
freedom of thought. It is true that, in recent years, owing to the 
increased activity of scholarship and archaeological research, there 
is abundance of fresh material such as Kautalya’s Arthasastra and 
the Asokan Edicts, that has been brought to light. But it is 
necessary that the accuracy of these materials and their 
interpretation should be tested and the soundness of the con- 
clusions arrived at, by scholars should be judged. This book 
will go a great way to help the reader to achieve this purpose. 
In India the value of historical research has a verv direct and 
intimate bearing on Indian education, especially on the teaching 
and study of Indian History in our schools and colleges. Gener- 
ations of students by now, have been taught by our Indian 
History Primers to believe as undoubted historical fact that 
Asoka was a zealous Buddhist. It is, well to peruse books like 
Mr. Dikshitar’s and find out whether the prevailing views of 
scholars regarding Asoka’s religion and other matters are only 
Indological superstitions or well-grounded opinions based on 
verifiable facts. We congratulate Mr. Ramachandra Dikshitar 
and the Madras University on this useful and interesting publi- 
cation. E. Balasubrahmania Iyer. 


Apastamba Dharma Sutra with the Commentary Ujjvala — 
(The Kashi-Sanskrit Series No. 93 ; Karma Kanda 
Series No. 7) — By Haradatta. Edited by Pandit 
A. Chinnasawmi Sastri and A. Ramanatha Sastri and printed 
& published by Jayakrishnadas Haridas Gupta, 1933. 
pp. 299 + 1 — 83. Price not stated. 

This book has been edited by Pandit Chinnaswami Sastri, 
Professor of Mimamsa in the Benares Hindu University and his 
brother, Pandit Ramanatha Sastri, Professor of Mimamsa in the 
Tirupati Sanskrit College. Pandit Chinnaswami Sastri is a great 
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Mimamsa scholar and is eminently qualified to edit this book. 
The most attractive feature of the book is the index containing 
the important words of the Sutras arranged in alphabetical order. 
The italics to particular words indicate those words are in the 
beginning of the Sutras and the number of the Sutras and the 
pages where they are found are also given. This will be found to 
be very useful for reference. The editors have also added another 
index of all the quotations from other texts and books found in 
the commentary. There is also a succinct commentary added as 
foot-note in every page giving useful information wherever 
necessary. Pandit Chinnaswami Sastri confirms the opinion that 
the commentator Haradatta belonged to the Tamil country and 
he gives conclusive reasons for ii, viz. the reference to the Tamil 
word, ' Teinai ’ as being well known in the Tamil Country when 
explaining the meaning of the word, ‘Kilasah’. The Apastamba 
Dharma Sutra with the commentary appended is a work of great 
authority and renown, and this useful edition will be of great 
help to readers. We have great pleasure in recommending it 
heartily to the public. 

K. Balasubrahmania Iyer. 


editorial 

The Proposed Tamil-Lovers’ Conference. 

We acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of the app^l 
issued to the Puplic by Mr. K. V. Krishnaswami Iyer, the 
President of the Madras Library Association f 
tion in holding a Tamil-Lovers' Conference. " The objec of the 
Conference proposed is to bring together all the interests con- 
cemed with the writing, publishing, selling, lending, boi rowing, 
buying and reading of books, so that they may survey the 
situation of Tamil literature to-day, discuss the difficulties and 
help the growth of the Tamil language and literature, the^spead 
of general education and the prosperity of those engaged in the 
production and distribution of Tamil books.” We ^n confidently 
say that the above object is a very commendable one and 
we hope that this appeal will meet with ready response frojn our 
Readers and from all those who are Lovers of Tamil and other 
South Indian languages. 


— Ed. 


KAJENDRA'S EXPEDITION Tb THE GANGES. 



K. A. Nilakantha Sastri, m.a., 

Professor of Indian Hisiory and Archaeology, 

University of Madras. 

The illustrious Cola emperor Rajendra I (1012-45 A. D.) 
valued nothing so much among his acts as his victorious march 
into northern India in quest of the holy Ganges. After the 
successful completion of his project he assumed the title Gahgai- 
Konda; he named the new capital built by him Gaghgaikonda- 
colapuram, and the great tank in its neighbourhood, which he 
filled with the waters of the Ganges, Colagaiigam. This tank is 
described in one of his inscriptions as the ‘liquid pillar of victory’ 
proclaiming his greatness to the world. 

Different views have been adopted by modern scholars on 
the nature of the expedition. The only contemporary evidence 
on the point is the statement in the Tiruvrilangadu plates that 
Rajendra wanted by the strength of his arm to excel the achieve- 
ment of Bhagiratha who brought about the descent of the Ganges 
from heaven by means of his austerities (tafahprabhava), and to 
sanctify his country by the waters of the sacred stream. And this 
statement introduces the account of the second stage in the king’s 
digvijaya, viz., his expedition to the North. Mr. Venkayya held that 
“ the expedition was more in the nature of a pilgrimage,” vicari- 
ously undertaken for the king’s merit, by his general (dandanathay 
In arriving at this conclusion he was influenced by two considera- 
tions. There was first of all the apparently incredible character 
of the storj', as he understood it. After enumerating the thirteen 
countries stated to have been overrun by Rajendra’s general, of 
which according to him Lada was Berar, and Kosalainadu appa- 
rently the well-known kingdom of Kosala (Oudh), he says : “ It is 
difficult to imagine how all this tract of country was overcome in 
about a year by the Cola army. There is also the difficulty of 
bringing all the subdued kings together to the south. These 
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latter must have actually carried the. water of the .Ganges from 
somewhere near Allahabad, if the superstitions that, now prevail 
were also current' during the eleventh., century. A. D, In this 
connection we cannot afford to ignore the beginning of, the 
Gahadvala inscription at Gaffgaikondasolapuram, the Cola capital, 
quoted in the sequel/' ^ We shall see presently that the campaign 
of Rajendra’s general is not so difficult to follow step by step. We 
m.c\y observe here that it is only by hasty and superficial assump- 
lions regarding the geography of the campaign, and by importing 
into the account, the popular superstitions of to-day regarding the 
fetching of the water of the Ganges from Allahabad and a frag- 
mentary Gahadvai introduction which occurs in an inscription of 
nearly a century later than the period with which we are concern- 
ed, that Mr. Venkayya reduces the story to an absurd legend, and 
then proceeds to offer an ingenious theory as to what, in his 
opinion, actually happened: ^‘As we cannot imagine that all 
Northern India was conquered by Rajendra C6}a's general in 
about a year, the only reasonable alternative seems to be that a 
few previously chosen tracts of country were actually invaded, and 
if the inhabitants offered any resistance, a regular war was gone 
through. The names of the remaining territorial divisions with 
their rulers were ascertained and included in the list of kings 
overcome// Mr. Venkayya's conclusion was also influenced by 
another consideration. 2 In the commentary, by Anantasambhu, 
of uncertain date, to a Tantric work called SiddhantasaravaU by 
Trildcanasiva, also of unknown date (but assumed by Mr, Krishna 
Sastri,^ for some reason not stated, to be a contemporary of 
Rajendra), Mr. Venkayya had noticed the presence of some 
verses stating that Rajendra-Cola went for a bath in the 
Ganges, saw the best of Saivas there, and brought them with 
him to settle in his own country, in Kanci and throughout the 
Cola land. " It is curious how so cautious a scholar succumbed 
to the lure of this anonymous text quoted by Anantasambhu, Its 
vagueness and its unknown dale, and the fact that it directly con- 
tradicts the contemporary statements in the Tiruvalaiigadu plates 
that the king sent only his general to the north and himself 
advanced later only up to the banks of the Godavari to meet his 

L idid, p. 174, See also S. L I. HI, Introdn., p. 20. 

2. See A. S. I. 1911-12. n. 3, p. 173iwhich makes this clear. 
Also p. 176, 

3. S. L I. Introdn., p. 22, 
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general on Iiis return- march; — present no ■' difficulties , in .Mr, 

.. Venkayya's eyes, and dropping the scepticism about the: campaign 
evinced by him at an earlier stage, , he attributes large ,.cons:eqti- 
ences to it, and writes ; “.The several northern kings who carried 
.the water of the Ganges to purify his country and their connec-. 
tion with, the South for some generations afte.r, could not but 
have affected even . the language, of the people of the Gola 
.country proper. And so it comes about that a pilgrimage . to, 
.Northern India by a ■ band -M'oving pilgrims ' whose course 
.^ cannot be easily traced at present/- produces far-reacliiog con- 
sequences on the language and culture of the Tamil land. There 
,'may be, there are, some things incredible in Rajendra's inscrip- 
tions relating to this campaign in quest of Ganges water; Mr. 
Venkayya's account of it, howeve.r, seems to contain rather more 
than fewer myths. 

Not satisfied with Mr. Venkayya's theory of pilgrimage, Dr. 
S. K. Aiyangar finds another motive actuating Rajendra in this 
campaign : “ Rajendra seems to have been an imaginative iiidivi- 
dual, with a great deal perhaps of the knight-errant in him, though 
the knight-errant part of his nature was kept well under control 
both of the conqueror and the statesman as we shall show 
presently, The notion of the Ganges water must have got into 
him from the knowledge of the achievements of an early Tamil 
ruler Sehguttuva Sera, the hero of the Silappadikaram * 

* All the three sovereigns, C5la, Cera, and Pandya 
alike of ancient fame, lay claim to having cut out their emblems 
on the face of the Himalayas. There was precedent for imitation 
as one of the early Pallava rulers lays claim similarly, may be 
fictitiously, to having similarly cut out his emblem on the 
i'linialayas^ in obvious imitation of the achievements of these pre- 
decessors of his in the south. Rajendra, ^ the Pandita Cola ' as 
he is called, apparently read of these achievements and obviously 
wished to make a point to his credit similarly."^ We may well 


1. A. S. 1. 1911-12, p. 176. 

2. ihid, p. 174. 

3. The Amaravati inscription of Simhavarman to which Dr. 
Aiyangar refers mentions, however, the Sumeru in this connection, 
not the Himalaya. 

4. Gangai-konda Cola, pp. S47-8 (in Sir Asutosh Mookerjee 
Silver Jubilee Volume III Orientalia Part. 2.) 
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hesitate to . accept as a fact this marvellous and .somewhat .siisph 
eious coincidence between the results of modern research into 
the antiquities of ; the ‘ Sangam Age and the Paliava period of 
South Indian history and the plans of Rajendra, 

The truth is that there seems to be nothing, or only very little, 
that calls for an explanation in the motives underlying this cam- 
paign of Rajeiidra. Succeeding in the prime of life to a manifi- 
cent heritage, well trained in the arts of war and diplomacy, as it 
was understood in India in the eleventh century, possessing a 
splendid striking force in a well-tried army, and, for the time, a 
powerful navy, Rajendra did the most natural thing for a king in 
his situation in undertaking an extensive dipijaya. In its earlier 
stages it followed the usual path, and in less than seven years from 
the death of his father, he had made his power felt in the Pandya 
and Keraki countries, brought the whole of Ceylon under his 
sway, and waged successful war with Jayasimha, the Western 
Calukya, who sustained a defeat at Musahgi, identified with 
Uccahgidiirg in Bellary, or Maski in the Nizam's state. After 
such successes, and with the command of the whole of the Vehgi 
kingdom which was a protectorate, so to say, of the Colas since 
the restoration of Saktivannan by Rajaraja I Cola (after the 
interregnum of twenty-seven years, ending about 1000 A. D.), 
Rajendra's mind most naturally turned to doing something more 
striking, to a grander exhibition of the might of the new-born 
power of the Cojas of the South to the rulers of Uttarapatha. The 
fetching of the Ganges water was but a pretext; the demonstration 
of power and the acquisition of prestige the real motive. The 
Tiruvalahgadu plates say quite as much. Rajendra's aim was to 
acquire for himself a name greater than that of Bhagiratha. The 
celebrated Ennayiram inscription, ^ of Rajendra, in explaining the 
name Gangaikondasdlan of the large feeding-house endowed by 
the king, records that the institution got its name from the fact 
that the emperor was once pleased to amuse himself by defeating 
the kings of the northern countries and taking the Ganges at the 
end of his warlike festival — yuddhotsava vibhavaiidl gangdpari- 
graham panniyartiUna. It will be seen how the language of this 
record confirms the impression derived from the statements in the 
Tiruvalahgadu plates. 

L 333 of 1917 I acknowledge gratefully the permission given 
me by the Archaeological Department to consult the text of this un- 
published inscription. 
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At the end of all his fighting, when a summary statement of 
his achievements came to be expressed in a brief formula to be 
adopted in inscriptions which did not give the long found 

in the other records, three and only three of his conquests were 
chosen for special mention — Purvadesam, Gahgai, and Kadaram. 
This shows clearly that Rajendra’s ambition was to distinguish 
himself by novel and venturesome undertakings, the successful 
accomplishment of which would redound to his permanent glory. 
The campaign we have selected for detailed study relates to the 
conquest of Purvadesam and Gahgai. 

Purvadesam was identified with the Vehgi kingdom by Mr. 
Venkayya.i This is clearly a mistake. It is doubtless the 
Purvariistra, ruled over by the kings of Sarabhapura, of whom a 
few undated records are known. This country was so called 
because, as Cunningham points out, it lay to the east of the 
Mekhala mountain, ^ the Maikal range of the modern maps. It 
corresponds roughly to the Southern Kosala countiy. We shall 
see that the course of Rajendra’s army lay through this territory. 

Turning for a moment to the chronology of this campiaign. 
No records of the tenth year of Rajendra are known to mention 
this campaign of which we hear for the first time in detail in the 
inscriptions of the eleventh year.^ This fact clearly settles the 
date of the campaign and fixes it A. D. 1022-3. The course of 
the campaign is described both in the Tamil prasasii usually found 
in Rajendra’s inscriptions, and in a number of Sanskrit verses in 
the Tiruvalangadu plates. While the two accounts agree in 
essentials and relate, quite obviously, to the same campaign, they 
yet differ in some details, in particular in the order in which the 
different countries of the north were taken in the march of the 
Cola forces. These differences will be discussed presently. But 
on the general question of the relative authority of the two 
accounts, there is no difficulty in perceiving that the Tamil 
account which was composed almost immediately after the close 
of the campaign, is the more ^trustworthy, as it is, on the wdiole, 
more matter of fact than the Sanskrit account marked by quaint 
conceits and high-flown figures of speech. It must, however, be 
mentioned that not many years need have elapsed before the 


1. A.S. I. 1911-12. 

2. Fleet, Gupta Inscriptions, p. 192, n. 1, 

3. 167 of 1917. 
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Banskrit frasasii of the Tiravalangadu plates was also composedj 
for, the latest event mentioned in it, the conquest of Kadaraiii^ 
took place, before the end of the thirteenth, or at the latest, in the 
fourteenth year of Rajeiidra, that is about A. D. 1025-6, 

We shall see that the first place to be attacked by the advanc- 
ing forces of Rajendra was Sakkarakkottam, the modern Citrakuta 
in the Bastar state. This is explained by Dr. S. I\. Aiyaiigar as the 
result of the expedition having started from the place to which his 
earlier campaigns had taken him. He says:^ Reverting to the 
details, the farthest place in this direction (to which) Rajendra 
had advanced before starting on this campaign was KoOippakkai 
in the Nizam's dominions, *1' 

The campaign apparently began from there, or from 
somewhere not far off." This conjecture seems to get no 
support from our sources which are indeed very much 
against it. It is true that Rajendra had very early in his reign, 
possibly when his father was still living, invaded the Rattapadj 
country and advanced as far Kollippakkai, Kiilpak, half-way bet- 
ween Hyderabad and Warangal, and captured that place as well 
as Malkhed further west. But there is nothing to show that the 
Colas succeeded in retaining their hold even temporarily on the 
country across the Tuhgabhadra, though they found it possible 
frequently to cross that stream and carry fire and sword into the 
Western Caliikya country. The provenance of the Western 
Cahikya and Cola inscriptions alike renders altogether impossible 
the supposition that the C5las ever gained such mastery of the 
country in the neighbourhood of Kiilpak as would enable them to 
fit out an aggressive expedition with that eountry as the base of 
their operations. In fact, the evidence of Rajendra's inscriptions 
in itself makes it quite certain that he did not succeed in annexing 
the Calukya country across the Tuhgabhadra. In an expedition 
subsequent to that in which he attacked Kulpak and Malkhed, lie 
claims to have defeated Jayasiiiiha at Musaiigi, a place usually 
identified with Uchangidroog in the Bellary district to the south 
of the Tuhgabhadra. Even accepting Dr. S.K. Aiyangar's identi- 
fication of this place with Maski celebrated in Asokan epigraphy, 
we shall still find that the farthest point reached by RajUidra in 
this later expedition falls far short of Kulpak, clear proof that the 
Cdlas gained no territory for themselves as a result of their 


L op, cit.j p. 549, 
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..victories on the other side of the Tuhgabhadra. .And the cliro- 
noiogy is against , our. supposing that the ar.my which ' captured 
Kiilpak continued its march, and set out on the Ganges expedi- 
tio'n. Kulpak was captured in A... I). 1015, the battle o.f Miisaiigi 
was fought about A, D. 1021, but the expedition to Ganges did 
not start till after the middle of A. D. 1022., Not only is. the 
vi.ew that the expedition to the Ganges started from Kiilpak or 
its. neighbourhood opposed to the- general course of the relations.' 
between the Cdlas and the Calukyas, but it is directly .coiilradict- 
ed by the Tiriivalahgadu plates. From this source \¥e learn that 
after his war with the Caliikya, Rajeiidra returned to his capitals 
From there he sent his dandanaiha on his northern expeditio,n 
with suitable instructions.^' ■ And. 'at this time the capita! of the 
empire w^as .Tanjore and no other place. The ' real explaiiatioii 
for the absence of any incident Worth recording until the army 
reached Sakkarakkottam is' to be found, it -seems, in the fact lliat, 
until the northern frontier of the Vehgi- kingdom was crossed, the 
Co'la army was marching along home territory, Vehgi being a sort 
.of protectorate of the. Cola empire and. ruled by. a king . connected 
.with the imperial. Cdlas by, close dynastic, alliances, . The modern 
Bastar state will be seen to lie- .just a'cross the frontier, "of the old 
.Vehgi kingdom,. .. 

Before entering .upon a detailed discussion of the course of 
the campaign and the incidents connected ..with it, the texts bear*- 
ing on the subject may be reproduced (in translation):^ 

I. Plates : {verses 108-124). 

(108) Having conquered the Ratta king with his forces, the 
politic son of Rajaraja returned to (his) city attended by 
courage, strength, victory and all his other virtues. 

(109) Scoffing at Bhagiratha w^ho, by the power of his 
austerities, got the Ganges to descend, (this) light of the 
solar line desired to sanctify his own country with the 
w^aters of the Ganges (brought) by the strength of his 
own arm. 

(110) To his commander-in-chief who was at the head of 

strong battalions, who w^as the home of valour and the 
foremost of diplomats, he issued instructions for the con- 
quest of the kings ruling on the banks of that (river) who 
were opposed (to the enterprise). 


E Verse 108. 

2. Verse 110. 

3. S.LL III, part ill. 



research . ■ 

■ (111) ^'Before him, as from the slopes of the Himalayas^ 
marched a very large army like the tremendotis volume of 
the waters of the Gahga wdlh wavy rows of moving horses 
causing all the quarters to resound with its confused 

clamour/’t 

(112) The van of his army crossed the rivers by way of 
bridges formed by herds of elephants. The rest of the 
army (crossed the same) on foot, because the waters in 
the meantime had dried up being used by the elephants, 
horses and men. 

(113) The forces of Vikrama Cola spread in all directions 
the dust raised by the (marching of) contingents of 
elephants, horses and infantry; and they soon entered the 
countries of hostile kings. 

(114) The commander of the ornament of the solar race 
first defeated Indraratha who opposed him with strong 
battalions of elephants, horses and infantry, and (then) 
captured the country of that jewel of the lunar race. 

(115) The white parasol of that ornament of the lunar race 
of which the handle was cut in twain by the sharp arrows 
In the battle-field fell (to the ground) like the disc of the 
moon setting, distressed by the dishonour of that king. 

(116) Then depriving Ranasura of his prosperity he enter- 
ed the land of Dharmapala; and after conquering that 
land as well, the general of the Sibi king reached the 
celestial stream. 

(117) The dandanayaka forthwith caused the most holy 
water of that river to be carried to his master Matliuran- 
taka by the defeated kings on its banks. 

(118) (Meanwhile) Rajendra-cola, in his desire for con- 
quest, approached the flowing Gddavari, and made her 
suspect of the Lord of the Rivers (the ocean) by the 
cosmetics from his own limbs (being washed) in a 
lalakelikd,^ 

(119) The fierce general conquered Mahipala, and put an 
end to his fame and his great treasures, and caused the 
water of the Ganges to be carried to his own liege-lord. 

(120) That powerful king then defeated in battle the evil 
minded Otta (king) with his younger brother and his 
army and captured his rutting elephants. 


1, The translation of this verse and some others are quoted from S, L 
I, III. 

2, Frolicking in water especially in the company of women. 
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( 121) In that place; the king; riding on an elephant^, him- 
self killed a rutting elephant which' rushed right agamst 

,, him. 

(122) Then, with, his lotus feet worshipped by high-born 
kings who had sustained defeat at his hands, he entered 
his own capital which by its splendours surpassed all the 
excellences of heaven. 

(123) He then conquered Kataha by getting his mighty 
forces to cross the ocean, and long protected the whole 
earth/while all other kings bowed before him. 

( 124) Then, wdth the waters of the Ganges, the king created 
in his own country a liquid pillar of victory celebrated 
under the name of Colagahgam. 

IL The corresponding part of the Tamil pramsti runs as 
follows^ 

He seized Sakkarakkdttam whose warriors were brave; 
Madurai -manclalam, destroyed in a trice; the prosperous city of 
Namanaikkonam wdth its dense groves; Pahcappalli, whose w^^arriors 
(bore) cruel bows; Masutiidesa with its green fields; a large heap 
of family treasures, together with many (other) treasures (which 
he carried away) after having captured Indraratha of the ancient 
race of the moon, together with his family, in a fight which took 
place (at) Adinagar, (a city) whose great fame knew no decline; 
Odda-Visaya which was difficult of approach, on account of its 
dense forest-defence; the good Kdsalai-nadu, where Brahmanas 
assembled; Tandabutti, in whose gardens bees abounded, (and 
which he acquired) after having destroyed Dharmapala (in) a hot 
battle; Takkana-Ladam, whose fame reached (all) directions, 
(and which he occupied) after having forcibly attacked Ranasura; 
Vangala-desa, where the rain-water never stopped, (and from 
which) G5vindacandra fled, having descended (from his) male 
elephant; elephants of rare strength, women and treasure, (which 
he seized) after having been pleased to put to flight in a hot battle- 
field the strong MahipMa together with Sangu who wore the anklet 
(of valour) ; Uttira-Ladam (on the shore of the expansive ocean 
(producing) pearls ; and the Ganga whose waters, bearing fragrant 
flowers, dashed against the bathing ghats {tlrtha) along its 
course).’' 


1, E. I. IX, p. 233. My translation differs from that of 
Hultzsch'at some points, and these differences are explained in the 
notes to the text in Appendix-B* 
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The Tamil passage thus translated calls for one remark which 
will indeed be quite obvious to students of Tamil literature. The 
short descriptions of the different places mentioned are by no 
means to be understood literally, as they are more often the result 
of the composer having invented particular expressions to rhyme 
with the proper names he handled, than of a studied effort on his 
part to convey accurate information geographical, military or 
ethnic about these places. The following rhyming pairs illustrate 
the point : Vikkirama—sakkara; ka-midai— na-manai; Venjilai— 
Panja; Pasudai— Masuni; Tahgada— Vahgala, and so on. This 
beino so, Kosalai-nadu may have been described as abounding m 
Brahmins for no other reason than that Pusurar (Brahmins) 
rhymes with Kosalai. At any rate, there is room for some hesita- 
tion before one accepts the suggestion that has been made,i that 
at this time, the Mahakosala country of the central provinces 
became a home for Brahmin refugees from the rest of Hindus- 
than which was harried by the invasions of Mahmud of Ghazni. 

The Sanskrit verses omit all that precedes the conquest of 
Indraratha. Even this omission is indirectly helpful by the sug- 
gestion that may be drawn from it, that everything that precedes 
it in the Tamil record may possibly form one distinct stage, the 
earliest of the campaign. This suggestion gains some support 
from the language of Tamil Text which seems to imply 
that Sakkarakkottam, Madurai-Mandalam, Namanaikkonam and 
Paficappalli were different places in the Masunidesam, which were 
attacked and reduced one after another before the conquest of the 
whole area was completed. Masuni-desam means ‘the country of 
the snakes.’ Naga-loka, in legend, is the celebrated subterranean 
land of the snakes with Bhogavatl as its capital, a land of beauti- 
ful women, and unclouded enjoyment of life. Whether the 
legend grew out of the fact, or gave rise to it, we have an exact 
counterpart of it in epigraphy. There were kings of the 
Nagavamsa ruling in the eleventh century over the region now 
occupied by the modern Bastar state. 2 They were of the 
Kasyapagotra and called themselves Bhogavatipuravaresvaras. 
One of them ruling about forty years after the date of Rajendra’s 
invasion called himself Madhurantaka ; meaning, no doubt, con- 
queror of the Madurai-mandalam of our inscription. That the 


1. Dr. S. K. Aiyangar, op. cit. p. 550. 

2. E. I. IX pp. 161-4 and 174 ff. 
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territorial divisions of the ' Nagavamsi kingdom were , called- 
Mandalas becomes clear from the Rajapura. plates which speak 
of, Rajapura as being in the midst of Bhrama^ak5tya-ma^clala— 
B/lf<^^lr^^^rM| 3 ?a-flmwd^^/aluad%?e gramamJ The place 

called Sakkarakkottam in our inscription is easily recognised i,n 
the Cakrakotya-mandala,^ of the same plates, which probably, 
survives as Mr. Hira Lai points out in the present Citrakuta or 
Citrakota, eight miles from Rajapura.^ . That we are unable , to 
identify at present Pancappalli and Namanaikkonam will hardly 
be considered a serious objection, in the face of so many exact 
coincidences between ■ the data in Rajendra^s inscriptions and 
those of Nagavarhsi epigraphy, to our identifying Masunide&m 
with the land in the modern Bastar state ruled by the Nagavamsi 
branch of the Sindas wdio, it may be noted, by the way, had the 
tiger-cresf like the C6|as from whom in later times they 
occasionally traced their descent.-^ 

After the conquest of Masunidesam just across the frontier 
of the Vengi Kingdom to its north, Raj endra's general had an 
encounter with Indraratha of the lunar race TheTinivalahgadu 
plates vaguely imply, and the Tamil prasasii expressly states, that 
a battle was fought in which Indraratha was decisively defeated 
and iaken prisoner at a place called Adinagar, This success led 
to the surrender of the Odda country and Kosalaimadu, doubt- 
less, the region corresponding to modern Orissa and the Southern 
Kosala country to its west. On the identity of the king of the lunar 
race, Kielhorn made the suggestion that he might be the same 
as the opponent of Bhoja of Malwa mentioned in the Udaipur 
inscription.^ This seems not unlikely as the enemy of Bhoja, a 
Gedi ruler, ^ came of a family of kings who, soon after this period, 
are seen to adopt for themseles the title Trikalingddhifaiiy 
about 1042 A.D.^ It is equally possible that the opponent of 


1. E, L IX, p. 180. 11. 15“16. I do not feel sure that Mr. 
Hira Lai is justified in saying of Madhurantaka that ' his raj 
was limited to Bhramarkotya ’ and that ' he appears to have been 
a Mandaiika (feudatory chief)’, ibid 178. 

2‘.* 11.28-9. 

3. E. I. IX, p, 179. 

4. 231 of 1903. 

5. E. I, VII, Appendix p. 120, n. 3. 

6. Cedisvarendraratha, E. L I, p. 235, 1, 20. 

7. E. I. XI, p. 188. 
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tIie,C5|a advance in this region was a ruler (otherwise unknown 
to epigraphy like several other persons and places mentioned in 
iMs prasasii) who belonged to the Somavamsi dynasty which held 
sway in Orissa about this period. The identity of the battle-field is 
not less elusive than that of the king who suffered defeat there. 
Discussing this question, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar observes.^ His 
(Indraratha's) capital Sadinagar (Sadi-nagar of Tamil, hitherto 
read Adinagar, Jajnagar of the Muhammadan historians) is no 
other than Yayatinagar, believed to be the foundation of one of 
the early Kesari kings of Orissa. This Yayatinagar is identified 
with a place called Binka (Sonpur Binka of the maps) on the 
river Mahanadi by Pandit Hira Lai./' It is a pity that the learn- 
ed scholar just cited gives no indication about the source for his 
reading of the name of Indraratha's capital-Sadinagar. There is 
no warrant for this in the published plates of either the Tirumalai 
rock inscription, 2 or the Tanjore inscription, which latter very 
distinctly reads ^ Adinagar In some of the other published 
versions in the more recent volumes of the Texts series of the 
South Indian Inscriptions, we get the readings- ^ Vankirtti 
AyadinagarV and ^ Vankirtti-Yadinagar ' often written as 
<^Vankirttiy-Yadinagari'.5 But no student of Tamil epigraphy can 
fail to notice that the first 'y' or ^ya' in these latter readings must 
be taken to form part of the word especially with the 

♦Adinagar' of the Tanjore inscription before him. But the reading 
♦Ayadinagari following ‘kirtti', if it is firmly established, would 
go far to justify the view that Yayatinagar, said to have been 
founded by Yayati Kesari, ^ with whom the Kesari dynasty began 
its career, and not any other city, was the field of the battle. 
Pandit Hira Lai's identification of this place with Sonpur-Biiika 
exactly meets the case, as this place would lie on the route of an 
army marching along the usual route to northern India from the 
modern Bastar state. There is nothing, however, in the geography 
of this campaign to prevent our seeking the site of the battle in 
Jajpur, a place full of the antiquities of the Orissan kings and 


1. Op, cit., p. 550. 

2. E. LIX,p,236. 1, 8. 

3. S. I. L II, plate 3, line 5 end. 

4. 171 of 1894. 

5. See Nos. 77 of 1895 ; 78 & 78-A of same year. 

6. Hunter-Orissa 1, p. 232. 
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highly clierislied by them ;i in the. Somavariisi recordsAon the 
other ha.nd^ Yayatinagar is ■ said distinctly to have been, on the 
banks of, the Malianadl; Jajpur,. on the Baitaranl ,on.e of the 
,tribiitaries ■ .of the , Mahanadi, can hardly be said to answer the 
description.^ Hira Lai's identification .-of 'Yayatinagara with 
Binka^s on the Mahanadi rests on two assumptions^ both rather 
weak in themselves; that the ancient Vinitapiira had its, name 
changed to Yayatinagara by a relatively late monarch who ■had 
the name or title Yayati after he became master of that place ; 
and that the name Binka is a corruption of Vinitapura. Call it 
then Adinagar or Yayatinagar, we do not seem yet to be near a 
satisfactory identification of the place. We have to depend o.nIy 
on the fact that the battle at this place gained for the Cdja forces 
an easy passage through the southern Kosala and Orissa countries 
fora rough determination of the route taken by these forces. 

There ensues, in the remaining stages of the campaign, a 
striking divergence between the Sanskrit and the Tamil accounts, 
and it seems at first sight that the two accounts are irreconcil- 
able. The Sanskrit account says that Ranastira and Dharmapala 
were overpowered before the Ganges was reached, omits all 
mention of Vahga or East Bengal, and implies that Mahipala 
was conquered on the return march, though the repetition of the 
statement^ that after conquering Mahipala the general caused the 
water of the Ganges to be brought to his master, is calculated to 
raise a doubt as to the stage of the campaign at which the 
encounter with Mahipala occurred. The Tamil prasasiif on the 
other hand, arranges the conquests in a different order. First the 
overthrow of Dharmapala resulted in the mastery of Dandabhukti; 
then came the submission of Ranasura of Takkana-Lada (Southern 
Lada) and that of Govindacanda of Vanga}adesa. Lastly the 
strong Mahipala of Uttara-Iada (Northern Lada) was attacked and 
compelled to seek refuge in flight abandoning his treasures and 
women ; and the Ganges was reached. 

It is now generally acknowledged that Lada here refers 
neither to Gujerat, nor to Berar as Mr. Venkayya held, but is the 
Tamil form of Radha, a name by which a division of Bengal was 

1. Hunter-Orissa, 1, 239-41 ; 265-72. 

2. E.I. Ill, 355. 

3, E. L XI, 189. 

4, c/. verses 117 and 119. 
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known from the second to at least the thirteenth centuryA At 
first sight it looks like the Cola army having fought against a 
number of independent nalers holding sway over a number of 
petty principalities with varying degrees of success. This is how 
the matter is understood, for instance, by Mr. R. D. Banerjea who 
savs • “The Tirumalai rock inscription of Rajendra Cola I 
slrows that the ancient Gauda and Vahga had become divided 
into a large number of small kingdoms.”^ How Mr. Banerjea, 
who makes this observation in describing the political condition 
of Bengal before Mahipala’s accession, can reconcile this view of 
the Tirumalai rock inscription with his general account of the 
history of Mahipala’s reign, it is not easy to see. Mahipala had, 
by the time of the C51a inroad into Bengal, occupied the Pala 
throne for some years, and successfully revived the glories of the 
Pala Kingdom, by a series of vigorous campaigns which made 
him master of a considerable empire extending up to Benares in 
the west and brought him into hostile relations with rulers of the 
Cedi kingdom.3 Moreover, the Tirumalai inscription describing 
the state of Bengal at the time of Rajendra’s invasion can hardly 
be evidence of what was in existance several years before its dale. 
There is nothing in fact in the language of the Tirumalai inscrip- 
tion that militates against our assuming that the strong Mahipala 
of Uttara-lada who was attacked last was the suzerain who had a 
sort of hegemony in the whole region taken by the Colas from 
Dharmapala, Ranasura and Govindacandra.The name Dharmapala 
suggests some connection of this prince with Mahipala, who is 
known to have deputed in 1020 two other persons called Sthira- 
pala and Vasantapala to execute some works in the neighbourhood 
of Benares.^ Somewhat later than the period we are dealing with, 
in the reign of Ramapala, a certain Laksraisura is styled the chief 
of all the feudatories of forest lands, apparently in the Pala king- 
dom (samastatavikasamanta-cakra-cudamanih)5 a fact which 

suggests that Ranasura might have occupied likewise a subor- 
dinate position under MahipMa. I am therefore inclined to 

1. R. D. Banerjea-Palas of Bengal, pp. 71-72. (Memoirs of 
A S B V ) The Pfahodh(ic(i%dTod(iyci hast Gaticiaixi Rastram 
anuttamam nirupama tatrapi Radhapuri (Act II) . 

2. Op. cit., p. 69. 

3. Op. cit., pp. 70 & 74. 

4. Op. cit., p. 70. 

5. Ibid ^.72. 
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suggest that in this; part of the campaign, Mahipala was the chief 
.enemy, who, o.pposed the C51a inroad,. and that the fights with the 
other persons named were only preliminary to the final attack ' on 
the ■ suzerain ruler, Mahipala, who is mentioned together with 
&hgu in the Tamil inscription, ■, The victory gained against 
Radha of which Ganges formed the northern boundary enabled 
the C51a forces to reach the Ganges, the objective of their whole 
enterprise. 

Overlooking the true nature of the C6}a advance into the 
north and its avowed object, and basing himself un an old report 
of Mahamahopadliyaya Hara Prasad Sastri on a manuscript of 
the Candakausika, Mr. Banerjea boldly identifies the Kaniatas 
whose defeat by Mahipala is mentioned in the prologue to the 
drama with the forces of Rajendra, and Mahipala himself with 
the Pala ruler of Bengal. It has long been recognised, however, 
that the Mahipala of the Candakmisika was the Giirjara ruler of 
that name ; and there was perpetual feud between the Giirjaras of 
Kanauj and the Rastrakuta-karnatas.i Mr. Banerjea's contentions 
that Rajendra's forces sought to cross the Ganges into Varendra 
or northern Bengal, that Mahipala succeeded in stopping this, 
and that such details are not mentioned in the Tirumalai rock 
inscription because it is a prasastij^ will require to be supported 
by much more direct evidence that has been produced by him 
before they can find acceptance. 

On the other hand, in denying that Rajendra's invading 
army at all met Mahipfda of Bengal, Dr. S. K. Aiyangar seems to 
let himself go too far in his reaction against Mr. Banerjea's 
views. In his opinion, Rajendra’s general met and defeated an 
Odda king Mahipala. He seeks support for this conclusion in 
the Tirovalahgadu plates and in a particular reading of the line 
in the Tamil prasasti mentioning Mahipala, and it is necessary to 
examine briefly how far the evidence cited by him supports the 
conclusion drawn from it. It may be stated at the outset that 
that the proper interpretation of the verses in the Tiruvfilahgadu 
plates is not altogether free from difficulty, and that the utmost 
caution is required in dealing with these verses, especially on 
account of the apparent divergence between them and the Tamil 


1. Mcdonnel-Sanskrit literature, p. 366; Keith, Sanskrit 
Drama, p. 239 & n. Also J, O. R. M., Vol. VI, 191-198 

2, Op, cit,, p. 73. 
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frasasii to which attention has been above. Now, Dr. S. K. 
Aiyangar evidently treats verses 116 to 123 as forming an account 
of a continuous transaction, and though one may not agree with 
him in this view, one can urge no logical objection to the course 
adopted by him. When he says that Dharmapala was the ruler of 
Uttara Radha,i however, he makes a statement that is not 
warranted by anything in the Tiruvalahgadu plates, and that is, 
indeed, opposed, by the express statements of the Tamil record 
that he was the ruler of Dandabhukti, and that Uttara Lada was 
taken from Mahipala after his defeat. Again, he speaks of the 
Cola general, 2 “ joining forces with his master and going forward 
to attack the king of Orissa who was defeated and killed in 
battle”; but verses 120-1 do not by any means support this state- 
ment, and it must be noticed that these verses do not stand in 
any definite relation to Mahipala mentioned in the preceding 
verse (119) as having been defeated by the Cola general before 
he caused the water of the Ganges to be carried to his lord. 
Thirdly, the summary of Dr. Aiyangar implies that the Cola king 
embarked on the naval campaigan against Kadaram before 
returning to his capital ; whereas verse 122 which mentions the 
entry into the capital is interposed between the campaign in 
Orissa and the conquest of Kadaram just mentioned in verse 123. 
On three specific points then Dr. Aiyangar’s position seems to go 
against his sources, and there is no direct warrant from the 
Tiruvalahgadu plates for the view that Mahipala, the opponent of 
the Cola general, was an Orissan (Odda) king. Turning now to 
the Tamil inscription. Dr. Aiyangar’s plea that this record has 
been ‘somewhat misunderstood owing to imperfections in the 
writing’ is true in a sense rather different from and not nearly 
so important as what he implies. Now, no one can deny that the 
Tamil record expressly says that Uttara Ladam and Gahgai were 
taken by the Cola army after the defeat of Mahipala ; the natural 
inference from this would be that Mahipala was the ruler of 
Uttira Ladam, and it would be rather strange if the Tamil 
frasasti also called him the ruler of Odda (Orissa) especially 
after having already narrated the conquest of Orissa from 
Indraratha. We have discussed the readings of this particular 
line in the appendix and shown that the Tanjore reading which 


1. Op. cit., p. 563. 

2. Op. cit., p. 564. 
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makes very good sense is the correct one. Dr. Aiyangar, how- 
ever, holds that ‘'apparently the correct reading of this Tamil 
line ” is given by an inscription (No. 84) from Chan napatna in 
the Bangalore district in the words : “ Todu-kadar-canganiotta- 
Mahipalanai ”, meaning “ Otta-Mahipala of Sahgama which 
touches the sea ”. He adds : “ The first three words in full in 
Tamil would be Todti-kadar-cahgamam, which means the 
river mouth which touches the sea. ” In that case, one should 
like to knowhow this phrase when it combines with Otta-Mahi- 
pala, yields ‘ §angam-Otta Mahipala,” instead of ‘ Sangamavotta 
Mahipala ’ as it should be. In the phrase Otta-Mahipala, if the 
reading is established, Mahipala may or may not be a proper 
name. But it is by no means clear that for the correct reading of a 
Tamil record we must go to Bangalore rather than to Tanjore, or 
that the inscription from the Bangalore district gives the correct 
reading in this respect. 

We understand the verses of the Tiruvalangadu plates 
differently. With verse 119 we come to the end of a definite 
stage in the campaign. With it the main project, the taking of 
the Ganges, is over. The name of Mahipala is introduced here in 
this verse as an after thought, and to mark this, the statement, that 
the Cola general caused the water of the Ganges to be carried to 
his master, already made in verse 117, is repeated a second time 
(119). Verses 120 and 121 describe a detached campaign led by 
the king himself, which seems to be the one commemorated by 
the undated Mahendragiri inscriptions of Rajendra in which the 
Kuluta king Vimaladitya was defeated and compelled to surrender 
a number of powerful elephants into Rajendra's hands. Either 
the campaign took place after Rajendra met his victorious 
general returning from the north, or possibly it was an old story 
thrown in here by the poet who was bringing his praiasti to a 
close. The campaign against Kataha did not stait fill the king 
reached his capital, and there is no indication in our sources that 
the overseas expedition of Rajendra started from the Kalinga 
country. 

The result of our study shows then that the campaign in 
quest of the Ganges was nothing more nor less than ihediginjaya 
of the northern quarter undertaken by Rajendra to make a 
demonstration of his power. There is nothing incredible in the 
the distances traversed or in the achievements reported. It was 
a raid up to the banks of the Ganges across the Bastar State, and 
VII— 28 
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portions of the Central Provinces and Western Bengal and Bihar, 
and this could easily have been undertaken with the Vehgi 
kingdom as the base of operations. All the same, Rajendra was 
proud of this success more than of anything else, and perpetuated 
it by the construction of the new capital Gahgaikondasolapuram 
with its vast lake, the Colagahgam, into which were let the waters 
of the Ganges so laboriously conveyed to his country and at such 
cost. Nothing now remains of the tank whose bed is a thick 
jungle, and the celebrated city of Rajendra, for many generations 
the capital of his successors, is now an obscure hamlet on the 
confines of the Trichinopoly and South Arcot districts. 


APPENDIX. 

Text of the part of the Tamil Praiasii bearing on the canipaignp. 

vikkirama-virar Sakkarakkdttamu- 
mudirpacla vallai^ Madurai-mandalamiim 
ka-midai valanagar^ Namanaikkonamum 
venjilai-vlrar^ Panca-ppalliyum 
pasadai-ppalana^-Masunidesamum 
ayarvil-van-kirtti Adinagar^-vaiyir 
candiraii tolkulatt-indirarathanai 
viIai-yamar-kka}attuk-kilaiyoduin pidiitup- 
paladanattodu nirai kuladanak-kuvaiyum 
kittarun-jeri«mi}ai<5 Otta-visaiyamum 


L Huitzsch’s translation here runs: ‘'whose forts fjbore) 
banners, (which touched) the clouds/' The text is not easy, but 
cannot by any means yield this meaning. Vallai = quickly ; 
Udirpada = be destroyed. 

2. This reading found in 176 of 1923 gives the best meaning 
in the context. 

3. ' Vehjina-virar’ is another reading, equally good, meaning 
' warriors fierce in anger.' 

4. This is the Tanjore reading (S. I. L IJ. 20), very satis- 
factory. The Tirumalai rock has " Pasudaippalanan-masuni- 
desam " ; we may either cancel the ' # ' at end of ‘ nan ' and 
equate it to the Tanjore reading; or follow Hultzsch (E. I. IX) 
and say — " Pasudai-ppala=nan-ma§unidesam 

5. Adinagar is clear in the Tanjore inscription. Yadinagar 
in Tirumalai ; Yyadinagar in others ; Ayadinagar once that I know 
of. Never Sadinagar, as suggested by Dr. S. K. Aiyangar. 
' Ayarvil vankirtti ' is rendered by Hultzsch into : ' which was 
famous for unceasing abundance which seems rather forced. 
‘ Adinagaravayircandira" must be split into ‘ Adinagarvaiyin ' and 
candira where ' vaiyin ' is the locative case ending. The meaning 
is simply ‘ at Adinagar not ‘ in the Sabha (ami) of Adinagar.' 

6. ' Milai ' is a synonym for ' kavarkadu ' protecting 
forest ' or ‘ forest defence % Hultzsch has apparently missed this 
meaning. 
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p€surar-ser nar-Kosalai-nadum 
Tanmapalanai vemmunai-yalittii 
vanduraisolait-Tanda-puttiyum 
Iranasuranai muranugat-takkit- 
likkanai kirttit-Takkana Ladamum 
Kovinda-sandan ma-vilindodat- 
tangada-saral Vangaladesamum 
^todu-kalarc-Canguvo-dadal-Mahipalanai 
venjamar-vilagattanjuvittar-liyu 
ondiral yanaiyum pendir paiidaraiDum 
nittila-nedungadal-Uttira Ladamum 
^veri-malart-tirttat-teripunar-Kangaiyum, 


) 


1. This line has suffered most by a defect in stone giving rise 
in the impression (S. 1. 11. 20 plate) to what looks like a dot over 
the first da in ^ Vodadal ' which was therefore read as ' Vottal \ 
' Kadar ' for " Kalar * in some copies is the result of an easy sub- 
stitution oi' da' for * la \ The metre is best satisfied by the 
Tanjore reading: 'Todukalar-cangu-vodadal-Mahipalanai,' There 
is hardly any room for iodu, Sanguvottal, or sangamam or Otta. 
Sahgu must be a proper name, a person of whom we know nothing 
now, except what is stated here. It is curious that the same 
mistake in deciphering seems to mark a similar phrase in 
Rajadhiraja's inscriptions— See the variant readings in S. I. I. IV 
no 539, k 22 and V no 465, L 12 of what beyond doubt must be 
padainarodadalarivarana(w>') ^ 

2. ‘ Veri-manal ^ in some copies, not so good. Meaning 
^ fragrant sands/ 


THE ROYAL ARTIST, MAHENDRAVARMAN IL 


BY 

T. N. RAMACHANDRAN, M.A., 

Madras. 

Indeed no counti'y in the world rose to the pinnacle of self- 
eminence which had not Art as the real force prompting its growth 
and civilisation. And the “glory that was Ind” is revealed to a 
remarkable degree in its best light by a few relics of her ancient 
treasures that have luckily come down to us. And in the not 
long list of illustrious South Indian monarchs, whose deeds have 
illumined the pages of India's annals, few there are that have 
better earned a niche in the temple of fame and a place in the 
hearts of their countrymen by their patronage of Art than the 
accomplished artist, the intrepid architect, and the highly 
cultured poet, musician and dramatist, Mahendravarman I. 

Mahendravarman, like Harsavardhana of Kanauj was a man 
of considerable talents and rare gifts. What we call Pallava art 
to-day and admire so much received a cultural background and 
flowered under the direct patronage of this royal connoisseur. 
There was not a single branch of art that was not given a 
stimulus, not a single monument that was not beautified and 
immortalised. Surely that veteran archaeologist Prof. Jouveau 
Dubreuil is giving a true estimate of the king when he says that 
“ King Mahendravarman I is one of the greatest figures in the 

history of Tamilian civilisation ”.2 

Though much is not known about his military exploits and 
though consequently he would appear to be less fortunate than 
his father Siriihavisnu in war he deserves the encomium given 
him by Prof. Dubreuil for, it was he who gave a stimulus to, if 
not actually introduced into the regions under his sway, the love 
of art. The fine arts received at his hands special attention, and no 
architectural monument has as yet been discovered in the Tamil 

1. Paper read at the First Bombay Historical Congress, 
December, 1931. 

2. Jouveau Dubreuil, The Pallavas, p. 40. 
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country that can be attributed to a period earlier than his reign. 
The eilier temples and monuments must have been built of 
nerishable materials like wood, brick, etc. Hence are scarcely 
found to-day remains of such perishable buildings. The idea of 
cutting temples and shrines and caityas in solid rock had not 
evidently spread to the Tamil land at the time that witnessed the 
growth of rock-cut shrines and cave-temples such as at Ajanta 
in the Deccan. 

We shall examine the contributions of this royal artist to 
South Indian Art under the following heads 

(1) Architecture and sculpture. 

(2) Fine Arts : 

(a) Painting. 

(b) Music. 

(3) Literature (poetry, drama etc.) 

Architecture and sculpture. 

The very interesting cave-temple inscription of Mahendra- 
varman from Mandagapattu (South Arcot district) introduces us 
to probably the earliest of the cave-temples designed by Mahen- 
dravarman himself in South India. The inscription runs as 

follows : — 

Etad-anistakaniadruniamalohamasudharii Vicitiacittena | 
Nirmmapitan-nrpena Brahmesvara-visnu-laksitayatanam |1 

'' This is the temple caused to be built by king Vicitracitta 
(the curious-minded) for the Trimurti, i.e., Brahma, 
Isvara (Siva), and Visnu— a structure designed with- 
out (the use of) bricks, timber, metals, and mortar ”. 
The term “ Vicitra-citta ” which has been translated as “ in- 
ventive-minded one ” or “ curious-minded one ” would lay 
emphasis on the fact that Mahendravarman took the initiative in 
the matter and gave orders for the construction of the rock-cut 
temple at Mandagapattu. The king claims, as Dr. Jouveau 
Dubreuil points out in his “ Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahen- 
ftravarman I ”, the right of authorship of this cave-temple by 
insisting on two points, viz., “ that the act of digging in a rock 
was a curious and entirely new idea ” and " that it was he who 
gave this idea to the workmen of that region, for it is he and not 

fhe workmen who was <• curious-minded” To our mind the 

term * vicitra-citta ' signifies something more too. It is indica- 

five of the rather cold reception that his architectural ideas met 
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with at. th^ hands of the architects of the Tamil land.Jo .w^horn his 
invention appeared new and curious, amounting .almost to , a 
cynical disregard of the then-known conventions in .architecture 
and temple-building. While they would have driven out of, the, 
land any ordinary mason that came to their country with such an 
architectural invention, so opposed to the process well known 
to them, they could not but submit to the wishes of the king of 
the land when he was similarly disposed. They probably yield- 
ed to the king under protest, expressing their opposition to the 
invention probably at the king's back and bemoaning their lot to 
serve a master who wanted them to learn some new and curious 
methods in architecture that ran contrary to their experience in 
that field. Thus the king's ideas were all curious and funny 
(viciira) to them, and the king himself, (who had probably in his 
mind several other similar ideas that he must needs put into 
action,) a vicitra-citta Surely their murmured protest 

reached the ears of the king, who with good hunioiir. prompted 
by the artistic instinct in him, took upon himself the term ^vicitra- 
citta ' as an honorific title and probably announced to the 
architects of the land his determination to remain a ^vicitra-citta^ 
till they could get to appreciate his inventions. We can suspect 
in this action of the king a stealthy attempt to win the confidence 
of the architects, to alleviate their fears, so that they can com- 
bine with him and ensure success for his invention. This step of 
his had the desired effect as proved by a number of cave-temples 
rising in quick succession in various parts of the land that were 
under his sway. Probably the first cave-temple that was built by 
his unwilling architects under protest was the one at Mandaga- 
pattu, where to alleviate their fears and to make them take to his 
work with all willingness he had recourse to the strategm suggest- 
ed above. And this hilarious royal architect has luckily given 
us an opportunity to follow his artistic tendencies coupled with 
good humour by engraving this name vicitra-citta " on the very 
temple and immortalising thereby the first phase in his architec- 
tural and artistic career. 

This inscription besides proving that the king was personally 
responsible for introducing the << cave style probably from the 
north, throws light on the nature of the earlier temples, m., that 
structural temples of '^bricks, timber, metals (nails), and mortar" 
were the rule, rather than the exception in the Pallava country. 

At the epoch of Mahendravarman there existed structural 
temples built of the above mentioned perishable materials which 
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had evideatly fallen into ruins and had been destroyed ■< either by 
toe or bv men While their destruchon by t,me ,s eas.1, 
understood their destruction by men requires elucidation. There 
fe a mandapa, now in utter ruins, in the Ekamranalha temple 
S ^fepur’am, the Pallava capital called the opurana 
mandapa” which is attached to the thousand pillared 
mandapa in the same temple. Many of its pillars are in the 
Pali.™ style and were evidently taken from a very ancjen temple 
that had fallen into ruins before they were utilised in the bull mg 
of this mandapa. The credit of discovering this structure goes to 
nr louveau Dubreuil, who examined every nook and corner of 
Kafioipui-am before he came across this ruined mandapa. He 
came acros a - facade formed of six pillars which are all proba- 
of Pallava origin. They are cubical, except in the middle 
wLre they are prismatic, and adorned with lotus Bowels^ nly 
one of these pillars contains an inscription. This pillar is similar 
to those found in the caves of Mahendra, but does not contain 
lotus flower ornament ; the upper part is cubical and on each of 
Sour sides there are writings These writings reveal a series 
^^hirudas of the king himself. Such are for instance, » Abhi- 
mukha, Citrakarapuli, Kurrambu, Mahamegha, Drdhagatih, Pisu 
S^gu Vambara and Bhrantah.” After » Bhrantah occurs the 
terb «akari (akari)^” thereby meaning that « the mad man or one 
out of his sles caused it to be made ”. Does thisnot recall oui 
observations under the term vicitra-citta ’T from among the 
tZas in the Kancipuram temple if we single out a _few and 
arrange them as, “Abhimukha, Drdhagatih, Bhrantah Man , and 
CitoJarapuli ” we arrive at their real import as probaoly intended 
bv the king himself, their engraver. They give room for the 
coniecture that the advancing royal artist who wanted to lealise 
his Imbition and was consequently of unswerving ^nd persevering 
Lit (ie., he did not give way before opposition) made the 
frchitects of the Tamil land carry his ideas into action for which 
tewas rewarded at the outset with the title <; 
senses” (bhrantah) by an unsympathetm Tamil ^rchit 
m Rut ere long his ideas were appreciated and admiration 
to MS s ““.^0 taste followed with Uie result « ” tb^ 
r,+ rame to scoff began to pray”. The very architects that 
•1 H him as a funny man and characterised his works as those 

m"::: jl/d mgetberinhaillngbima3.-.Ke.iger 


1, Read ‘ akarot ’ 
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among artists (citrakarapuli). ■' This was'; indeed , 'Maliendra's 
glorious ambition.and he did live to realise his ambition' and to 
witness the dawn of 'an artistic renaissance. ■ 

Let ns now determine the character' of this cave style.'” or 
the Mahendra style ” as it is more popularly called, for pro- 
pagating which the royal artist took so much pains, it is assign- 
ed to a period ranging from 600 to 625 A. D. and is attribLited 
the following distinguishing characteristics : — 

L The pillars of rock-cut caves are square in section, 
adorned with lotus flowers with the central portion octagonal. 

2. The capitals or brackets ” over these pillars are 
mostly plain, sometimes with horizontal fluting. 

3. There are DmrapdlaSf zlwdys in front view, leaning 
on heavy clubs, their hands raised sometimes to the head in sign 
of adoration. 

4. Over the architrave there is a convex roll-cornice, 
decorated with c^iiy^-window niches called kuduf enclosing 
heads, the crest of the arch being plain. 

5. The Buddhist railing, which is rare in Hindu art, is 
sometimes seen.^ 

The cave-temples attributable to Mahendravarman, that 
have been discoverd up till now are as many as thirteen and 
are spread all over his kingdom, from the region of the Krsna to 
that of the KaverL They are from Unclavalli, Bhairavakonda, 
Mahendravadi, Pallavaram, Kancipiiram, Mamandur, Mandaga- 
pattu, Daiavanur, Vallam, Slyamahgalam, Trichinopoly, Silianna- 
vasal and Kudumiyamalai. For a detailed description of these the 
reader is I'eferred to the works of Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil and Mr. 
Longhurst on the subject. For our study we shall single out such 
as throw light on the subject on hand. 

Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil has answered the question, Where 
did Mahendravarman acquire his taste for rock-cut temples in 
his work^ and has come to the conclusion that it was on the 
banks of the Krsna, when admiring the caves of Undavalli, 
Bezwada and Mogulrazapuram that Mahendra entertained the 
idea of spreading in the Tamil country the mode of cutting 
temples in rocks^”, and that therefore these temples ^^appearecl as 

1. Trichinopoly— -Longhurst, Architecture, Part I, 

Plate I. 

2. Pallavas, p. 28. 

3. Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahendravarman I, P- vii. 

VII— 29 
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a new and curious method imported from the Telugu country 
into the Tamil country by the king who has deserved worthdy the 
name of Vicitracitta ”L While the Doctor assigns the Undavalh 
caves to the Visnuktmdins for the reason that they should be the 
work of some others to have inspired him and to have served as 
the model for his rock-cut temples further south, Mr. Longhurst 
assigns them to Mahendra himself. We agree with the latter as 
‘the Undavalli caves are in the same style as those further south, 

presenting the following common features 

1 The plan of the caves is the same. 

2 ! The pillars are square in section and have cubical parts 

ornamented with lotus flowers. ^ 

3. The sculptures resemble each other closely. 

4. The Dwar<3j!)dtes have the same pose. 

2 doors and the niches have a kind of fiame-woik 
which is similar to what is described as ‘‘double-arched 
tiruvatchi ” found in some of the cave-temples of the south. 

We are indebted, however, to Dr. Dubreuil for the very 
interesting information regarding the parentage of Mahendia- 
varman that he has given us while discussing the authorship of 
the Undavalli caves. The name Mahendravarman which 
remind^one of the Visnukundin name Vikramahendra, was 
unknown to the Pallavas prior to our king of that name. 
Simhavisnu, the father of Mahendravarman had conquered the 
Cola country and was ruling over the vast region extending 
from the river Krsna to the Kaveri. While Sithhavisnu 
was ruling at Kancipuram, the capital of the kingdom, his son, 
the yuvaraja Mahendravarman was probably appointed to govern 
the northern regions wuth his headquarters in the Kisna region. 

His neighbours were probably the Visnukundins who were well 

disposed to him and taught him what they knew m architecture 
which they had themselves imbibed from the Vakatakas with 
whom they were matrimonially allied. Dr. Dubreuil accounts 
for this happy relation between the Pallava and the Visnukundin 
by assuming a similar matrimonial alliance between them. He 
says that a Visnukundi princess should have been espoused by 
Simhavisnu and Mahendravarman was probably born to them. 
The name Mahendravarman descended then from his maternal 
grandfather who was probably Vikr amahendra.^ On the death o_f 

1. Conjeevaram Inscription of Mahendravarman I, p. viii. 

Z. Pallavas, p. 35. 
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father, Mahendravarman should have moved to' KandpuratB/^ and 
carried with him the lessons in art and architecture ' that he /had 
learnt in the Telugu country. The Telugu nature of some of his 
found in the cave temples',' viz., nihidle neyamMf vmiM- 
lamtiUf civibhitndtinduf pasaranibu bears testimony to the fact 
that he did rule over the country lying to the north of the 
modern town of Nellore. There is also an inscription of this king 
in the Kapotesvara temple, at Chezarla in the Guntur District, 
which as we know, is modelled on a Buddhist caityaf in which he 
is referred to by the name Mahendravikrama Maharaja and also 
by his birudas gunabhara and avanibhdjanad The presence of 
an inscription of this king here proves his stay in the Telugu 
country. 

We shall now turn to such of the cave temples as reveal the 
artistic touch of the royal architect. 

L Mahendravadi, 

xMahitatamam Satam-upamahendra-tatakamidaiii 

Sthiramuru-karitam Giinabharena vidaryya silam] 
Jananayanabhiramagunadhama-Mahendrapiire 

Mahati Mahendravisnugrhanama Murarigrhaiii |j 

Splitting the rock, Gunabhara caused to be made on the 
bank of the Mahendra-tank in the great city of Mahendrapura 
(also named after the king) this solid, spacious temple of Murari 
(Visnu) named Mahendravisnugrha, which is highly praised by 
people and winch is an abode of beauty pleasing the eyes of 
men 

The above is an excellent verse in the Kokilaka metre 
and reveals the king's skill in poetry and prosody. We shall 
pursue the literary career of this king under “ Fine Arts'*. The 
king has in this inscription given his name to the place which 
was then called Mahendrapura and is now known as Mahendra- 
vadi. So also he has given his name to the rock-cut temple there 
and to the big tank near which the temple stands. 

IL Palldvarmn, 

The cave temple here was probably intended for the 
Trimurti as at Mandagapattu and contains a string of birudas of 
the king, some in Sanskrit, a few in Telugu as indicated by their 
endings and two in Tamil. They are : — 


1. i'. L L, Vol VI, no. 595. 
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1. 

Sri .Maliendravikramah. 

6. 

LokasaIya,h.' 

2. 

Mattavilasah.^ 

7. 

Kalahapriyah. 

3. 

Cetthakari. 

8. 

,f,^alitaiikiirah. , 

4. 

Vicitracittah. 

9. 

Saiikirna jatih. 

5. 

Aluptakaniah. 

10, 

Pravrilamatrah, 


.These are in Sanskrit, Luckily the na.me of the king is given 
first, thus making the association with him of the following birudas 
obvious. These birudas of Mahendravarman are .not, mere 
boasts but, as pointed out by the late Mr. Gopinatha .Rao, have 
meanings based upon some act clone by him and have been 
bestowed o.n him or assumed by him for some ostensible reasoiVh^ 

Matia-mldsa. is probably indicative of the cold reception 
that his ideas met with at the outset at the hands of the Tamilian 
architects and artists who were prone to look on them as *<the 
sports of a mad man.’' We have been so sufficiently tutored to 
follow the thoughts of this king that it is needless for us to point 
out that the king took special pride in taking upon himself the 
names indicative of protest, contempt, etc., by which his people 
called him, unable to see eye to eye with him in his artistic 
ambitions. We have seen this under ** vicitra-citta while exa- 
mining Mandagapattiu Or perhaps this biruda is due to his 
having composed the little pleasant farce, the Mattavilasa- 
prahasana about which more in the sequel. 

Cetthakdrl.—l examined this binida on the spot and have no 
reason to disagree with the reading of the Epigraphical depart- 
ment. It is correct and may be taken to be the equivalent of 
“ Caityakari which would mean that the king was the builder 
of caiiyaSf by which perhaps the monolithic cave-temples are 
intended. 

Vicitraciitah , — We have seen this already. 

Aluptakdmah, — One who will not abandon his quests or 
desires 'h This can compare with abhimukha and “ drdha- 
gatih '' of the Conjeevaram inscription and reveals like the latter 
the king's determination to find support for his ideas and projects 
from those unsympathetic architects of the Tamil land. Surely 
Bhavabhuti's cry * Utpatsyate mama tii ko'pi samanadhaniia '' 
would ring with sincerity and redoubled force if applied to 
Mahendra. 

Lokasalyah, — The arrow to the world (the world of foes or 
the world of the foe-like unsympathetic Tamilian architects)''. 

t /. Vol XVIII, p. IS. 
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Here he, is just voicing the feeling of his unsympaihetic architects 
who considered him as a thorn on their side, a veritable menace 
to the accepted canons and conventions in art and architecture.: 
.Surely, the deep lover of art that he was, he considered these, 
architects as his foes and did not mean any foe in the military 
.sense of the term.- 

Kalahapriyah . — Lover of fight or dispute''. He was 
eagerly looking forward for a dispute among those unsympathetic 
architects which, should it occur, would bring some of them 
to his school and to appreciate his projects. The dispute here 
refers to a difference of opinion, ' whether the king’s ideas are 
acceptable or not. By the ievm kalaha no internecine strife is 
meant, nor any dispute in the real sense of the term but Just 
what we have explained above. 

Lalitdnkurah. — Of the tender-sprout That the king 
belonged to the Pal lava family is meant here (pallam is a synonym 
for anktira). The royal poet gives expression to tliis idea with 
singular grace and poetic exaltation that mark him out in all his 
writings, of which more in the sequel. 

Sanklrnajatih, — The discoverer of a variety of musical 
time or mode of music known as sahkirnajati ", This birnda 
should have puzzled the late Mr. Gopinatha Rao, who not pro- 
perly realising that these birudas of Mahendravarman should not 
be taken at their face value though he himself agrees that these 
birudas were bestowed on him or assumed by him for some 
ostensible reason has interpreted this term as meaning «^mixed 
caste". In support of this he has to conjecture that ^*ptrhd.ps 
the parents of Mahendravarman were of different castes". 
Luckily the late Mr. Krishna Sastri has rescued our Mahendra- 
varman from this ignominy by giving the true interpretation 
of this term. His words are Sankirnajati is the name of a 
variety of musical time. Perhaps Mahendravarman I held this 
birnda as an inventor of this method of keeping musical time". 
We shall speak more of this when we discuss the musical 
accomplishments of this king under Kudiimiyamalai. To inter- 
pret each birnda of this king we should get into the artistic life 
of Mahendra or in short we should get the Mahendra spirit 

Pravrtia (?) mdirah, — Always progressive alone ", Here 
we get an inkling into the real character of the king. He set 
his goal before him and was always proceeding towards it, each 
day finding him progressing slowly but surely and nearer his goal 
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There was no going back if ills beset him as they did. Like the 
true warrior whose aim it was “ to march ahead and to do and 
rhe ” he moved ahead in his noble quest of art, paying httle heed 
to the obstacles that befell him and the unsympathetic talk to 
which his work was made a target, though perhaps at the begm- 

"“^Now we shall examine the Telugu birudas-^ occurring here. 

^1 Civibhundundu. — Beyond mentioning that it is a Telugu 

surname of this king no satisfactory interpretation has been 

forthcoming. .. 

2. Nihiolnayyambu.-“ The unstoppable friendship . 

Nayyambu is a corruption of neyambu which is itself a corrup- 
tion of nesambu (Skt. Sneha) 

3. Veniulavtttti—^oi known. 

4. Not known. 

These Telugu names have been adduced by all writers on 
Pallava history to explain the Telugu origin of the " Mahendra 

style mi 

Among Tamil names not many are found here. There are 

only two and they read as : 

1 CitrakarapulL—“ Tiger among artists ”. Here the king 
has given the reader an inkling into his ambition and the key to 
his pursuits. His ambition is to become the foremost among the 
artists of the land. We can concede either that this title was 
bestowed on him by those architects who were scoffers to begin 
with but who subsequently began to appreciate his work, or that 
it was assumed by him to show his ultimate triumph. If the 
latter interpretation is accepted then surely it is the ejaculation of 
a successful artist who on seeing his ideas crowned with success 
in a manner that he himself probably did not anticipate bursts 
out in that fashion just as the weary traveller on sight of his goal 
would speed up to the place with the unconscious and spontane- 
ous cry on his lip “goal ". Surely, while engraving this biruda 
the royal engraver is asking himself, “ Am I the Citrakdrapuh 
lhat I strove to be, and have 1 reached my goal’s end after all ? 

2. Pugapiduka (Pagappidugu).— “The thunderbolt that can- 
not be split”. This term too indicates his triumph and an unshaka- 
ble determination on the part of the king. Just as the thunder- 
bolt cannot be split so also the king could not be thwarted or 


1. M. E. R; 1909, part II, pp. 74-5. 
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• diverted or .weaned away from his noble 'task .in the,, field of art 
and architecture; The earlier opposition to the king's ideas is 
easily indicated, . 

. IIL Kanclptircmi, 

The remains of a structural temple of Mahendravarman 
have been referred to already. One of its pillars conta.ins ' the 
king's bimdas on its four sides; these are given here in detail,.:— 

Northern side of the pillar ^ — 

Pisii (dti) gu^ meaning the thunderbolt 

Vamhara . — This occurs on the fourth pillar (4th line,, 
.,,first word) of the upper cave, at Trichinopoly. Its significance is 
not ..clear. . 

Bhrdntah. akarij (akaroi) he., <*The madiellow made''. 
We have seen the true import of this expression already.' 

V . Eastern side — 

■ ^ Qimfozi,— Not clear. 

N' VaStkaM 
/Vnara,— ' ■: 

, . . Southern side—.- . 

Abhimukha.—Ex^mined already. ■ 

■ Ciirakdrapulh — - . „ 

Kurrambii means ^^Yama or Death", This term occurs 
on the fourth pillar (3rd line, first word) in the upper cave at 
Trichinopoly. 

Western side — 

Ema , — Too fragmentary to convey any sense. 

Kiivatrona ?■ — Not dean 

Mahdmcghay i. e., the great cloud. Probably the king is 
compared to a great cloud as he should shower on his subjects 
wealth and comfort even as the cloud showers rain vouchsafing 
good harvest. 

Drdhagatih , — Examined already, 

IV, Mdmandur, 

The cave temple here resembles closely the cave at 
Sittannavasal to which we shall come presently, and an inscription 
found here, though fragmentary, is of great importance to us as 
it speaks of the literary accomplishments of the king and his 
contributions in 'the sphere . of painting, dance and music— a 
fascinating study indeed, which we shall relegate to the section 
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■■Fi„e Arts". The inscription which is m«tly in 

is indeed a record of the glory and the prosperrty that attended 

the king of such an artistic bent of mind. 

V. Mandagapattii. 

Described alreadj^ 

VI. Dalavanur. . , - u i 

Dandanata-narendrena Narendren-aisa karirah I 

Satrumallena saile-smin Satrumallesvaralayah ji 

» Bv the king, the queller of his foes (Satrumalla), who has 
humbled inimical kings by his army, has been caused to be 
built on this hill an abode of the god named Satrumallesvara. 

Satrumalla is another ft/nn/a of Mahendravarman and occurs 
at Trichinopoly, Mamandur, and Vallam. 

Thi inscription in this temple is .nTnmii and is of importance 
to the student of history -as it speaks of a feudatory o ‘“endra- 
varman who appears to have ruled in the vrcnd, of Chmg eput 
and from whom the later Pallava Ko-Peruniuiga appears to have 
been descended. The temple here was 

who carried out the idea of his hege-lord. l iobablj SI,il e - 
dr-avarman was aided in realising his ambition by this vassal of 
his The inscription is spread on two pillars and luns as . 

0« m left pillar On the right pillar 

Pagappidugu Lalitamkuran galturummallan Gunabharan 
^ “ Mayendirap-pottaresaru adiyan 


Vayantappiri aresaru magan 
Kandasenan seyivitta Deva- 
kulam. 

The temple was caused to be built by Kandasena (Skt. 
Skandasena), the son of Vayantapriya-rasa (Skt. Vasantapriya- 
raia) who was a vassal of Mayendirappottaresaru (Skt Mahendia- 
nota’raia) whose birudas are Pagappidugu {i.e., the thunderbolt 
Ll cnnnot be split), Lulitamkura, Satrumalla and Gupabhaia . 

Of these Uruda, examined already, the tet one, Guijabto a, 
(the bearer of virtues) occurs in Mahendravad. and rrich.iiopoly 

also. 

(Ary. metre) speaks of the const- 
ruction of this cave-temple by Mahendra who is referred to heie 

by his birudas Lalitahkura and Avanibhajana. It reads as . 


r 
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1. Lalitamkurena rajfia-Ava- 

2. nibhajana-Pallavesvaran-nama j 

3. Karitam-etat-svedha (ccha)-karanda- , 

4. m-iva punyaratnanam || 

By king Laiitankura (^^charniing scion'") was caused to be 
made this (temple) named Avanibhajana-Pallavchara, a casket 
as it were (worked at his will) and enclosing jewels, viz,, gcod 
deeds". By this simile the king suggests that he built the 
temple in order to obtain merit in the future life. 

Avanibhdjana-Pallavesvara means ^the Isvara (Siva) temple 
of the Pallava king whose title was Avanibhdjmm (^^earth- 
vessel", he, whose glory fills the earth). AvanibhCijana occiins 
in the Maitavildsa-prahasana written by the king and in the 
Chezarla inscription referred to alreadyi and at Trichinopoly. 

IX, Trichinopoly , — 

The inscriptions of Mahendravarman in the cave temple here 
are exhaustive and contain much information that will be useful 
to a student of Pallava history. That part of the inscriptions deal- 
ing with the so-called conversion of Mahendra from Jainism to 
Saivism, thanks to the famous Saivite saint Appar and the erection 
of a temple for Siva on the hill and the placing of a linga 
in it and a portrait of the king himself, is in Sanskrit verses 
which have been published in South Indian Inscriptions, VoL I, 
pp. 29-30. The other part consisting of the birudas and other 
ordinary qualities of the king is supplied by the pillars of the 
cave. These birudas are of diverse origin, most of them in 
Sanskrit, some in Telugu and some others in Tamil. 
The name of the king is mentioned as Mahendravikramah 
Then the title mattavilasa "" follows. Among the several 
other titles and qualities that find place here (both in the 
verses and in the list of names) mention may be made of the 
following: — Sankirnajdii, Laiitankura^ Gunabhara (abundance of 
virtues), Saiyasandha (true) PurusoUama (the best among men), 
Sairumalla, Nityavinitah (ever modest), Nirapeksah (the inde- 
pendent or the self-reliant or the resourceful), Nilvulmeyamhu 
(Telugu, ^‘the unstoppable friendship*') Anityaraga (not perma- 
nently drawn to pleasures or attachment), Anumanah (the sophist 
or the good logician), Amnibhajanaft (whose glory fills the earth), 
Abhimukhah (advancing or progressive)^ Akarunah (the pitiless 
probably to his enemies or to Alamla (not clear), 

1. 5. L/., VorA^,,No.S95.. 7' : ■ 
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l%lmnpi {T^^ Kilampu (Tel. not clear), i¥%if (Tei 

not clear)., Vlrasah (void of desire), Vyavmihitah. (perseve.ring), 
V^mrasayah (industrious), Kadimiarambii (Tei not clear), 
Karinnpn (Tei. inimical), Kurrmnbu (Yama or Death), Fambaraj 
Nivambti^ (Tei. not clear), Nayambu (gentle or gentleness), 
Namkii (not clear), (not attached to pleasures 

of this world or of the worlds beyond), Narafasa^ Vmhbti^ 
Vafhkah^ Ktihakahf etc, 

X, Siiiannavdsah — 

The rock-cut temple here ' is identical with that 
at Mamandur. As it has not been figured yet in works of 
Pallava architecture I attempt to give here a description of its 
architecture which is luckily simple and elegant. There are the 
usual four pillars supporting the roof of the cave, two standing in 
the middle and the other two, those at the ends, being embedded 
on the side of the cave, so that a portion of each alone projects. 
The central pillars are square in section with the usual octagonal 
belt in the centre and support capitals which present horizontal 
fiutings. The capitals support the architrave, a long flat beam, 
which in turn supports a double flexured cornice. On either side 
of the cave is a niche in which is seated the figure of a Jaina 
Tirthankara carved in high relief, of almost life size. The back 
wall is divided into symmetrical compartments by ornamental 
pilasters, in the centre of which a plain entrance into the inner 
cell is located. A pair of steps flanked by surtiUydlis\e?i6.s to the 
entrance which opens into a cell, cubical in plan, with plain walls, 
and showing signs of having been once covered with paintings. 
On the side opposite to the entrance and facing the latter can be 
seen three seated figures in a row. These three, together with 
the two outside on the side-niches, reminding us of the dvdrapdlas 
in the other cave-temples of the king, are seated in the ^^sampar- 
yahka"' pose with the legs crossed and the palms placed on the 
lap, one over the other^ — a pose specially prescribed for the Jaina 
Tirthahkaras. It was Dr. Jouveau Dubreiiil that started 
characterising this cave temple as Jaina. Though several other 
writers did not agree with himi the fact remains that it 
was intended for the Jaina gods and that Mahendravarman built 
that cave temple for his Jaina subjects. The identification receives 
support from the following facts : — ^The Jainas require often 

L Vok IV, No. 1, pp, 91 — 93; Mehta, Studies in 

Indian Painting, pAl. 
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such caves for the performance of severe austerities such as the 
sallckhaiia {i.e. doing penance, being in meditation and dying 
slowly by starvation). The place of the dvarapalas in this cave is 
taken by two Tirthahkaras, both cross-legged and in the y ogic pose. 
One of them has a curve over his head which may be taken to 
be the chair a or more probably the disc of the moon (candra- 
kala). If the latter is possible, then the image must be taken to 
represent Candraprabha, the 8th Tirthankara. The identity of 
the other Tlrthahkara on the other side of the entrance is very 
clear. The cross-legged figure in the yogic pose has the serpent 
with five hoods over its head, a feature which marks Parsvanatha 
out easily. Though Suparsvanatha, the 7th Tirthankara, ought 
also to have this distinguishing mark, the absence of the svastika 
in this case, w'hich as we know is an additional mark 
required for Suparsvanatha, proves beyond any doubt that 
Parsvanatha was alone intended. The three other Tirthankaras 
inside the cell remain for the present unidentified, as I have not 
e.vamined them carefully with a vievv to find out the lahcJminis 
appropriate to them. But, as they are all in the saihparyahka 
attitude, with no trace of any kind of drapery or ornament or the 
yajnopaviia on them, a feature shared by the two others outside, 
we have no hesitation in calling them all Tirthahkaras and the 
cave itself a Jaina cave. The carving of these sculptures is 
marvellous for its precision and excellence of anatomy. The 
figures are natural and carry themselves with a grace though in 
an erect posture ‘ like a flame that flickereth not in wfindless 
space.’ 

The surface of the rock inside has been given a finish to 
suit it for the subsequent fresco-process. “ The figures carved 
are not finished as such, for that was left to the painter’s plaster 
and brush.” The cave was intended, even when it was actually 
carved, to be painted over inside. The paintings must have 
originally covered the whole of the interior as there are traces of 
colour today on the ceiling, the pillars and their capitals. 
A description of these paintings will find a suitable place under 
painting in the section, ‘ Fine Arts 

XI. Kudumiyamalai . — 

An inscription of the same characters as those found 
in the other records of Mahendravarman, and in any case 
dating from the 7th century was discovered at Kudumiyamalai in 
the Pudukotta state. It was incised on a rock on the slopes of 
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the hill behind the Sikhanathasvami temple of the place, and at 
the right end of the sixth and seventh sections of this inscription, 
the basement of a mandapa h&\ongmg to an adjoining rock-cut 
temple called Melaikkovil covered jt up so that a few notes in each 
sub-section together with the words <‘samaptah svaragamah” are 
lost. This inscription is devoted entirely to music and is said to 
have been engraved at the instance of a king, a disciple of 
Rudracarya for the benefit of the pupils. Dr. jouveau Dubreuil 
has on sufficiently strong grounds, which we shall e.xamine under 
‘ Music’, identified this unnamed king with Mahendravarman 
whom he calls an accomplished musician. 

Fine Arts. 

(a) Painting. 

Some faint traces of paint were noticed on the walls 
of the Mamandiir cave by Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil who was 
sorry, however, to note that they yielded no satisfactory 
result. But the discovery of Pallava painting in the Sittanna- 
vasal cave has made the study of this subject fascinating. It is 
easy to concede that Mahendra was indeed the lover of painting 
that he is described to be. The Mamandur inscription proves 
this. As almost all the artistic hobbies and propensities of 
Mahendra are detailed in this important, though unfortunately 
fragmentary, record from Mamandur, it is given below: — 

1. Avinita-kasamrddha vrttamasya vija . . . . . 

gandharvvasastra-makhila . . . khilamukhodbhuta. 

2. . prajapatya na (dbh) avanagamanah ..... 

pa . . . gandhana . . rii-Pancala-nirmmita. 

3. khya . , . . na . . tta . . . (siketuna) . . manobhirama 
. . . mam . . Valmikivarnnita . . 

4. Bharata-naya(ka) . . sabha . . . vatsapahara . . (ri)- 
punam vajrasayakah. 

5. . . ma(krta) .... ndhata-Cera-Pa .... . mudara- 
rthamurvvasi-sarvasobhana . . 

6. ... varinca Natakam i| Vyasakalpasj'a • m 

Bhagavadajjuka . . . syaih Mattavilasadipadam-prahasanottamaih 

. ■ • "■#. ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . 

7. . . purnnam-prabhrta . . . samuttejita . . . tustaya . . 

jayasya-patyas-Satrumallasya bhubhujah j 

8. . . . yad-bhramarivaptasammadah H Ya kavinam- 

prakasa . . vatta . . ihprattis-samabuddhiriva slhita 
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9. . . o /giii'usvaravarnnaya pura tasyam kavigirajasyarttha*- 
■vataiii . V * (a) pusnus-sisyatvameyusah. 

10. . . . . . prajfiamatisamanvitam || Pra . . ; n^ta , . . 
jyayaya svaya ... 

■ IL . . kalpat pravibhajya . . vrttiiii Daksmacitrakhyam 

(kiira) yitva Yathavidhi. 

12. ... sea vividhaih krtva varnnacaturttha (varnmfi- 
Candrarnava) j Apraptapflrvvan-nirvestum %^adyasravana . . . . 
krtavativa .... 

13. .... kanthasrutigunavasadharanasampada j Drst- 
vevotkarsanena , . . yini - . . . . kseva . . , . ■ 

14 yat5 visarhvadam Laksmya manotsukataya | 

Yasyas-silavisesa . . yayata .... yadattamanna ..... 

15. ke . . . kanti yathartthena candralekheva ya gala 
gatrin-dhaha . . ta . . sastresu nityavihitabudha . ... 

16 yesii paraiii priti . . . panta . . sya vapusah || 

Nityavinitena Satyasam(dhena) . . . sya bhaktya-varjjita- 

niaulina 

17. Sahasra , sairipurnamegha-syamasya garji . . . vada . . 
pati . . vattaya . . . . || 

As the inscription is hopelessly fragmentary it is not possible 
to attempt a translation of the verses that it contains. The 
utmost that one can obviously make out of them is just the 
gist or the substance of the whole record. It praises the 
poetical and the musical talents of the king. In the first line we 
find mention made of Gandharva-sastra which means music. 
In the second line there is a reference to something made in 
or in vogue in the Pancala country.^ In the third line some 
work of Valmiki (does this merely mean the excellence of Valmiki 
as found in his immortal Ramayana?) or something described by 
Valmiki is mentioned. In the fourth line two terms ** sabha 
and vatsa (vastra) pahara give room for a conjecture that 
there is here probably a reference to some work of the times in 
which the outrage on the modesty of Draupadi, the heroine of 
the Mahabharata by Dussasana in the sabha ** Le, court-hall, 
at the instance of Duryodhana formed the main theme. Some 
support is lent to this assumption by the term Bharata-nayaka 
at the beginning of the same line. Probably the expression 
Bharata-nayaka ** needs correction as Bharata-nayaka 
Evidently there was then at the time of Mahendravarman a 

1, Does this refer to music during puppet-shows (Panca- 
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popular play .with the above scene from the Mahabharata .as .its 
main theme which caught the fancy of Mahendra, Lines 5 and 6 
probably make mention of a drama written by the king himself^ 
the title of which finishes with the letters “ * . vari and in 
which the story of Vikrama and Urvasi such as is recorded 
in the immortal play of Kalidasa, the ^^Vikramorvaslya'', formed 
the' main plot. This guess is wari'anted by the terms Urvasi 
sarvasobhana in the, 5th line and . . . varU' and ^^nataka 
in the 6th line. The 6th line is also important for the valuable 
information that it gives with regard to the farce, entitled Malta- 
vilasa, the authorship oi ivhich is assigned in the prastamna of 
the work itself to Mahendravarman, The terms in this line 
that require elucidation are Vyasakalpasya — Bhagavadajjuka** 
syam Mattavilasadipadam-prahasanottamam these are frag- 
mentary pieces from an anustubh which can be restored as 
follows; — 

^^Vyasakalpasya bhupasya kdvyam (or sukavir jeiuni) 
Bhagavadajjukam | 

Hdsyam Mattavilasadipadam Prahasanottamam |j 
Translation: — 

^^The farce Bhagavadajjuka is the work of the king who 
resembles sage Vyasa himself; (so also) the best among farces 
that began with the term Mattavilasa/’ 

Or 

The best among the farces that began with the term 
Mattavilasa (was produced) to eclipse the farce-Bhagavadajjuka 
which was the work of the great poet who resembled Vyasai/' 
This takes us to the question of the relative importance of 
the two farces, Bhagavadajjuka and Mattavilasa, the authorship 
of the former and other points of literary importance which we 
shall discuss under Literature 

Line 7 contains the terms Satrumailasya Bhubhujah'' 
which prove that the king intended here is Mahendravarman 
whose 6rniia is Satrumalla '' as examined already* In line 9 
reference to musical sounds in the pitch (gtirti) expressed by 
letters is made. Line 11 is important for it contains the follow- 
ing verse almost restored : — 

Kalpat pravibhajya . . . . | 

Vrttim Daksina-citrakhyam (kara) yitva yathavidhi 

L I am indebted to my Professor, Mahamahopadhyaya 
S. Kuppuswami Sastriar for this suggestion. 
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Translation (the subject) from: (mt , old 

standard) kalpa {u e,f work on the subject) be caused to 
be compiled a commentary (vrtU) called Daksina-citra 
(ix,j South Indian art or painting) following strictly the 
methods and the rules laid down for such a worL^^ 

It is evident that he analysed the subject of painting that was 
laid down in an earlier work {kalpa) which was probably cumbr- 
ous or not clear or which had perhaps to be revised in the light 
of later inventions in the field. The results of his analysis derived 
probably from a practical study of the subject he embodied in a 
treatise which conformed to the rules relating to such composi- 
tions and which he named Daksina-citra or Southern Art or 
Painting. 

Line 12 , — If the reading varnacaturtha '' is adopted it 
would mean that the king was the inventor of a fourth 
colour in .painting. But if the other reading, vlz.f 
^^varnam Candrarnavam '' is accepted the sense con- 
veyed would be that the king by diverse ways designed 
a work on colour-process in painting which he named 
Candrarnava '' 

The latter half of line 12 and the first half of line 13 give 
the following idea The king wanted to achieve what was not 
achieved before in the realm of music. Seeing the various intona- 
tions of sounds that stringed musical instruments like the vina 
alone could produce and actuated by a zeal and determination to 
produce the same results in vocal music, he designed, by dint of 
uncommon and superior resources probably a successful notation 
of musical sounds to be produced in vocal music. What is 
suggested here receives confirmation from the Kudumiyamalai 
inscription on music, which will be treated under Music 
Line 16 gives a few birtidas of the king that occur at Trichi- 
nopoly also. Such are for instance Nityavinlia and Saiya-^ 
samdha. There is a very interesting anusfubh verse between lines 
16 and 17 which can be restored as follows : — 

Satyasaiiidhena (Rudrasya or Bhargasya or more 
probably) Sirhhasya Bhaktya-varjjita-raaulina ] 
Sahasrakotisampurnameghasyamasya garjitam jj 
(The mandate) of Rudra or Brahma or Simha (ie,^ Vismi 
as Narasimha) who is dark like numerous thick clouds 
was proclaimed (to the world by this inscription) by 
Satyasamdha with his head bent with devotion to the 
god bowing). 
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The idea indicated here is that the king echoed as it were 
(garjitam) the roar of Narasimha that art should be revived 
in the country in the manner indicated above. The terms 
“ garjitam ” {i. e., was roared) and “ sahasrakotisampurnamegha- 
syamasya ” make the insertion of “ simhasya ” between “ Satya- 
sariidhena” and “ bhaktya , ” most appropriate, for a lion 

alone could roar and the lion in this case is an incarnation of 
Visnu, whom scriptures describe and praise as “ He of colour as 
dark as the cloud.” 

While reading this inscription one cannot help noting 
with regret the present damaged and consequently fragmentaiy 
condition of the record which, if it were only intact and well pre- 
served, would have opened a new page in the history of art in 
South India under Mahendravarman and would have made us 
realise the import of that immortal title of his found in some of 
his cave-temples, vis., “ Citrakara-puli ” i. e., tiger among 
artists. Now at least let us commune with this Citrakara-puli » 
who if he so styled himself did with legitimate pride and 
deservedly. But if it was bestowed on him as was more probably 
the case it should have been done by an appi'eciative grateful 
artist-world. 

Let us turn our attention now to actual painting in the cave- 
temples of Mahendravarman, We have it on the authority of Dr. 
Jouveau Dubreuil who visited the Mamandur cave as early as 
1915-16 that he found traces of paint. When I happened to 
visit the cave with a view to study the damaged inscription early 
in 1931, Hound very little of these traces and what actually 
showed appeared to me as of no interest. It was in fact the 
inscription that rivetted my attention all the time I stayed in the 
temple. Thus we have to content ourselves with the frescoes at 
Sittannavasal for our study of the technique in Pallava painting 
started by the illustrious Mahendra. 

SittannavaSal . — 

The architecture and sculptural details of this cave-temple 
have already been narrated. Its painting shall now be examined. 

From a verse, " saiveyam mama citrakarma-racana 
bhittim vina vartate ” found in the well-known Sanskrit drama 
“Mudra-Raksasa” by Visakhadatta of the 6th century A.D. we get 
to know that “ Bhitti-citra ” he,, wall or fresco-painting was very 
popular as otherwise it could not have been drawn for literary 
metaphors. CUra-lefya-kris or fresco-painters are referred to by 
poet Rajasekhara of 900 A.D. as being assigned seats by the side 
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of poets of Apabliraiiisa language in the court- halls of kings. It 
would tlius appear that they were assigned a high position in 
society which ^^is an index of the popularity of the art of paint- 
Bhiiti-citra was in fact such a noble hobby of even ruling 
moiiarchs that from a few manuscripts, out of a horde of several 
of them that have luckily escaped destruction we get to appreciate 
their proficiency in the various branches of learning [kaM) more 
particularly in painting. To those earlier standard works on the 
subject such as Narada's, ‘^Sarasvati and Brahma»^, and the ^Chtra- 
siitra chapters of the Visnudharmottara we have to add the 
later royal contributions such as the Western Calukya king Somes- 
vara's immortal ««AbhiIasitartha-cintamani»» dating from the 12th 
century and the still later or to speak correctly modern 
Sivatattva-ratnakara'' compiled from earlier works on the 
subject by the Keladi chief Basavaraja {1709 A. D.). The 6th 
kailola^ 2nd iaranga of the last mentioned work introduces us to 
^^bhitti-cilra" in the palace-hall where the king has very ably 
analysed the subject as follows 

vv. 2-74- (1) How to prepare vajralepa, pens and brushes for 

painting. 

(2) Selection of colours to suit different themes. 

(3) Description of natural (original) and artificial 
(mixed) colours. 

(4) Artificial coloiir-its ingredients. 

(5) Anatomy of pictures-measiirements of the 

avayavas and parts of pictures. 

vv. 75-81. (1) Classification of pictures. 

(2) Places best suited for painting different kinds 
thereof. 


vv. 82-161. Measurements of pictures in general and of 



their avayavas in particular. 

The whole subject is dealt with in 160 verses in a chapter 
which the author characterises as Varnasamyojana, Citra- 
lekhana, pratima-laksana-nirupanam 

Having had a peep into those early citra-sdlas or picture 
galleries, thanks to the innumerable literary references attesting to 
their existence, it is our pleasant task now to examine the fresco- 
paintings at Sittannavasal with a view to find out how best the 
cave answered the description of a Citra-sdld or picture-galleiy. 

Being the most perishable of the fine arts the painting in this 
'cave has suff ered a good deal owing to'-age and age-long neglec t 

L Mehta, Studies in Indian Painting, p. 14, 
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and indifference, darkening of the interior of the cave by smoke 
from the fire of way-side wandering pilgrims who appear to have 
cooked their food in, even as they do to-day, the peeling off of the 
plaster here and there owing of course to neglect and the almost 
horrible vandalism to which it has been subjected at the hands 
of cattle-boys, the natives of the soil and the over-zealous Census 
recorder. This vandalism has been described by Mr. M. S. S. 
Sarma, who has made beautiful copies of the remaining frescoes 
(some of which are figured by Mehta in his Studies in Indian 
Painting”) as follows : “ . . . much of what remains intact has 
been also darkened by smoke from fires lit in the cave by resting 
bairagis. Balls of dung have been freely hurled at the ceding; 
evidently the village urchins must have used the picture on the 
ceiling as a good target for their balls of dung and clay, which 
can now be seen sticking here and there! Any attempt to 
remove them brings away the plaster too, so that they are 

better left there to tell their tale too With regaid to 

the very facet of the pillar wherein is located the dancing figuie 
. . ., the delicate brush lines of the master-artist have been 
marred ruthlessly by the crude brush, probably of the census 
enumerator whose only paint is black tai, with the result 
that you find there, in hideous prominence, the figure 165 
with something more added on to it i”. Surely the entire cave 
must have been covered with paintings, for traces of paint 
are seen everywhere inside the dark cave “ as you become more 
and more familiar with the contents of the cave Even as in 
Mamandurand at Mahabalipuram2 the sculptures in the cave 
reveal traces of plaster and colour. The credit of discovering 
these paintings ought strictly to go to the late lamented Gopi- 
natha Rao, who communicated his discovery to his scholai- 
friend. Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil who forthwith drew the attention 
of the world by means of a leaflet and an article in the Indian 
Antiquary (Vol. LII, pp. 45-47) with a tracing of the outline of a 
well-preserved dancing figure. With his remarkable precision in 
judgment and the instinct of a born archaeologist he was able to 
determine that 1. The process of Pallava painting is similar 
to that of the Ajanta paintings, 

2. The painting of the Pal lavas was, perhaps, even more 

beautiful than their sculpture. 

1. Triveni~Mol III, No. I., p. 68; Vol. IV, No. I, pp. 94—95. 

2. J. Dubreuil, Pallava Painting, p, 1. 
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3. The Sittannavasal cave is a Jain temple "L After closely 
examining the Sittannavasal paintings and sculptures we have 
only to conclude that the Professor is remarkably correct in his 
estimation. The sculptures which represent Tirthahkaras have, 
been already examined. The paintings alone remain . 

Before taking to a study of these it is interesting to note that 
the name of the place, Sittannavasal is so un-Tamilian that to 
explain its derivation we have to look to its Sanskrit or Prakrt 
form. In Sanskrit it will be “ Siddhanam \’asah ” i. e., the abode 
of the Siddhas or ascetics and in Prakrt “ Siddhanna-vasa ”, As 
we know that the Jainas and the Buddhists had a special leaning 
towards Prakrt culturally we shall take the Prakrt form as the 
nucleus of the modern T'amil name of the place, Sittannavasal. 
The term “ siddha” is of special value to us for our study for we 
know that the “ siddhas ” occupy a pre-eminent place in Jaina 
iconography and worship. Among the panca-namaskaras that 
every follower of the Jaina faith should make the first nanmskara 
is reserved for the “ Siddha”. And in Jaina cosmology the 
highest place or heaven (to use a common and popular term) is 
spoken of as the Siddhaloka, the denizens of which are the 
siddhas or the liberated souls whom even the Tlrthafikaras 
worship prior to initiation [dlksd).^ The Jaina ascetics of 
the place naturally required solitary places like the cave 
under discussion for the performance of their austerities and 
dhyana. The rocky nature of the country afforded them ample 
cave-resorts, one of which was the one under discussion which 
was embellished with sculptures and paintings by a royal patron 
of rare artistic taste, who was probably drawn to the place either 
because of the sanctity of the place or because of his fervour for 
the Jaina religion — a point which we relegate for discussion at 
the end of this paper, while discussing the religion of Mahendra. 

Of those paintings of the place that are intact, careful copies 
have been made by Mr. M.S.S, Sarma of Madras, some of which 
have been figured by Mehta in his book on “ Studies in Indian 
Painting I have seen his copies in colour and was struck by 
their fidelity to the originals. They have been drawn to correct 
scale and have been properly toned. 

1. Indian Antiquary, V ol. LII, p. 45. 

2. This has been dealt with in detail by me in my monograph 
on Jaina painting, to be published as a volume of the Madras 
Museum Bulletin, 
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The plaster serving as the , primed ground is very ihiiij of 
about an eighth of an inch and has adhered to the surface of the 
rock so well that it is not easy to remove its traces* Particles of 
husk and straw can be seen in some places and the lime appears 
to have been mixed up with fine sifted sand* At Bagh one finds 
lime mixed up with cow-dung. My friend Mr. Chitra of the 
Madras School of Arts tells me that the latter mixture would give 
a suitable ground for the best colour-effect. The colours used 
are not many ; those used are red, yellow, blue, green, black and 
white. Mr. M. S. S. Sarma has examined them very carefully 
and tells me that they are natural colours or ^^vegetable colours'" 
as the local Tamil painters would call them. A bit of the 
primed ground furnished by the lime-mixture was tasted by him 
and found to be sweet. While only one variety in each of black, 
green, blue and white pigments is found, red and yellow have 
two varieties each. Red has red ochre "" and vermilion ", 
and yellow yellow ochre and bright golden ", 


The colour scheme is harmonious and simple, the colours 
being well soaked into the surface and given a final polish with 
probably small prepared pebbles. It is natural, without any 
elaborate attempt at light and shade. The backgrounds are 
mostly red or green. The paintings are essentially linear; they 
began and ended with outlines, and the boldness and firmness 
displayed in them are really marvellous", every form being 
brought out firmly by its decided outline It has been supposed 
that the first outline here must have been done with red ochre as 
at Ajanta, an inference which is but natural as, in the case of 
such paintings, time, exposure, weather and natural decay would 
tend to obliterate everything else save the red outlines. But accord- 
ing to Mr. M. S. S. Sarma the execution here was different. 
‘^Thecuncuma [Kunhima) stem which Indian ladies use even 
to-day in their toilet is the thing that was used for the preliminary 
outline. The alkaline nature, of the fresh ground converted the 
yellow of the stem into a rich red colour which was then fixed 
by Outlines of different appropriate colours, thus parcelling out 
the ground for subsequent coats of colour. The outlines then 
were emphasised with suitable tints here and there. When the 
surface moisture is gone, but when the ground is still damp, light 
shading by hatching and stippling is indulged in, and afterwards, 
before the ground completely dries up, the whole is given a 
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polish with small prepared pebbles^ The linear draughtsman- 
ship rereals a knowledge of anatomy and perspective far advanced. 

The chief decorative rnoiif in ih.e whole cave is the lotus 
with its stalky leaf and flower. As Dr. Diibreuil has remarked in 
his Pallava Painiing The decoration of the capitals of the 
two pillars of the facade is well preserved and consists of painted 
lotuses whose blooming stems intertwine with elegance the 
pillars being adorned with the figures of dancing girls. The 
ceiling of the inner cell reveals a geometrical design, compli- 
cated, most of which has been unfortunately obliterated. Of 
lliose fragments that are luckily intact and have been copied by 
Mr. Sarma, that on the ceiling of the verandah is the most 
interesting. It is located in the centre of the ceiling and is 
flanked by two simple decorative panels with designs looking 
like carpets spread. A lotus tank in blossom with fishes, geese 
and other birds, animals such as buffaloes and bulls and 
elephants and three men, who are according to Dr. Dubreuil 
surely Jains wading through, gathering lotus flowers, is the 
subject treated. While the water of the tank alone is treated in a 
conventional manner the rest is done in a most natural, elegant 
and simple manner. The fishes and the geese play about in the 
tank here and there and recall a pleasant paradise. Lotus leaves 
are made to stand as the background of every lotus flower in 
bloom. Of the three men, whose pose, colouring and the 
sweetness of their countenance are indeed charming '' two 
stand close to each other while the third stands alone at the 
right hand end of the fresco. The skin of two is dark-red in 
colour while that of the third is bright yellow or golden. 

While both Mehta and Sarma do not agree with Dr. Dubreuil 
who identifies the scene depicted as probably from the reli- 
gious history of the Jains"', we are of opinion that the French 
archaeologist is seldom wrong in his surmises and if he errs 
at all he errs rather on the right side than on the wrong one. 
The scene depicted is one of the most attractive heavens that 
find a place in the Samavasarana or heavenly pavilion created 
by Saudharmendra for the Jina to sit and discourse, the moment 
that he becomes a kevali Seated in the Gandhakuti within 
the ^^Laksmivara-mandapa, " which in turn is in the centre of the 
whole samavasarana structure, the Tirthankara or the Jina holds 
the divine discourse attended by all pomp. A divyadhvani 


L Triveni VoL HI, No. I, p. 72. 
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emanates from Him which is interpreted by the Gamdharas, the 

occupants of the first tote, which is one of the 12 totes sur- 
rounding the seat of the Jina containing god’s creation that had 
come to witness the grand scene of the Lord’s discourse. The 
structure including the Laksmlvara-mandapa, wherein the 12 
kostas or compartments are located, and the Gandhahiti with the 
Lord in it is surrounded by seven bhumis or regions, each region 
beino- encircled by a rampart called vedika or sate. Those that 
are bhavyas, i.e., those good people who will have the good 
fortune to attend the Lord’s discourse in the sammmsarana 
structure have to pass through these regions before they repair to 
their respective kostas in the Laksmivara-mandapa. The second 
bhnmi or region is called the » Khatika-bhumi » or the region 
of the tank. According to the “Sripurana” (a manuscript in 
Tamil-Grantha in the Madras Oriental Mss. Library), a work on 
Digambara Jaina iconography, this region is described as a 
delightful tank with fishes, birds, animals and men frolicking in 
it or playing in it. The bhavyas are said to get down into the 
tank, wash their feet and please themselves as best as they can. 
And our painting shows this tank-region rvith those men pleasing 
themselves by gathering lotus flowers, while animals such as ele- 
phants and bulls and birds and fishes are frolicking about and 
pleasing themselves too as best as they can.i ^ 

The other paintings in a tolerable state of preservation are 
two dancing figures on the cubical pillars that catch as 

we enter the cave. They have been figured by Mehta in his book 
in plates 3 and 4. The one on the right side is not so well pre- 
served as the one on the left, a sketch of which was published by 

Dr Dubreuil in the /rteteji dwfigiwry, Vol. LII, p. 46. From a 

sketch of the figure left out by Dr. Dubreuil but figured by Mehta 
in plate 4 of his book we can see that the left hand oHhe clanseuse 
is stretched out gracefully in the dandn-hasia pose. The left hand 
of\he other figure (figured by Dr. Dubreuil) is thrown in the 
0aia-hasta pose. Both are treated with singular grace, then 
supple movements being rendered with ease, charm and sureness 
that could result only from the closest observation and aesthetic 
insight Mr. Mehta was so much attracted by these danseuses 
Tfl t hntl;. out as follows H was left to theari^ 

' I A detailed description of the samavasarana which occurs 

in the DSambarr Jaina paintings at Tirupparuttikkunram near 

Kancipuram finds a place in my work on “ 
published as a volume of the Madras Museum Bulleti , 
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Southern India to crystallize into immortal form, the rhythm of 
dance and the energy of dynamic movement, as seen respectively 
in the glorious figures of swaying Apsaras, “ loaded with jewelled 
ornaments, broad-hipped, narrow-waisted, powerful and graceful 
as panthers ”, and in the noble conception of Siva as Nataraja-the 
Divine Dancer 

On the inner side of the right-hand pillar as we face the cave 
can be seen a beautiful head with traces of a figure in front and 
of a woman’s head behind. It has been figured in plate 1 of 
Mehta’s book. I examined the copy of Mr. Sarnia which shows 
many more details than Mr. Mehta’s. It is that of a splendid 
figure with an ornamental coronet or head-dress and with paira- 
kundalas in both the ears. While we agree with Mr. Mehta’s 
description of the figure as “ an impressive study . . . showing 
the strength of delineation and directness of treatment which 
belonged to the palmy days of Ajanta and Bagh ”i we are 
unable to accept his identification of the figure as Ardhanarisvara 
or Mahadeva. The figure is surely that of a king accompanied 
by his wife whom he probably leads into the shrine. Such is 
the purpose in relegating this painting on the inner side of the 
pillar as if the persons are heading towards the interior of the 
shrine. The patra-kundalas and the ordinary coronet (not JatS- 
mahita as Mehta describes it to be) show that Siva was not inten- 
ded. And Siva has no place in a Jaina shrine. We are unable 
to see in the figure any divinity of expression that should go as a 
monopoly to Siva alone. Such dignity, if any, can go to the 
king of the land also, who in this case ought to be the royal artist 
Mahendravarman I. That the figure behind him is that of his 
wife and that he is in the act of going with her to the shrine can 
be easily inferred if we bear in mind that the Varaha cave at 
Mahabalipuram contains a portrait of Mahendravarman heading 
towards the shrine, accompanied by two of his queens, the 
nearer of whom he appears to be leading by her right hand, 
while his half-raised right hand points towards the shrine.? 
He was probably similarly engaged here, though only the head 
of the king remains with the outline of what looks like a 
feminine face, which we have assumed to be that of his queen. 

The discussion over this head takes us to the still more 
fascinating study of the newly-discovered fresco-paintings in the 

1. Mehta, p. 12. 

2. Gopalan, Pallams of K&ikki, p.- 88. 
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IWlasanalLa tan,ple at Kanciputam. The credit of their disco- 
! aeain to Dr. Jmrveau Dubreuil who has brooghl to our 
noto mawllous Pallava frescoes executed in the same style as 
S.re o Sitlannavasal. Mr. Sarma has taken cop.es oHhese also, 
to o” whicirhave been photographed and pubhshed m he 
tUni, (Vol. IV, No, 1). Fig. 1 shows the outhne of the left 
side of a man, probably a king, with an expression 
W of Mahento at Sittannavasal. I had been to the Ka lasa- 
„“ht temple several times and have seen them and three 
ttos also exposed by the Professor. The paintings cannot da e 
Ser than 690 A. D., tor the temple came into existence only 
then durine the rule of Narasiihhavarraan 11 alias Kaj^mha. 
the traditim, regarding paintings should have ^ 

to Mahendra's successors who were probably also artists lik 
meiVilhrslrious predecessor. What has been exposed consists of 
5 heads of which only one is entire. Among the others, one rs 
to rigL halt of a man’s torso, anolher shows the lom-arm and 
teee angers of a hand, a third shows another half-head and a 
fourth the head of probably a child with a small coronet on head. 
A panel contains the design of two vases placed alongside, 
traces of drapery or Bgure, rather fragmentary, are made out 
lere and there^ also traces of ..crude brush lines” which Mr. 

Sarma thinks to be of far later date. 

In the few that are visible, the outlines are clear and sharp 
and to colouring bright and rich. The lines flow in curves md 
Zt been done in a masterly manner so as to look as if they 
ZZ designed without any effort. The heads so far fevealed are 
hi^^rf in, graceful and dignified. The head that Mr Sarma 
fiiTesin to Triooni as No. 1 (Vol. IV, part I) is easily foe best, 
tough half eaten away. The left eye that alone remains .. site 

ciirSn* over the left cheek and is full of ‘'*"8 

reviling a whole world of its own ”. It is hoped that the coab 
oTihUe wash that the cells in this temple have had periodically 

awaits further investigation. 

(To be continued*) 


EXTRACTS FROM JAYANANDA^S COMMENTARY. 


BY 

N. Aiyaswami, Mylapore, 


Skye, ba, med. pa. dan, shes. bya. ba, ni. gan. don. dam. pa. 
yoiis, su. grub. pai. rail, bshin. can, de, ran. gi, bdag. fiid. kyis, 
skye. ba. med. pai. phyir, skye. ba. med. par. mnam. pa. nid. de. 
(lyl. dan) nid. rgyii, dan. rkyen. gyis. ma. skyed, pai, phyir. ma. 
skyes. par, mnam. pa. nid. do|| de. kho. na. nid, kyi. ran, bsliin, 
(f. 137 b) de. nid. non. mens. pai. kun. nas. non. mohs. pa, bral. 
bai. chos. thams. cad. rah. bshin. kyis. rnani. par. grol, pa, yin, 
pas. na. dben, par. mnam. pa. nid. do|| gdod. ma. nas. roam, par. 
dag. pa. dan. shes. bya. ba. ni. yohs. su. grub. pai. rah. bshin. de. 
nid. la. rhar. skye. ba. med. pas. lha. mar. chos. thams. cad. 
hgag. pa. yod. pa. yin. pas. gdod. ma. nas. rnam. par. dag. par. 
mnam. pa. nid. do|| spros. pa. med. pa. dan. shes. bya, ba, ni. don. 
dam. pai, rah. bshin. de. nid. kyi. hdsin. par. byed. pai. yah. dag. 



pai. ses. pa, la. spros. pa. med. pas. des. bzuh. bar, bya. bai. chos. 
thams, cad. la. spros. pa. med. pa. shes. byao|| des. na. spros. pa, 
med. par. mnam. hid. do|| blah. ba. med. pa. dan] dor. ba. med. 
par. mnam, pa. hid, dah| shes. bya. ba. ni. don. dam. pai. ran, 
bshin. de. hid. la. bya. ba. med. pai, phyir. skye. ba, gshan. du. 
phuh. po. gshan. yohs. su. dor. ba. dan] phuh. po. gshan. len, pa, 
don. dam. par. med. pas, blah, ba, dan. dor. ba. med. pai. phyir. 
blah. ba. med. pa. dahj dor. ba. med. par. mnam. pa. hid. do|i 

= I q: ^gcqi- 

^ ^iT9rqi«nq3r(cf^ sr^ncTencn i 

Iq^sifqi^ i%wsi^ciT i sfsns^;^#- 

I cifq^q Iqs^fTOfqra;. fqpqRR- 
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Chos. thams. cad. sgyu. ma. Ita. bu. dan. shes. bya. ba. ni. 
de. la. sems. can. dan. snod. kyi. hjig. rten. gis. bsdus. pai. dnos. 
po. rnams. sgyu. ma. dan. mnam. pa. fiid. do|| sgyu. mas, sprul. 
pai. glan. po. che. la. sogs. pa. bshin. du. med. pa. la. yod. pa. 
nid. du. snail, bai. phyir. ro|] yul. la. Ions, spyod. pai. mtshan. 
•aid. can. ni. rmi. lam. dan. mnam. pa. nid. do | snin. po. med. pa. 
la. mnon. par. chags. pa. skye. ba. yin. pai. phyir. ro|| lus. kyi. 
las. kyi. rah. bshin. can. rnams. kyi. mig. 3 for. dan. mnam. pa. 
nid. do I chos. thams. cad. bya. ba. med. pa. yin. du. zin. kyah. 
mig. yor. bshin. du. lus. kyi. bya. ba. snah. bai. phyir. roj| brag, 
ca. dan. shes. bya. ba. ni. hag. gi. las. kyi. rah. bshin. can. 
rnams. brag. ca. dah. mnam. pa. nid. do| snih. po. med. pa, la. 
brag. ca. bshin. du. sgrai. lam. du. hjug. pas. so|| chu. zla. dah. 
shes. bya. ba. ni. hdod. pa, na. spyod. pai. chos. rnams. chu. zla. 
dah. mnam. pa. nid. do| chui. zla. ba. bshin. du. shon. gyi. las. 
(f. 138 a) kyi. rnam. par. smin, pa. snah. ba. yin. te| chui, zla. ba. 
bshin. du. las. ci. Ita. ba. dah. rjes. su, mthun. par. skye. ba. yin, 
pai, phyir. ro j| gzugs. brnan., dah. shes. bya. ba. ni. gzugs, dah. 
gzugs. med. pa, na. spyod. pai. chos. rnams. gzugs. brnan. dah. 
mnam, pa. nid. doj gzugs. dah. gzugs. med. pa. na. spyod, pai, tin. 
hdsin. rnams. kyi. gzugs. brnan. [du.] hchar, ba, yin. pas. so|| de. 
fiid. kyi. phyir. mnam. pa. nid. du. byed. pai. phyir] tin. hdsin. la. 
snoms. par, hjug. pa. shes, brjod, par. bya] sprul. [pa] blta. ba. 
mnam. pa, nid. dah. shes. bya. ba. ni. yohs. su. dag. pai. sans, 
rgyas. kyi. sih. gi. rail, bshin. can. rnams. sprul. pa. fiid, du. 
mnam. pa. yin. tej de. rnams. rah. gi. sems. yohs. su, dag. pas. 
sprul. pai. phyir. ro|| yah. na. nan, gi. khams. ni. sgyu. ma. Ita, bu. 
yin. tej sems. min. mnam. pa. fiid. yin. du. zin. kyah. sems. can. 
gyi. rah, bshin. du. snah. bas. so|| phyii. khams. rmi. lam. Ita. 
bu. stej rmi, lam. bshin. du. brdsun. bai. rah. bshin. yin. du. zin. 
gyi. yul, snah. bai. phyir. rojj skyes. bu. chen. poi. mtshan. nid, 
la. sogs. pas. brgyan. pai. sans, rgyas. kyi, gzugs. kyi. skus. bsdus. 
pa. ni. mig. yor. Ita. bu. stej yohs. su. dag. pai. chos. kji. sku. yis. 
snah, bai, phyir. rojj bstan, pai. chos. kyis, bsdus. pa. thams, cad. 
ni. brag. ca. Ita, bu. stej brag. ca. bshin. bcom. Idan. hdas. kyi. 
mthus. thos. pai. phyir. rojj shon. gyi. las. kyis. bsdu. bai, hbras. 
bu. thams. cad. ni. chu. zla. ba. Ita. bu, stej las. ni. ci. Ita. ba. 
bshin. du. skye. ba, yin. pas. sojj sahs, rgyas. kyi. sih. khams. 
yohs, su. dag. pas. bsdus. pa. rnams, ni. gzugs. brfian. Ita. bu. stej 
sgrib. pai. dri, ma. dah. bral ,bai. sems. kyi. me. Ion. la. gzugs. 
brnan. bshin. snah. bai, phyir. rojj hdus. byas. thams. cad, sprul. 
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pa. Ita. bu. stej snin. po. med. du. zin. kyan..,.......ci. 11a. ba. 

bshin. du. rgyu. dafi. rkyen. gyis, sprul, pa. nid. du. snan. bai. 
phyir. ro|j sgyu. ma. Ita, bu. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs (f. 13Sb) pa. de. 
rnams. ni, mnam. pa. nid. do|| gdod. ma. nas. no. bo. nid. med, 
pai. phyir. ro|| rno. shin. shes. bya. ba. ni. sa. dan. po. la. bltos. 
nas. sin. tu. mehog. tu. gyur. pai. phyir, rojl rjes. su. mthiin. pa. 
shes. bya. ba. ni. sans, rgyas. chos. [xyl.: kyis.] dan. rjes. su. 
mthun. paoll bzod. pa. shes. bya. ba. ni. mi. skye. bai. chos. la. 
bzod. pas. so|| 


= I cT^r JTiqr- 

I I 5 #- 

f c%T% 1 sr^fqigjicir i srfdf 

qOTg; I I sce-w^giTcTr i 

I wqw^^qgcqvfcqrg; i 

I ^qT^qiq=q^mf ^f^iM t wrr^qtq=q^ 

(r 3 ?) qfd{|fqd%5:qfd^ l <^$i-qg gqgiqiMig; ?Fm%: 

gqiqi%i%% I fgqiaTtqqe=qcTqfg | Moigi- 



gni: I gqf I a^qi sng. 

mqrqq: i gi%=gmiqr% ^=<k[g; i grifr wrgj 

^qt^iqn: I fqi^q^R^qrfq fqqq^q I 

qRJTrdqqjT I qrtsi^qqfir^fr I 

el qfggc^qqfT I 5rf%§?qiqg^ eggcSTeffur 
^ 1 ^ I el e^qj^q^rqefl^ I qiloTr wqg; 

ecqe(3T3?7e ?) cwig^ | prifspege^rR 5rrart»#T4i(d | 
3iiq?oiq^iqqgi%gR;^ sndilRqe; eieera; i e%f;i?: PRioft- 

qq: I areRRsi^ wqe; I ^sraqi^qf i%^gg^T i 

eiliq^i^f %qf eriei I 3in^ fgeReiqRra; i l wr- 

e^ge^gRie: I angitfqflfg i pwq'igtrfqf qr i I 

3i5cqi%snlgRqi 11 

de. Itar. luh. las. gsuns. par, bsgrubs. nas| rigs. pa. bstan, 
par. bya. bai, phyir. hder. shes. bya. ba. la, sogs. pa, gsuAs. te| 
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(f. 144 b, L. 4) gegs, ci. shig. yod. ces. bya. ba. ni. sa. bon. 
yan. skye. ba. la. gegs. gan. shig. yod. ces. paoji gan. gis. shes. 
bya. ba. ni. gegs. bved. pas. so|j rah. skye. ba. bkag. nas. shes. 
bya. ba. ni. sa. bon' rah. hid. skye. shin, hbyuh. ba. dor. nas. sojl 

= SR: fi% I I 

I 1 I 

II II 

(f 145 a. L. 4) da. ni. tha. mi. dad. pa. hid. kyah. ngs. pa. 
ma. ym. no. ’shes. bstan. par. bya. bai. phyir.l gshan. yah. shes. 
bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. smos. le| rdsas. kyi. khyad. pai. yohs. su. 
hgyur. bas. thob. par. bya. ba. sle. shes. bya. ba. ni. rdsas. kyi. 
khyad. par. yohs. su. hgyur. ba. stej shu. bas. thob. paoH hdu. 
don. ni. pi. pi. lih. la. thog. mar. ro. tsha. ba. yod. du. zm. kyah. 
shu. rjes. la. mhar. ba. yin. nojl de. hid. kyi. phyir. mkhris. pa. 
sel. bar. byed. pa. yin. noH shes. pao|| tha. mi. dad. par. shes. bya. 
ba. ni. sa. bon. bshin. duo]] 


= 3igjn afdqi5:frtqii i I 

I I 

anti ar^oiiJTfcit I 3i^ I 

I 3fff[5i # I r ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

de. la. yohs. su. hgyur. ba. smra. ba. grabs, can. na. rej 
ci. ste. sa. bon. gyi. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. smos. tej ci. Itar. 
skyes. bui. gshon. nui. gnas. skabs. dor. nas. lah. tsho. la. 
fhl bab. pai. gnas. skabs. yin. kyah. gnas. skabs. can. skyes. bu. 
gcig. hid. yin. noli de. bshin. du. hdir. yah. nas. kyi. sa. bon. gyi. 
gnas. skabs. dor. nas. myu. (f. 145 b) gui. gnas. skabs. len. 
na. yin. kyah. gnas. kabs. can. ni. gcig. hid. yin. no. she. nal de. la. 
Ian ni. de. Itar. na. yah.. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. smos. tel snar. 
gyi. bdag. gi. dhos. po. shes. bya. ba. ni. sa. bon. gyi. ran. bshm. 
noil bsal. nas. shes. bya. ba. ni. dor. nas. soH de. las. gshan. no. 
bor. gyur. na. shes. bya. ba. ni. sa. bon. de. las. gshan. pai. no. 
bo. ste. myu. gui. ho. bor. gyur. naoH dei. tshe. shes. bya. a. nu 
gshan. gyi. ho. bor. gyur. pai. tshe. naoH dei. shes. bya. a. ni. 
myu. guioll de. hid. ci. Itar. hgyur. shes. bya. ba. ni. myu. gu. sa. 
bon. las. tha. mi. dad. pa. hid. du. ci. Itar. hgyur] hdn. don. m. 
hdir. gah. gnas. skabs. su. yohs., su. brtags. pa. de. gnas. skabs. 
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can. Ias.:tiia. dad, dam | hon. te, tha. mi. dad| re, shig, tha. dad* 
pa. ma. yin. te| bum. pa. dan. snam, bu. bshin. du. dei. de. fio. bo, 
shes. hbrel. ba. med. par. thal bar. hgyur. bas. so|i gal te. bum. 
pa. snam. bu. dag. la. hbrel. ba. med. pa. yin, Ia| gnas.' skabs. 
dan. gnas, skabs. can. la. hdu. bai. mtshan. fiid. kyi. hbrel ba* 
yod. pa. yin Ia| des. na. de. dei. ho. bo, shes. brjod. par. rigs* 
pa. yin. she, na[ de. Ita. na. yah. hbrel ba. de. gnas. skabs, dan. 
gnas, skabs. can. las. tha. dad. dam] hon. te, tha. mi. dad| gal. te. 
tha. dad. na, dei. tshe. gnas. skabs. dah. gnas. skabs. can. dag. 
phan. tshuii. ma. hbrel. ba. nid. sha. ma. bshin. du. gnas, pa, 
yin. iio|| gal. te. ma. hbrel ba. dahj gnas. skabs. dah. gnas, skabs. 
can. la,hbreL ba, bsgrub. pai. don. du. hbrel. ba, gshan. khas* len* 
na. thug. pa. med. par. thal bai*. hgyur. ro|l gal te. tha. mi. clad, 
na, ho. na. tha, dad. pa, dah. tha. mi, dad. pa. ni. tha. dad. pa. 
yin. tej gnas. skabs. [dah] gnas. skabs. can. bshin. shes. pai. rigs, 
pas. gnas skabs. dah. gnas. skabs. can. la. hbrel ba. med. pa. de. 
sha. ma. bshin, ^, du. gnas. pa. yin. te| hdi. Itar. gnas. skabs. dah. 
gnas. skabs. can. tha. dad. cih, de. dag. dah. hbrel ba. tha. mi. 
dad. pa. yin. pas. ji. (f. 146 a) Itar, gnas. skabs. dah, gnas. skabs. 
can. gyi. ho bo. tha. dad. pa. de. bshin. du. hbrel ba. yah, tha, 
dad, pai. phyir. phan. t shun, hbrel ba. med, pa. kho. na yin. 
noil dei, phyir. gnas. skabs. can. las. gnas, skabs. tha. dad. yod. 
pa. ma. yin no|| tha. mi. dad. pa. yin. na. gnas. skabs. shig. pas. 
gnas, skabs. can. yah. shig. pas. ci. Itar. tha. mi. dad. par. brjod. 
ces, pas. soil gshan. ma. yin. pa. nid. ces, bya. ba. ni. myii, 
gui. sa. bon. las. tha. mi. dad. pa. nid, do|] 


= ci5r eifqr snf ; i sm l m 3# 

ciqiqif^ qq ^iq^e^ssq aipq^nqi^qsfq 

I 1 I 'j^qrqfqf^ i 

I ?iqcqi 1 apq^TM^qrf^ I I 

^ I 3pq^ I I I ^ I af^<r ^(3n?- 

terqi ^ 5^ i 3Rqiq: I ^ qr arq^ii i arq^qr- 

q^fq^rqigicr arfqait qi i q enq^qq i q^q^qq^grer cq?qw # 
i*q'’qi*nqa'WJ^ i ^ q^q^qq^qi*. I afq^qiq^fqq^jg 

I ^ cpq^i ft ^ I 

g g»qsq;3iq?qiq^qatl^t q^ I cRJT 




■ 
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-jlqg; ^gcr: i — 

I epTw^^ir 5r^{3%t 

11^1%: 1 cffi f^=5i:, 3i5r^?iig??iig?cTii% # m- 

I cTqr ic ! 8Tf^R?«Iiq?#r 
I cTuqt m% fr«ii 

gt^^ifq f45[c5ng;f4?f: ffRc% i ?i?ni^3fcr:^ 3i5r^i_ 

^n% fji^r I q?r[«5i[ i sf^wi^iitisT sr^^^Ri^rq ?rs |i% 

^«iqi45n I # II a^iT=?q4f4 ! 3ip^g 4t5ir^m5rcii d ? o n 

da, ni. bye. brag. pai. hdod. pas. rdsas, dan. yon, tan. smra. 
bai. dogs. pa. bsii. bar. bya. bai. phyirj d. ste. sa. bon. dan. myu, 
gu, dag. ces. b 5 ^a, ba. la. sogs. pa. smos. tej sogs. pai. sgra. ni. 
ser. bo. dan.j snon. po. la. sogs. pai. kha. dog. rnams. bsdu. bar. 
byao|| rdsas. tha. mi. dad. do. shes. bya. bai. shes. kyis. rduL 
phra. rab. rnams. kyis. brtsams. pai. cha. sas. kyi. bdag. nid, can. 
gyi. rdsas. lira. mi. dad. pao.jj hdii. don. ni. dper. na. bum. pa. 
la. snon. po. daii, ser. bo. la. sogs. pa. kha. clog. tha. clad, pa, yod. 
ciu. zin. kyafi. nus. pai. rdsas. gcig. nicL yin. la| de. bshin. dii. 
hdir. yah. dbyibs. la. sogs. pa. tha. dad. kyah. rdul. phra, rab, 
kyis. brtsams. pai. rdsas. ni, gdg. pa. yin. no. shes. pao|| de. la, 
Ian, ni. hdi, Itar. ma. yin. te. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. smos. te| 
dbyibs. la. sogs. pai. rten. nid. du. shes. bya. ba, ni. ci. liar, 
bum. pa. dan. sa, gshi. dag, las. tha. dad. las. tha. dad. du. dmigs. 
pai. phyir. tha. dad(xyl.: rten) pa. nid. du. rnam. bshag. byed. pa. 
yin. la| de. bshin. du. hdir. yah. dbyibs. dan. rdsar. dag. tha. dad. 
du. mi. snah. bai. phyir. rdsas. tha. dad. pa. nid. du. rnam. bshag. 
ci. Itar. byed. ces, pao|| gal. te. hdu. bai. hbrel. bai. stobs, kyis, 
rdsas. tha. dad. pa. nid. du. mi, len. (xyl,: lin) no. she. na] ho, 
na. hdu. ba, de. rtag. pa. dan. gcig. pu. yin. pas. sa. bon. gyi. 
gnas. skabs. kyi. hdu. ba. gah. yin. pa. de. nid. myu. gui. gnas. 
skabs. na. yah. yod. pa. (f. 146 b) yin. pas, gnas. skabs. gnis. su. 
gnas. skabs. gnis. dmigs. par. thal, bar. hgyur. roj| skyon. gshan, 
bstan. par. bya. bai. phyir. gshan. yah. shes, bya. ba. la, sogs. pa, 
gsuhs, tej 

= 3I55TT 3fRTfTgf?nqf^qif | 

am I I 

VD ■ , ' ' 

# I I aimh: | w 4^ 
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q!cT(%5f I ^T«?I ajWffq 

q^tjio^l^sw I cTcqf^f^^ 1 qqi%qT^ | SHOTTf^R # 1 

qqr ^q^'qqRcqrg; m^rt# sqq^q^ I crqi 

3prfiq aTFqq?:^%”^[^jr sF^frra; ^sqf^crr Rq sqqRqF^r i qf^ 

gqqrq ^sqifpqR q I b eRP'^r I 

% tisrmqraqqiq; R '^qif^iq^qiqRtq^qlR SqRq^qq’fRWI^qlq- 

'O 

I I m ^mfk ll ? I ll 


(L. 6.) de. Itar. ran. las. skye. bar. (xyl. adds, mi.) rigs, pai. 
gnod. pa. bstan. nas, lijig. rten. pai. gnod. bstan. par. bya. bai. 
bhyirj de. Itar. shes. bya. ba. la. sogs. pa. smos. te| de, iiid, rtogs. 
par. hdod. pai. lugs, gshan. du. brtags. pai. shes, bya. ba. ni, de. 
kho. na. nid. mhon. du. byed. par. hdod. pas. na. de. nid. rtogs. 
par. hdod. pa. stej mu. stegs. pa. rnams. so|j de. nid. kyi. phyir] 
hdod. pa. shes. bya. ba. (f. 147 a) smos. te| rned, pa. ma. yin. no. 
shes. pao|| lugs, gshan. shes. bya. ba. ni. grans, can. pa. la, sogs. 
pai. hdod. pao|| des. brtags. pa. ni. bios, brtags. pa. yin. gyi. 
dhos. po. ni. yod. pa. ma. yin. no. shes. pao|| bzlogs. nas. shes, 
bya. ba. ni. rigs. pai. sgo. nas. so || lugs, gshan. du, bio. ma. 
sfayahs. pai, hjig. rten. gyi. tha. snad, du. yah. shes. bya, ba. ni, 
grub, pai, mthah. la. mi. bltos. pai. phyir. lugs, gshan, du, bio, 
sbyahs, pa. ste. hjig. rten. gyi. tha* snad. pa. gyiir. pas. sbyans. 
pai. hjig, rten. gyi. bio. gah, yin, pa. dei. tha. snad. kyis. soj| 
rtog, pa. hdi. shes, bya. ba. ni. ran. las. skye. ba. gah. yin. pao|| 
hjig. rten. pai, tshad. mai, skyes. bui, hdod. pas. kyah. ran. las, 
rah, skye. bar, ni. mi. hgrub, laj tha. mal. pai. skyes. bu, ni. hjig. 
rten. na. yah. thsad. ma. hid. du. mi. hdod. pas. dei. phyir. bio. 
sbyahs. pa. shes. bya. ba. smos. pa. yin. no|l 


= ?qcr ( 

qqfifqn^ I cRqiq^qqiiqRf qciF%^Di I ei^r- 

cq^RgRRi; cI?qR#fq5KrqRcffc: I 3R I B ^if^R 

# I qqpcRR I ^mqntFci’Ti ft witr q qqft I 

5i%§:Rr I q?rF#q ftssf l 

3f%q qiq 

iq I qi^qq | 
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^qifq \ 5ni!fI3?% 5WIW ^ \ 

m 3^ I 

(L. 5.) phyogs. gSis. ka. Itar. na. yan. shes. bya. ba. ni. 
grub. pai. mthah. la. bltos. pai. phyogs. dan. hjig. rten. pai. 
phyogs. gni. ka. itar. na, yah. ho|l de. fiid. kyi. phyir. na. yah. 
shes, bya, ba. ni, gah. gi. phyir. phyogs. gnis. ka, Itar. na. yah. 
rah. las. skye. ba. mi. rigs. pao|l khyad. par. du. ma. mdsad. ces. 
pa. ni. don, dam. pas. khyad. par. du. ma. mdsad. pao|| khyad, 
par. byed. pas. shes. bya. ba. ni. rah. las. skye. ba. hgog. pa. la. 
don. dam. par. shes. bya. bai. khyad. par. khas. len. pao|| dei. 
don. dam. par. shes. bya. bai. khyad. par. don. med. shes. bya. 
ba. ni. (xyl.: de.) gah. gi. phyir. phyogs. (xyh: tshogs.) gnis. ka. 
la. yah. rah. las. skye. ba. mi. rigs. (f. 147 b) pas. dei. phyir. don. 
dam. par. khyad. par. du. byas. pa. la. dgos. pa, ci. shig. yod. 

ces. paoll 

l^tq 1 3IcT qq 1 3^ I 

I 3i^cfiqtiqq[3. I ^ I 

^ 3q(%q(d^ q^qi§3 |i% i ci?q q?q{% # 

iqliqoT I qci; q^s^sfq 3?n%^ 3^r I cicr: q?;q{^- 

^Irqq ^ {% 51^31%% 11 U H 
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The opinion of the author of the Ilakkanavi|akkam seems to 
me to be the most acceptable when we take into consideration the 
forms used in the literature from the Sangam period onwards. 
He has himself given quotations in his commentary on the sutra 
239. The following may be added to them. 

valiya nl (May you live long) (Ka. T. VoL, 2. 583, 21.) 
vdliyar yan (May I live long). (P. N. 365. 9.) 
vaUyar pala (May ma-ny prosper). (P. 'H. 371. 25.) 
ni vdliyar (May you live long). (P. N. 137. 14._) 
ceyien dkuka (May I he considered to have done it). 
(P. N. 71. 9.) 

celvai y-dkuvai (May you be considered to have gone) 
(P.N. 70. 15.) 

(The last two may be regarded as periphrastic formations.) 
In addition to these it seems the form ceyydy also was used in the 
second person singular of the affirmative voice of the optative 
mood, (e.g.) kdvdy hove (Oh-king ! may you protect) (Kampar. 
A. 241.41.) 

In colloquial speech such forms as vdlaitum, vdlakkatavdn 
vdlakkatavdl etc., are generally used in the third person. 

3.2222232. NEGATIVE VOICE: In the negative voice 
such forms as ‘ peyaral ’ formed by adding the negative particle 
al to the root are found, e.g., nin cor peyaral (P. N. 3. 14.) which 
means ‘ may your command never change They may have 
arisen under the following conditions: — Forms like peyardy-alldy 
may have been in use in the second person singular similar to 
celvem allem (P. N. 36, 11) in the first person plural, olldn allan 
(P. N.97, 21) in the third person Angular. Then feyarSy-alldy 
may have been reduced io peyar-al m the Sartte tray as ceyydy to 
cey. Or forms like peyar-aldy may have been in use similar to cel- 
VII— 33 ;■ ' ■■■:■ . 
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lalam (P. N. 101, 1), ariyalam (P.N, 239, 9.) and they may have 
been reduced to peyar-al. 

In colloquial Tamil at present the torm valayaka (I -wish 
you not to prosper) is generally used in the negative voice. This 
may be considered to be a periphrastic formation made up of a 
negative verb in the negative voice of the indicative mood and 
the optative affirmative form aka of the root < a 

3.222224. ECCAM or INFINITIVE MOOD : Eccam is 
primarily divided into two classes peyar-eccam and vinai-y-eccam, 

3.2222241. PEYAR-ECCAM : Peyar-eccam corresponds to 
the participle in Sanskrit. It is of four kinds : — active affirma- 
tive relative participle, acti^’-e negative relative participle, passive 
affirmative relative participle and passive negative relative 
participle. Each of these may be further divided into three 
according as it denotes the past, present or future action. 
Invariably each qualifies a noun following it. 

3.22222^11. ACTIVE AFFIRMATIVE RELATIVE PAR- 
TICIPLE : According to Tolkappiyanar the form ceyta is the past 
active affirmative relative participle and the form ceyyum is both 
the present and the future .active affirmative relative participle.^ 
The finite verbs, which take Hn’ as in urankinan to denote the 
past, have their active affirmative relative participle in the form 
urahkiya. (e.g.,) man tininta nilanum (The land full of earth) 
<P- N. 2. 1.) ; nilan eniiya mcumpum (The sky which is above 
the land) (P.N. 2. 2.) ; muiU^vilakkil iuncum porkottmiayamum 
(P. N* 2. 23, 24.) (The Himalayas with gold peaks where sleep 
(the deer) in the light of triad-fire). Here timcum is the present 
relative participle; tenpula valnarkku arunkatan irukhim » 
puialmr (sons who offer oblations to manes residing in the south) 
(P, N. 9. 3). Here irukkum is the future relative participle. The 
form ceykinra as the present active affirmative relative participle is 
scarcely found anywhere in Sangam works. I came across the 
word *cerkinra^ in the sentence ^cerikinra kankavin^ in Paripatal 
(Pari. 163, 35), This may be taken as a participial noun in the 
plural number meaning <^those that join'' and qualifying the plural 


L Nilanum porul-un hdlam-un karuvi-y-um 

Vinai-muiar kilavi-y'-um vifiai-y-u m-ula-p-pata 
A-v-v-aru porutkum->d r-anna v-urimaiya 
Ceyyun ceyta v-etijiun colle, (Tol. Col. 234.) 
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noun The form Hravminraf which is found in 'Kural: 1157 
may be explained in the same way. 

■,/Buiin the literature and inscriptions of the medieval period, 
present active affirmative, participles of the forms ceyki^fa und 
ceyyminra are found in large numbers. 

(e.g.) celvam-uyarUnfa celvar (Rich men v?ho are becoming 
richer). (T. ifs.) 

celldninra dntii (The year which is passing). (T. A. S. i. 

14.) 

It also seems to me that the form ceykira was very frequent 
in colloquial speech of that period. Hence the author of the Vira- 
coliyam says that the present participle is formed by adding kiraf 
Mninraox cu to the root. The past participle is formed accord- 
ing to him by the addition of ia, na oxya and the future partici- 
ple by that of him or In the example cey cdiian^- he 

seems to take cey and cdtianzs separate words where is the 
present active affirmative relative participle which is formed by 
adding the participle cu (corresponding to the nominative 
singular suffix in Sanskrit) which is evidently dropped afterwards. 
This is done by him only to get the designation to cey^ 
since, according to him, pada is ^supiinaniamj But ceycdiian 
may be taken as a compound and hence it would have been 
better if he had omitted it. In hira md an fnra mentioned by 
him it seems to me that is the sign of the participle and kiru 
2 Xid dninru are the present tense signs. I do not know why he 
failed to mention the form ceyUnra which was frequently used 
in the works that were written before his time. 

The author of Nannul follows him, but substitutes the form 
ceykinra for the iormceykira J The author of the Ilakkanavifakkam 


1. Tatu-v4n-pinpu ta-na-ya-v-irappi nikatci-y-in-kan 
O^^^w-kira-cu-v-v-o t-aninra-v-an-kum-m-mn m-otu-maA 

kan 

Petamali-y-u m-etirin-kan-akum piravum-vanidl 
Etam-il catirdn-tam-pilai’^y-d ma l-iyarzi-k-koUe, 

(V.Tit7.3 

2. Ceyta ceykinra ceyyum-en-pdtiU 
Kdli^m-un ceydl-un 

Ceym t-dii afu-porut peym%m ’ ^ ' 
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follows Nannular.i 

3.22222412. ACTIVE NEGATIVE RELATIVE PARTICI- 
PLE : In ihe ancient period only the form ceyyata seems to 
have been in use and it may have been used in all tenses, (e.g.) 
hayan illata col (word which is of no use) (K. 198). Even now 
the form ceyyata is used in all tenses though more frequently in 
the past and the future : (e.g.) 

itai-c-ceyyata faiyan atikkappattan (the boy who did 
not do this was beaten). (Colloq.) 
itai-c-ceyyata paiyan aiikkappatukiran (the boy who 
does not do this is beaten). (Colloq.) 
itai-c-ceyyata paiyan aUkkappatuvan (the boy who will 
not do this will be beaten). (Cof/og'.) 

Besides the form ceyyata, the periphrastic forms ceyyamal 
ininta, ceyyamal irukkmra and ceyyamal irukkum are respectively 
used in the past, present and future tenses. 

3.22222413. PASS/FE AFFIRMATIVE RELATIVE 
PARTICIPLE. In the works of the ancient period perhaps 
except in Rural it seems that there was no form belonging to this 
class. In the later periods the torms ceyyappatta, ceyyappa\u- 
kinra and ceyyappatum are used in the past, present and future 
tense respectively, (e.g.) 

kiiyavanuT ccyy appatta ktitam (put which was made by 
the potter). (Colloq.) 

taccanar ccyyappatukinra narkali (chair which is made 
by the capenter). (Co//og.) 

aracaMr kattappatum malikai (palace built by the 
king). (Colloq.) 

3.22222414. PASSIVE NEGATIVE RELATIVE PARTI- 
CIPLE : As in the case of forms of passive affirmative relative 
participle, it seems to me that there were no forms for this in the 
ancient period except in Rural. In the later periods, the form 
ceyyappataia was used in all tenses. In modern times the peri- 
phrastic forms ceyyappatamal-irunta, ceyyppatamal irukkinra and 


1. Avarrul 

Ceyta ceykinra ceyyum-en pattil 
Ceyva t-dti aru-porut peyar-otu 
Mutiyu muraiyaiu peyar-ec cam-m-e, (I. V. 243,) 
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ceyyaf>patamal-irukkwn are also found used in the past, present 
and future tenses respectively, (e.g.) ketkappataia (K. 418). 

The author of the Pirayokavivekam says that the suffix 
denoting the active participles corresponds to and 

kanac pratyaya in Sanskrit and the passive participles like 
ceyyappaUa end in kanacpratyaya. It must be noted here that lair 
and kanac in gaccan and ganiyamana are two entirely different 
pratyayas, while ‘a’ in ceyta and ceyyappaUa is one and the same. 

3.22222415. WHAT IS THE ORIGIN OF THE END- 
ING OF THE PRESENT AND PAST PARTICIPLES CEYKINRA, 
IRAVANINRA, CEYTA, ETC. f From the use of the words 
ceykinra and iravaninra in the Paripatal and the KuraP respecti- 
vely qualifying plural nouns kan and valai, it seems to me that 
ceykinra, iravaninra and ceyta may have been the nominative 
neuter plurals of the neuter singular forms ceykinru, irava- 
ninru,^ ceytu, when they were used as participial nouns. I have 
already shown at some length how the finite verbal forms could 
be used as participial nouns and declined in all cases. Originally 
they may have been used to qualify neuter plural nouns, but later 
on since the neuter plural nouns like kan, tulai, cic. had iht 
same form as the singular as an alternative for kankal, tulaikal, 
etc. the words like ceykinra may have been used along with sin- 
gular nouns and later on may have been used to qualify all kinds 
of nouns. Dr. Caldwell thinks^ that ‘a’ is a possessive case sign; 
but I have already shown that the possessive case sign *a’ 
mentioned by Nannular may have evolved from ‘ a ’ the sign of 
the neuter plural in verbs. 

3.2222242. VINAI-Y-ECCAM: Vinai-y-eccam corresponds to 
indeclinable past participles like Sanskrit gatvd and gerunds like 
the infinitive of purpose ganium in Sanskrit, and infinitive verbal 
forms denoting condition and cause, which are not found in 

Sanskrit. 


The indeclinable past participles are of two kinds— the 
affirmative past participle and the negative past participle. The 



1. Ceykinra kan. (Pari. 163, 35.) 

Iravaninra valai. (K. 1IS7.) 

2 Ceykinru -.—cey (root) +l« (cariyai) +itf (cariyai) A-ru 
' : (neuter singular termination.) 

3. C. D. G. 523. 
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affirmative indeclinable past participial forms are according to 
Tolkappiyanar ceyyu and ceypu. He does not mention 

the negative indeclinable past participial forms; but uses the form 
kolldiu in ToL Col. 198, and this form is frequently used in 
literature, {e.g.) vdyil vitdiu kdyil pukkem (we entered the palace 
without informing the gate-keeper) (P. N. 67. 10). According 
to Tolkappiyanar," the forms that are gerunds are ceyyiyar^ 
ceyyiya, ceyarku^ ceyiena and ceya, and the form that is used as 
infinitive denoting condition is ceyin.^ 

CEYTt); This is formed, I think, by adding iu to the root 
cey. It denotes an action done previous to that wffiich is denoted 
by the verb which it qualifies. (^.^.) ceytu vanidn. It may be 
noted here that this suffix iu and the stem iu of the suffixes 
itm and iave in ganium gatm and sartave of Vedic Sanskrit are 
similar. In addition to the form ceyiu^ the forms pdy and uranki 
are used. Here in is not added to the root, buty or i is added. 
If i happened to be the earlier suffix, it may be said that it was 
changed to y in the case of certain verbs. These forms ceyiUy. 
uranki znd pdy h^ve lived to the present day, unlike the forms 
c^yyn and ceypu, 

CEYYV: Cenavaraiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar mention that 
this denotes an action done previous to that denoted by the verb 
finite or infinite which it qualifies, ^ (e.g.) iiai putaiyu , , * err i 
(Pattu. 227. 376). But there are examples where it denotes an 
action more or less simultaneous with that denoted by the verb 
which it qualifies. Thus in the sentence ^ idl dcci valan valai^ 
yuu-p-pakal niakil iunkum' (Pattu. 136. 145,) which means 
'dancing at day time with the left shoulder bent towards the 
right % the word mlaiyuu qualifies the present participle iunkum 
and the action of bending denoted by it remains so long as the 
action of dancing denoted by iunkum Hence it seems 

that Teyvaccilaiyar has mentioned that this form ceyyu may 


1. Ceytu ceyyU-c ceypu ceytena-c 

Ceyyiyar ceyyiya ceyin-ceya'C ceyarkena 
A-v-vakai y-onpatum vinai-y-encu kilavi. 

(Tol. Col. 228.) 

2. Ukdram unnuvanidn, tinnu-vantdn enap 
Piuhvarum toljrku itai-y-inri mun-varum 
Tolin-mel iranta-hdlam pdrri varum. 

(Tol, Col 228. Cena.) 
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denote an action ; simultaneous with that of the word which it 
qualifies J This form ceyyu sometimes changes to c^yyB.^ ■ ' 

The author of the Pirayokavivekam says that this corresponds 
to the form Mram in Sanskrit where the namulpraiyaym is 
added to the root.^ There is no purpose served by taking it so» 
This has almost given place to the form ceyya even in the ancient 
period* (e.g*) katavu eriya civanitirdy (P* N. 4. 10). 

CEYPIJ : Cenavaraiyar thinks that this denotes an action 
simultaneous with that which is denoted by the word which it 
qualifies. Teyvaccilaiyar and Naccinarkkiniyar quote one and 
the same sentence ^ pulara^p-paccilai-y--itai-y-utupu totuiia^ 
where the action denoted by is previous to that denoted 

by iofuiia and hence think that the form may also denote 

an action previous to that denoted by the verb which it qualifies. 
This agrees with the use of the word Heripu* in ieripiVmrti 
kilaital (Tol. CoL 49) by Tolkappiyanar himself. This like ceyyUf 
is practically extinct. 

The form CEYYAtG evidently denotes the absence of an 
action that should have been done before that denoted by the 
verb w’hich it qualifies, (e.g.) nirayan kolpamrotu onrdtu .... 
ompu ffiati (P, N, 5, 6 & 7). The form ccyydmai is used in the 
same sense by Tolkappiyanar in the sutra 

Atai--cinai nmiaUena niuraUniunru'mayankdmai 
Natai-per riyalum vanna-^c cinai-c-coL (ToL CoL 26.) 

In addition to them the form ceyydmal is found in Sangam 
works. (c*gO itrdmar kdppatdr iirantintel {Ka. T. Vol. 287. 
13.): ceyydmar ceyia-v-uiavi (K. 101). The latter form is more 
frequently used in modern days than the former. 

What could have been its origin ? I venture to suggest the 
following explanation. 

From the frequent use of compound forms like celvem allem 
(P, N. 31. 11.); tolutanam allamo (P. N. 60. 6.) in old Tamil 
literature, it may not be unreasonable to suppose that a com- 
pound formation of the type of kdndni alldm was also current 
beside the forms kdnem allmh dJuAkanvam^n allam. Now^ it is 

1 Ceyyu-enpatu iranta-kalamum nikal-kdlamum kditum. 

. ^ ^ " - (Tol Col. 228, Tey.) 

2. Ceyya v-ennum vinai-y-eScu kifaviyiim.^ (ToL E. S3.) 

3 . Ceyyd-c ceyyu-c 

Kantun-e namul-e Idkum^ (P, V. 38, Comm.) 
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easy to see how an extended from like representing the 

negative indeclinable participle may have sprung up^ by the line of 
separation being erroneously' drawn between Mmma I and am. 
In all probability, the form kanamal which arose in this manner 
may have been used first in association with a verb of the first 
person plural and subsequently may have acquired an extended 
use in association with other persons and numbers also. Then' the 
forms like ceyydmal may have sprung up. The form ceyymne^ 
is also found in use, 

GERUNDS: CEYYIYAR AND CEYYIYA: These njean 
exactly ^ for the purpose of doing \ Hence they qualify a word 
which denotes an action previous to that denoted by itself. These 
two are practically extinct now. It is worth noting that the 
gerunds ceyyiyar and ceyyiya are similar in form to that of the 
finite verbs in the optative mood, of, nt vdliyar (P.N. 137.14); 
wf (Ka, T. Vol. 2.583.21), 

CEYARKU: This conveys the same sense as ceyyiyar and 
ceyyiya. In form it appears to be the fourth case of the verbal 
noun ceyal. It is similar to the form sariave in Vedic Sanskrit 
since both the forms are dative. Examples like vararku (to come) 
(P. N. 64. 7), valanceyarku (to go round in clock-wfise directing) 
(P. N. 6. 18) are very frequent in literary works. But in modern 
times the form ceyvatarku is more frequently used than the form 
ceyarku. 

CEYA : This conveys the same meaning as ceyyiyar, ceyyiya 
and ceyarkuj when it qualifies a finite verb, a participle, indeclin- 
able past particiciple or another gerund. This is sometimes used 
as an absolute. In examples like malai peyya, kulam nirainiaiu, 
(rain falling, the tank became full) the gerund denotes an 

action previous to that denoted by the verb nirainiaiu which 
follows it; and in examples like ndyiru pata, avan vanidn, (the 
sun setting, he came) the gerund pata denotes an action simul- 
taneous with that denoted by the verb vantdn which follows it: 
It may also denote an action subsequent to that denoted by the 
verb which it qualifies (e.g.) makkal cukamdy irukka tantai 
panan ceriidn. (The father amassed wealth so that his children 
may live happily.) This form has lived to the present day. 
Sometimes, the form ceyya takes its place. 

1. Ancana vannan-en ji^dr-uyir nay aka ^x-alame 

(my dear life-giver, blue in colour as collyrium, not 
ruling.) . . , , . (Kampar, kuka. 14.) 
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. CEYiNz This means * if you do '. A similar infinhive 
is not found in Sanskrit This form ceyin is frequently used: in 
the works of ; the Sangam period, (e.g.) paricil nalkmmiyuyi^^ 
(if , you give presents) (P. N. 116. 5). This may be taken as an 
ablative infinitive. It is similar in form to the ablative infinitive 
ganid.h in Vedic Sanskrit, though they differ in sense. The form 
is gradually giving place to the form ceyM which is evidently a 
third case formed from the stem ceylit, (e.g.) enniyiruntal (if 
you have thought) (Kampar. A. 276. 88.) 

In the ancient period the negative form corresponding to 
ceyin is ceyinallaL (e,g.) nin kan perinaUdl (Ka. T. Vol. 2, 
524 , 8 ). In modern days the forms ceyydvitin and ceyydmitdl zro 
used instead. 

CEYTENA : This form is generally used as an absolute, though 
there are instances like vihdtakai periikena t^enftdum (Pzru 93» 
117) where it is used like other gerunds. It generally denotes 
the cause of the action denoted by the verb which follows it. 
e.g. putuppeyal poUntena kdvalar . . . mru ptdam parappi 
(Since there were new showers, shepherds having gone to new 
lands (Pattu. 323, 2 to 4) and hence it should invariably denote 
an action previous to that denoted by the verb which follows it. 
This form has almost died out. 

In addition to the above forms, Tolkappiyanar has 
mentioned the forms ceyiapin, ceytamun, ceytakkal^ ceymli^ 
ceyyitam, etc., which end in the words pin, man, etc. which 
denote time. 

Besides, the form ceyinum is used in the literature of the 
ancient period in the sense 'though one does', (e.g.) m ventinum 
(though you want) (Ka. T. Vol. 2,576,20). This is evidently 
formed from ceyin by the addition of the particle tint. This is 
to a certain extent parallel to the form krivdpi (krtvd+api) in 
Sanskrit, 

The author of the Viracoliyam mentions that the particles 
poruttu, ka, pan, iarku, van and a are added after roots to give 
the sense of iumanta (le.) gerunds.^ The examples for the 

L Mannum tumantam poruttu-k-ka-p-pari-tarku vau-a- 
. ■ • * ’ v-enfu 

Pannum-elir-fatu vin-pif^pU-akum pakaril-mu^pu 
Tmmya tgfud ialif^poruflAa p>-mi^mdatarcci 
XJn^iya-pdie^ru Uyva^p-^pmlam 

^ ^ ^ ■ (V.Tata) 
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same are found in the commentary under the same stanza 
They are iinnuiarporutht vantan (he came to eat), karka iarpari- 
yaiidn {he intended to read), patippdn vantan (he came to read,) 
poiarku ninainim (he thought to go), arivdn karutUmtu (he 
desired to know), unna vallan (he is able to eat). Here it is 
evident that the forms unnutarporuUu and poiarku are respec- 
tively the fourth case of the verbal nouns imnutal and potal. 
The forms karka and unna come under the same category as 
ceya mentioned by Tolkappiyanar. In the case of patippdn and 
arivan in the sentences ‘patippdn vantan’ and ‘ arivdn karui- 
iuntu, they may have been originally finite verbs and were later 
on taken as gerunds. 

How this happened may thus be explained. Tolkappiyanar 
recognises the use of a number of finite verbs wfithout conjunc- 
tive particles, in syntactic agreement with the same subject. i 
It does not require much effort to see that collocations of this 
kind — puiiiydnai vantaiu kdnpdn ydn tankmen (I stayed to see 
the new elephant) (Ka. T. Vol. 2, 592, 7), collindn ... ierruvdn 
(Kampar. A. 213, 16), panam cerppdn patippdn varuvdn (he came 
to read so that he might earn money) (Colloq.) — may have led 
to forms like kdnpdn, cerppdn, patippdn, being taken as gerunds 
in the sense of cerkka and patikka. 

Similarly he says that the particles d, ittu, tu, u and i are 
added to roots to convey the sense of tvdnia.^ The examples 
for the same are, as given in the commentary, unnd-p-pdndn, 
untittu-p-pondn, untu-pondn, pukuntu-pdndn, pukku-p-pondn, 
and colli-ninrdn. Of these a, tu and i have already been men- 
tioned. The particle ittu is evidently the indeclinable past 
participle of the root itu and it seems to have been used in the 
colloquial speech at the time of the author of the Viracoliyam 
as a particle giving the sense of tvdnta. The iormpukku may have 
originally been pukku and u may have been shortened to u. 

The author of the Neminatam has omitted the forms ceyyiyar 

and ceyyu mentioned by Tolkappiyanar, since such forms may 

; — — 

L Avaitdm 

Tattan kilavi y-atukkuna varinum 

Ettirat tdnum peyar-muti pinave, (Tol. Col, 429.) 

2. m-i^v-v-inoiiyyu m-arum-pulavar 

Erun-karuttd v-iru-tolir k-onritin munpu-ninru 
Memm-poruMdtu vin^pin-varu-mikka tan-peyare 
Pdvum-tuvdntam^^a tam-enruraippar pani-moUye, 

(V, Tat. 9.) 
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have gone out 'of use in his time, incorporated the forms ending 
in d and mentioned by the author of the Viracoliyam and has^ 
added another form ending in pdkkiiJ 

' The author of Nannul has mentioned all the forms noted by : 
Tolkappiyanar except ceyarku and adopted the forms ending in 
d, mn and pan from the author of the Viracoliyam and' the forms 
ending in pdkku from the author of the Neminatam,“ 

Cenavaraiyar in his commentary under ToL Col 229 men- 
tions the form ending in pdkku and also other forms ending in 
di as ceytdl and mal as ceyydpial (negative), etc. (e.g.) otifi# 

. kiifmpaidmal (Cilap. 57. 9.) 

Naecinarkkiniyar in his commentary under the same sutra 
adds a form ending in vdkku. 

The author of the Ilakkanavi|akkam repeats what has been 
said by the author of the Nannul^ 

WHAT IS THE PROBABLE ORIGIN OF THE FORMS 
ENDING IN PAKKXJ AND VAKKfJ? There are three instances 
where the suffix pdkku is used in the KuraL They are found in the 
Kuraj, 136, 164 and 1312. In the first two, the word patupdkku 
appears and in the last, enpdkku» From the context they mean 
only patuial and ennuiaL Pdkku^ here, may be understood as a 
suffix added to a root to form a verbal noun denoting the action 
alone. Thus a form like patupdkku may be analysed into the 
root patUf the formative suffix pu and dkku the noun form of the 
root dM. But the forms tndxng in pdkku and vdkku mentioned 
by the authors of the Neminatam and the Nannul and Naccinark- 
kiniyar are gerunds. Naecinarkkiniyar quotes a sentence < punar- 
iam-cevan4aru-pdkktt-c-cenrdn* ex^Lxnple of the gerund 

ending in pdkku and quotes a colloquial expression < kolvdkku 
mnidn' as an example of the gerund ending in vdkku. They are 
very rarely used in literature. What could have been their origin? 


L Ceytu ceya-c-c-ceyyd'-c ceyyiya ceytena-c 
Ceypu ceyin-ceyar kenpamvum-moy-kulaldy 
Pin-mun~pan pdkkum piravum vinai-y-ecca-c 
Con^-mun vakuttor tunivu, (N, N. Col. 43.) 

2 . Ceytu ceypu ceyyd-c ceyyu-c 

Ceytena-c ceya-c ceyin ceyyiya ceyyiyar 
Van-pan pakkina pira 

Ainton r-drum mukkdiam-um (Na* 343.) 

(LV.246.) S^e4u.Zsupm. ■ 


3 . 
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■ . Unpakku md kalmkku m.ay have arisen through haplology as 
crippled forms of tmpdkktikku and kolmkkdku^ the dative singular 
oiimpakku and kolvakku. ■ 

■ The author of the Pirayokavivekam has mentioned only the 
ioTiJis ceyya-i ceyyUf ceypUf ceyifi, ceytdlf ceytu and ceya and coins 
the following siitras to make these forms correspond to those in 
Sanskrit: — ^ceyyd-c^-ceyyu-c^ccypu veneccan’-kamime^ namule yap'- 
penal dkum* ^ enaven eccam itiyenal dkum^ ^ ceyin ceytdlena-c^ 
ceppum irantinai iiicei ienpar ariniicindre \ These mean that 
the forms ceyya, ceyyu and ceypu, respectively correspond to the 
forms in Sanskrit ending in khamun (e.g. cauran kdram in 
caurankaram dkrdsaU)^ namul {e.g, smdram smdram).2.nd'yap 
(e*g. aiagamya); the form cepiena corresponds to krivd Hi; the 
forms ceyin and correspond to kardii cei. He also 

mentions that the form ceytu corresponds to krtvd and ceya to 
kartum. Since no useful purpose is served by these sutras of 
correspondence, I think they are unnecessary in a treatise on 
Tamil grammar. 

In colloquial speech only the form ceytu remains for the 
indeclinable past participle, the forms c^ya and ceyiarku for the 
gerund, ceyin and ceyidl to denote condition and ceyidlum and 
ceyinum to denote contrast in the affirmative; and in the negative 
voice ceyydmal (e. g. kuraipatdmal (Cilap. 57. 9) for the 
indeclinable past participle, ceyydmal iruppaiarku for the gerund 
and ceyydmal irunidl md ceyydmal itunidhim to denote con- 
dition and contrast respectively. The presence of many forms 
for the gerund in the affirmative in the ancient Tamil and only a 
few in the modern period reminds one of the similar process of 
change in the history of Sanskrit infinitives. 

3,23, ITAI-C^COL: 3.231. DEFINITION i ToMppiymm 
mentions in the sutras 

Itai-y-ena-p patuva peyarotum vinaHy-otum 
Natai-per r-iyalum tamakkiyal p-ilave, (ToL CoL 249.) 
Avaitdm 

Munnum pinnu moli^y’^aUittu varutalum 
Tam-m4ru tiritalum piritava nilaiyalum 
Annavai y-elld m-uriya v-enpa, (ibid. 251.) 

Avaitdm 

Punariya nilai^^iiai-p porunilai-k-kutanavum 
Vinai-ceyan marunkir kdlamotu varunavtim 
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Werrumai-p porupmyi n-tirupd kunmum ^ ; ' 
Acai’-nilai-k kilavi y-dki varunavum 
J cai’-mrai-k-kilavi y-^dki varunavum 
Taitan kurippu foruUcey kimavum 
Oppil valiydr porul-cey kiinavmn^enm 
A-p’-pan pinave numlun kdlai, (ibid, 250.) 

that has no separate existence of its own# it is used 

along with nouns and verbs either as a part of them or before or 
after them and consists of the fiexional increments# personal 
terminations of verbs, case-suflGixes, particles added for the sake 
of euphony or for making up the quantity of verse, particles 
of conjunction and interjection, and those denoting comparison, 
etc. From this it is clear that itai-c-col in Tamil corresponds to 
praiyayas and nipdias in Sanskrit. The author of the Neminatam 
repeats the idea contained in Tol. Col. 250 only.i The author 
of the Nannul summarises in one sGtra^ all that is said by Toi- 
kappiyanar, in the three sutras mentioned above. The author of 
the Ilakkanavilakkam^ and the Tonnulvilakkam^ more or less 
repeait what is said by Nannular. All the commentators of the 
Tolkappiyam and the later grammarians think that Tol, Col. 249 
deals with the definition of ifai-c-coL 

But it seems to me that Tolkappiyanar did not intend either 
ToL Col. 249 or all the three sutras Tol, Col. 249, 251 and 250 
for the purpose of defining itai-c-col ; for, the most important 
feature of itai-c-col is that it is a praiyaya or formative element 
or a nipdia. This is suggested by the name itauc-col which 

1. Cdriyai-y-d y-onra l-urupdta ran-kurippin 
Erum porupdta ninricai-y-dy-p’-pertal 
Vinai-^c-corklr rata I4cai-niraitiu meval 
Anaitte y-iial-c-co l-alavu^ (N. N. Col. 50.) 

2. Vdrrumdi vinai cdriyai oppu urupukal 
Tattam porula icai-nirai acai-nilai 
Kurippe n-en-pakutiyin tanitiiya l-inri-p 
Peyarinum vitpaiyinum pin-mun oritattu 

Onrum palavum van tonruva t-itai-c-col, (Na. 420.) 

3. V drrumai vinai-cd riyat’-y-op purupukal 
Tattam porula v-icdi’-nirai y'^acai-nilai 
I-t-tira m-elir ranittiya l-infi^p 
PeyatMuM vinaiyinum pin-^mu^ ^n-drAtattA 
O'^fum pcdavUm’-vafP to^i^d't-'tfaiccoi* (I. V* 251*) 

4„ T.V. 130. ; 
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means ‘ the side word That this is his idea is well seen from 
the sutra 

I tai-c-col l-ellam verrumai-c colle. {Tol. Col. A55,) 

where he says that every itai-c-col is verruinai-c-col. Here 
evidently means differentiating element, i. e. an 
element which differentiates the relation between the governing 
base or word to which it is appended and the following verb. 
For instance the case-suf&x ai in ‘ irdmanai’ specifically defines 
the character of raman’s relation to the following verb as its 
object, since the stem irdmaii, by itself, admits of several kinds 
of relation such as the subject, instrument, recipient, etc. 
Similarly a in vantana makes the assertive verb vantan an 
interrogative verb and so on. 

Having suggested that itai-c-col is a formative element or a 
nipata, Tolkappiyanar says in Tol. Col. 249 and 251 that it does 
not possess a separate existence, but is used as a part of nouns or 
verbs or before or after either of them. He then enumerates 
them in detail in Tol. Col. 250. 

3-232. IS ITAI-C-COL VACAKA OR DYOTAKAf Cena- 
varaiyar and Teyvaccilaiyar mention in their commentary on 
Tol. Col. 249 that the word ‘tamakkiyalpila’ suggests that 
itai-c-col is not a vacaka but only dyotaka, i.e. it does not have 
a meaning of its own, but only suggests that the noun or verb 
which it accompanies has a particular meaning. They have 
said so, I think, in imitation of a class of Sanskrit grammarians 
who hold that upasargas or prepositions and the case suffixes m 
Sanskrit are dyotaka and not vacaka. For instance in upakaroti 
the element upa does not have any meaning of its own, but 
suggests that the root kr in upakaroti means to help, though it 
can have other meanings elsewhere. Similarly, the case suffixes 
suggest that the base is an object to a verb, recipient, etc. 

But I think that this is not quite consistent with the defini- 
tion given by Tolkappiyanar that col is that which has a mean- 
ing.i I have already said in 3.1 supra that Tolkappiyanar seems 
to follow the opinion of the Sanskrit logicians. According to the 
latter even the praiyayas zre vacaka. Besides, even those Sans- 
krit grammarians who think that upasargas and case suffixes are 


1, Ella-c collum porul-kurit tana-v-e. (Tol. Col; 155). 
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dy oiaka , take the verbal terminations to be ■ mcaka^ and : ■ not 
dydiaka^ 

ii that be so, one may ask . what the importance of the 
word * iamakkiyalpila Vin the sutra Tol. Col. 249 is. It evidently 
suggests that itai-c-col does not have a separate existence of its 
own outside nouns or verbs or the sentence made up of nouns or 
verbs. ■ ' 

3.233. PARALLELS : The sentence ^ itai-y-enappaimm. 
peyarotum vinaiyotum nataiperriyalum ' in ToL CoL 249 seems 
to find a parallel in ^ tipasargd vimsaiirarihavdcakdh saheUi- 
fdbhydm (R. V. P. 12.6), Here one may point out that the 
latter deals only with tipasargay while the former deals with 
praiyayas and all nipdias. But the expression ^ saheiardhhymn * 
is so beautifully translated by Tolkappiyanar into ^peyarotum 
vinaiyotum * that it may apply to all praiyayas and nipdias. 

Besides it seems to me that Tolkappiyanar in giving a list of 
itai^-col with their meanings in itai-y4yal may have had for his 
model the first chapter of Yaska's Nirukta where Yaska deals 
with nipdias. The following parallels may be noted:— 

1. cirappotu , . , dkdramme (which means the particle d 

is used to denote superiority.) Tol. CoL 256: 
cit * . \ pujdydm (Y. TSi. 33,12,) {pUjd—drappu,) 

2. pirinilai . . . dkdramme (which means the particle d is 

VLStd in pirinilaL) Tol, Col. 256: 
aha iti ca ha Hi ca vinigrahdrthtydu (Y. N. 37.2.) 
(vin ig ra ha—pirin ilai, ) 

3. aniil dhka^v^acainilai-k-Ulavi (which means that the 

the words aniil, dhka are used simply to make up 
the quantity of the verse.) Tol. Col. 267: 
athdpi padapurand idamu iadu (Y. N. 37.4) {pada-^ 
purana :=== acainilaHk-kilavL) 

3.234. Prepositions in Tamil are very rare. That which 
approximates to it in early literature is kon in konnUr, Konnur 
is mentioned by the author of the Piraydkavivekam as a com- 
pound having the nipdia kon as the first member. ^ It may be 
said to be similar in form to upagrdmam in Sanskrit. In the 
later periods the nouns like kai in iraiyiliydka-k-kai-k-kontu 
(S. L I. iii, i, 44.6), piiram in puran’-kotuUdn are considered as 
prepositions, (c. f. P. V. 45, comm.) 

1. ^Konnur^ ena awiyaya-pUrva-patam-dy vanfa '’^awiyayl- 
PdvuM-dkiya mu'i^-moli-y-itm-c-^colwrum^ ,^(P.V. 23 comm.) 
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VRI-C-COLi ZMi* DEFINITION: Tolkappiyaiiar 
mentions in the sCtra 

Uri^c-coT ktlavi mrikhih kalai 

Icai’-y^inun htTippinum panpinun idnri--p 

Pey annum vinaiyinu ntey4atti mar i 

Oru^cor pala-poruf k-tirimai tonrinum 

P ala-col l-oruporut k-urimai ionrinum 

Payilaia vaTrai-p payinravai cariii-t 

Taiia ntarapir cenru-nilai marunkin 

E-c-col l-ayimim porul veru-kilaiiaL (Tol. CoL 297®) 

that uri-c-col in its detailed significance denotes icai^ knrippu and 
panpu. Its form undergoes modification in nouns and verbs* 
It may have many meanings or it may have the same meaning 
as others of its kind and it is to be explained in literature by 
means of words ordinarily current in the world. 

All the commentators of the Tolkappiyam mistake that this 
sutra defines uri-c-coL Cenavaraiyar feeling that the statement 
<that it has many meanings, etc/ is out of place in the sutra 
dealing with definition, says that though the author states that it 
is used in nouns and verbs with its form modified, etc*, it should 
be defined as that which denotes icai, hirippu znd panpuJ^ 
Teyva-ccilaiyar says that, since Tolkappiyanar has mentioned 
uri-c-col zs kuraiccorkilavi in Elutiaiikaram, it is identical with 
in Sanskrit. 2 

The author of the Nerainatam summarises Tol. CoL 297 in 
N, N* CoL 56. The author of the Nannul defines that uri-c-col is 
that which is exclusively used in poetry, which cannot be separa- 
ted from nouns and verbs and which denotes one kuna7n or qmliiy 
or many qualities.^ The author of the Ilakkanavilakkam reproduces 
the idea contained in Tol. CoL 297 with the modification that it 


L Mey-fafu-mdralum oru-cor pala-porut-kuri~mai~y-unt, 
pala-col oru-porupkurimaiyum uri-c-corku unmaiydn olinarenum^ 
uri-c-corku ilakkanam-dvatu icai kurippu-p panpennum porut- 
kuriyavay varutaleyam. (ToL CoL 297, cena.) 

2. Bluitatik'drattul itanai kurai-c-cor-kilavi enm otinamai- 
ydl, vatanul-dciriydr tatu enr'^ kuri-y-itta corkale ivai-y-enr^ 
kollappatum, (ToL col. 292, Teyva.) 

3* Pal-vakai-p panpum pahar-peya r-dhi 
Oru-kunam pala-kunan taluvi-p peyar-vinai 
Ormd ceyyutku uriyana uri-c-coL (Na, 442). 
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is used either as vinai-p-poU (verb in imitation) m&peyar-p-poli 
(noun in imitation) or as the base of nouns or verbs and men- 
tions in his commentary on the same that kariippu, civappu are 
peyar-p-poli and uni, lava are vinai-p-poli in the same way as 
Cenavaraiyar has done under Tol. Col. 297. Besides, he states 
that there are some Tamil grammarians who hold that uri-c-col 

is mostly found in poetry. 

It seems to me that Tol. Col. 297 does not deal with the 
definition of uri-c-col. If it deals with it, all the lines except the 
first two are out of place, as is suggested by Cenavaraiyar. Its 
definition is suggested by the name uri-c-col. Uri-c-col does 
not mean the word belonging to only poetry as Nannular thinks, 
nor the word denoting quality belonging to objects as Cena- 
varaiyar and others think. It means the word denoting the 
independent part of a noun or verb; for the word urimai means 
‘right' and hence independence. Its nature in form is clearly 

expressedinthesutra— 

EhiUu-p-pirin ticaitia l-im^iiyal p-inre. (Tol. Col. 395.) 
which may "be translated thus:—' It is not in its nature capable of 
being further analysed ’. This and the word kurai-c-corkilavi 
mentioned in the last but one sutra of EluUaiikaram clearly 
suggest that Mfi-c-co/ is the root of nouns or verbs. It cannot be 
taken to be identical with Sanskrit d/»a/M as mentioned by 
Teyvaccilaiyar since dhotu is, according to the Sanskiit Giam- 
marians, a verbal root and since Tolkappiyanar has not suggested 
anywhere in his work that all nouns are derived from verbal 
roots. Teyvaccilaiyar seems to have said so thinking that Tol- 
kappiyanar follows the theory of Sakatayana and Nairuklas that 
all nouns are derived from verbal loots.^ But it seems to me 
that he follows the theory of Gargya and another section of 
Sanskrit grammarians who hold that it is not necessary that all 
nouns should have been derived from verbal roots.® The chief 
reason for the latter view is that neither Tolkappiyanar nor the 
later grammarians have attempted to derive all nouns from verbal 
roots. Hence uri-c-col may be taken as the nominal or verbal 

foot. ^ ^ 

1 Taira namani myatajmui SskatSyanS mirukia-sama- 

, ' . (y.N, 56, 2.) 

yo^co, . \ 

2. i'/a sarvSnl ity eva g&rgyp potyakara^nSn caite, 

- (Y. N. 56,3.) 
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3.242. NATURE OP URI-C-COL: If so, what is the purpose 
served by Tol, Col. 297 ? I may say that it explains it. The 
pzct *icaiyinum kurippinum panpinum ionri ’ means ‘ used to 
denote icai (sound) kurippu (feeling) and panpu (jati=gems 
gMMa— quality or kriya '=aclion ’). The part ‘ oriicol palapomt 
kurimai ionrinmn ’ means ‘ though the same root can have 
different meanings '. The part ‘ palacol ornporut kurimai ionri- 
nmn’ means ‘ though different roots are used in same sense’. 
The part ‘ payilatavarrai payinravai cartii . . . kilattaV means 
‘ one should explain the meaning of the root which is not 
current by one which is current 

3.243. URI-Y-IYAL IN TOLKAPPIYAM AND YASRA’S 
NIRUKTA: A close examination of the first sutra in this section 
(uri-y-iyal) and those that follow, and the second, third and fourth 
chapters of Yaska’s Nirukta shows that Tolkappiyanar may have 
had Nirukta for his model. The portion ‘ oriicol palaporut 
kurimai tonrinum ' has a parallel in ‘ ekarthant anekasabdam 
iiyeiadtiktam (Y, N, 265.1). ’ The portion * palacol oruporui 
kurimai tonrinum’ has a parallel in ‘ aiha yanyanekdrthdni eka- 
iabdani tanyatb anukramisyamah (Y. N. 266.2) ’. The expres- 
sion ‘ payilatavarrai ’ has a parallel in ‘ anavagatasamskdrdn 
ca nigamdn (Y. N. 266.3). The expression ‘ velippatu colle’ 
has a parallel in ‘ samvijnat&ni tdni’ in the sentence ‘ tadyatra 
svara samskarau samarthau pradesikena gunena anvitdu syatdni 
samvijnatdniiani’ (Y,1A. 56A). 

The list of uri-c-col given by Tolkappiyanar may be divided 
into that which deals with verbal roots and that which deals with 
nominal roots. For instance, the words vdrtal, pdkal, ilrttal etc., 
in Tol. Col. 317 & 318 denotes only the verbal roots var, pd, Ur 
exactly in the same way as dvayati, bhavaii, veti, etc. given in Y.N. 
page 195, relate, helate, etc., in page 197 of the same, etc. The 
words vilumam, cirmai, karuvi mentioned in Tol. Col. 353 and 
354 are similar to ■inahat, budhnah, etc. given in Y. N. page 213. 
But at the same time, it should be borne in mind that Tolkap- 
piyanar does not seem to have incorporated in Tamil grammar 
the theory of the Nairuktas that all nouns are derived from 
verbal roots. 

It may be interesting to note that the Tamil word uru found 
in the sutra ‘uru iava natii . . mikuti ceyyum porula’ (Tol. Col. 
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299) and the Sanskrit word uru in ‘uru tmi ptiru . . . Hi 
dvadasa bahummani (Y.N. 212.1) both head the list of words 
having the sense ‘much’. The Tamil grammarians have not 
been ’able to satisfactorily explain the derivation of the Tamil 
•uru’ and the Tamil ‘tava’ in the sense of ‘much’. But a con- 
sideration of the Nirukta parallel indicated above {uru turn . .) 
might help any one in equating the Tamil uru and tava in the 
sense of ‘much’ with Sanskrit uru and tiivi in the same sense, and 
in appreciating the correspondence between the two sets of words 
both on the phonological and semantic sides. The way in which 
Tolkappiyanar frames a list of words whose derivation cannot be 
ascertained — such as nani, kati — is very similar to the manner in 
which Yaska frames a list of asamvijUdta words Ixkt jahd, nidhd, 
etc. in pp. 267 and 269 of the Nirukta, 

Besides, Tolkappiyanar first gives the list of roofs which 
have the same meaning and then only roots which have different 
meanings. In Nirukta too, list of words having the same 
meaning is given in the second and third chapters and the list 
of those having different meanings is given in the fourth and 
fifth chapters. 

On considering the above points, it may be clear that Tol, 
Col. 294 does not deal with the definition of Vri-c-col. The 
statement of Nannular that it is used only in poetry was made on 
account of the mistaken notion that only the words like uru, 
tava, nani, etc. whose derivation is believed to be obscure are 
uri-c-col. • He seems to have failed to note the sutra ‘velippafu 
colie hlatial ventd, velippata vdra uriccorimena' (Tol. Col. 298) 
which means that the uri-c-col which are in use are not men- 
tioned here and only those which are not in use, are men- 
tioned. 

I really wonder how Cenavaraiyar and the author of 
Ilakkanavilakkam countenance the opinion of Nannular that 
uri-c-col is found only in poetry as an alternative theory. The 
reason for this, it seems to me, is that they may have mistaken 
vilumam, ctrmai, etc, mentioned in Tol. Col. 353 for noun 
forms, since they say that karuppu, civappu, etc. are peyar-p-poli 
while such forms evidently represent nominal roots as explained 

above. 

From the above arguments one can very well see that it 
would not be correct to say that all words are uri-c-col, as the 
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aiitlior of, the' Pirayokavivekam has said in one place (P» 18 ^ 

comm. p. 31.) or to include if in ito-c-col as the same gram- 
marian has done in another place (P. V. 42, comm.); nor would 
it be correct to define fw-c-col as ^ one of a few indeclinables 
which always have the force of adjective or adverbl. 

4. Word-formation and Compounds. 

44. WORD-FORMATION: It seems to me that according 
to Tolkappiyanar that words, generally nouns and verbs, are 
formed by suffixing one or more ifai-c-col to uri-c-colf as kariyan^ 
kariyalf etc. or by suffixing itai-c-col to nouns or verbs as 
mlaiyan^ unnenai, etc. 

The author of the Viracoliyam, in imitation of Paiiini's 
grammar, names the suffixes that are added to words as taddhita 
and gives their list in V. Tat. 1, 4 and 5. They are an^ 

Inan^ eyant etc.; maif am, pu, tu, vu, kdhn, etc.; and acci, dtti, 
ani, atti, al, at, i, etc. The examples given by the commentator for 
the same are valaiyan, vetiyan, ktiUnan, vainateyan, etc.; valimai, 
nilam, melippu, valitu, melivu, kurukkam, etc.; parakci, 
velldiii, pdrppani, vanndtii, etc. Here an unnecessary mixing-up 
of Sanskrit iaddhiia pratyayas and Tamil pratyayas has been 
done; for instance, Ina in kullna and eya in vainaieya are 
Sanskrit pratyayas; ihe pratyayas given in V. Tat. 4 are strictly 
speaking kri pratyayas; but the author of the Viracoliyam seems 
to take it that valimai, kurukkam, etc. are formed from the nouns 
vali, kuru, etc., which, in his opinion, are formed from the 
roots val, kur, etc. But we do not find such verbal forms as 
val and kur. As regards the third list the same confusion made. 
The Sanskrit word brdhmanastri, if Tamilised, becomes fdrppa- 
naiii and pdrppanacci. Hence acci and aiti are not, strictly 
speaking, suffixes. The word vanndtii is evidently formed from 
vanndn + attu (cariyai) + ^, where the n of vanndn is dropped. 
Hence all the suffixes noted in V. Tat, 5 could be brought 
under i, al and dU Similarly he makes mention of kri pratyayas 
in V. Tat. 3 and 4. 

He forms the nominative case of nouns by adding cu 
and then dropping it, in direct imitation of Panini's grammar. 


1. T, L. p. 
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Nannular takes the forms nata, va, etc. as the roots like the 
author of the Vlracoliyam;! but does not agree that cemmai, 
CjVMWrtf, etc. are derived from verbs, but says that they are 
pakappaiam or indivisible words. 

According to him, the case forms of nouns are framed by 
adding case-suffixes to nouns are participial nouns, e.g. kannanai, 
ponenai ; cariyai may be inserted before the case-suffix; the 
verbal forms are formed by adding the tense sign followed by the 
personal terminations to the roots in general. 

All the later grammarians follow Nannular* except the 
author of the Pirayokavivekam, who follows the author of the 
Viracoliyam. The parallelism between V. Tat. 2 and 3 and P. V. 
51 and 32 is striking. He devides taititan into three as c&maniya- 
iaitiian, avviyataUiian, and pavatattUmr?, and enumerates them 
ijii P. V. 30 to 34. The difference between the author of the 
Viracoliyam and that of the Pirayokavivekam is that the latter 
does not mix the Tamil suffixes with Sanskrit suffixes though 
he imports the Sanskritic technical terms. 

4.2. COMPOUNDS-. 4.21. MEANING OF THE WORD 
‘ TOKAl The word that is chosen by Tolkappiyanar to denote 
compounds is tokai. The word tokai is derived from the root 
‘ iokii’ which means to elide and also to join together. Cena- 
varaiyar^ mentions that there are two schools of interpretation of 

1. Manniya-clr-vata nulir-cara-paca v-enru-vantu 
riinwiya-tatu-k kalin-/>o/»-/>o/a-f tokU-tamilkkum 
Panniya-tatu-k kalai-p-pataittu-k~kolka munnihiyin 
Unniya-v-eva l-orumai-c-coT-p5nrula kifkokkave. 

(V.Tat. 1.) 

2. Nata-va mati-ci vitu-ku ve-vai 
No-p-po vau-V'Uri nun-porun tirun-tin 
Tey-pSr celvav val-ke l-a.-.kenru 
Innavai mutala v-ella vinaiyun 

Terinilai vinaiyin mutanilai y-akum. (I. V. 43‘) 

Nata, va, un, tin itfotakkattana vinai-p-paka-p-patam. 

(ibid. 40, comm.) 

3 ComOi tiiyOrfn-ov vtyatn-povo ttiGnictto-i tattltafi-vstu 

' (P.V. 30.) 

4 . V errumai-y-urupum uvama-v-urupum um-m-aiyum vinai- 
c-col-l-trumpanpu-c-col-l-lrun tokutalk rokai-y-ayina v-enparum, 
a-v-v-a-p-poranmel irantum palarum-Shiya corkal pUavu-patm 
orrumai-p~pata-i tam-^ul4yaUalk Zokai-y-ayim v-enp&rum-ena 
irltkattl aclnyan Col. 412, Cena.) 
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Ihe viord tokai ; one adopts the first meaning of the root toM 
and thinks that tokai is that where the case-suffixes, the particle 
urn, the particles of comparison, the ending of panpu-f-peyar and 
the ending of verbs are dropped and the other adopts the second 
meaning and thinks that tokai is that in which two or more 
words are joined together. He belongs to the latter school and 
condemns the former school for the following two reasons:— 
( 1 ) According to their interpretation even the expressions ceytan 
porul and iruntan matatiu vaonld become tokai since the case- 
suffixes ai and kan have been respectively dropped after the 
words porul and matattu. (2) Even those who hold the former 
theory cannot but accept the unitary nature of a compound. 
These two reasons cannot stand if tokai is taken to be that in 
which two are more words or joined together by dropping case- 
suffixes, etc. Besides, Tolkappiyanar himself describes the unitary 
nature of compounds in the sutra 

Eila-t iokai-y-u nt-oru-con nataiya. (Tol. Col. 420.) 
and dropping of case-suffixes, etc., in the sutra 

Paiipu-toka varuun kilavi y-dnt(m 
' Ummai tokka peyar-vayi n-anum 

Verrumai tokka peyar-vayi n-anum 

Irru-nin riyalu m-anmoli-t tokai-y-e. (Tol. Col. 418.) 

where he deals with anmolittokai or bahuvrthi compound. 
Hence the choice of the word ‘ tokai’ shows the genius of Tol- 
kappiyanar. It may be very interesting to note here that the 
Sanskrit name ‘ samasa ’ also, while it explicitly refers to com- 
position, also implicitly conveys the idea of curtailment as may 
be seen from the contrast between the Sanskrit words vyasa and 
samasa. The interpretation of the word tokai by Cenavaraiyar 
and Teyvaccilaiyar is possibly based upon the obvious meaning 
of the word samSsa (composition). Though Teyvaccilaiyar gives 
this interpretation of tokai under Tol. Col. 412, he takes into 
consideration the other meaning also in the word tokku in panpu 
toka . . . (Tol. Col. 418). 

The author of the Virac 6 li 3 ^m, though he fakes tokai to 
correspond to the term samasa^ (composition^ clearly mentions 
the elision of case-suffixes, etc. in the former member of the 
compound (V. T. 1 ). The author of the Pirayokavivekam, on the 
other hand, says that he agrees with Cenavaraiyar and repeats 
the reasons assigned by him (P. V. 19, comm. p. 34). 


A NOTE ON THE NAME DAgARtPAKA. 


BY 

V. Raghavan, b. a. (Hons.), 


Research Student in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

We ordinarily understand by the word Dasarupaka the ten 
main varieties of drama, contrasting that word with Uparupaka, 
about twenty subsidiary varieties of dramatic performances. 
It is said that the former are the major types of drama and the 
latter minor. Sanskrit writers on Dramaturgy also have made 
such a distinction between the two, vis., that the Da&rupa is 
Natya {i. e.) Rupaka or perfect drama with all the 
four Abhinayas and other Ahgas, such as music and 
that it is the presentation of Rasa, which means that the 
Dasarupaka denotes a class of major dramas, big in theme, 
having the development of one emotion and that consequently 
the Dasarupaka is called Rasabhinaya or Vakyarthabhinaya; but 
that Uparupaka makes music sometimes predominant and 
generally subordinates or totally omits Vacikabhinaya or speech, 
as a result of which there is full scope for action or Abhinaya, 
Sattvika and Angika, that they are therefore not called drartia, 
Rupaka, strictly, but only Nrtya depicting only Bhava and not 
Rasa, and that they are therefore Bhavabhinaya or Padarthabhi- 
naya. This distinction is similar to that between the Mahakavya 
and Muktakas. 


ci^ ^ II 

Saradatanaya, Bhi. Pra, Vll, p. 180. 

*iiwT?R 11 p* 

^ 51^ I • p* 254. 
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Pure Abhinaya, or rendering of a small connected theme or 
a number of isolated Muktaka-themes through the art of gesture, 
aided by music, is the chief characteristic which distinguishes the 
latter class. If it is pure dance done by one, there is the absence 
of Aharya and Sattvika Abhinayas and preponderance of Ahgika. 
The Vacika becomes a musical theme. Therefore inadequate 
Vacika, Aharya and Sattvika produce Nrtya varieties. Natya or 
drama emphasises all and especially Sattvika Abhinaya. It tries 
to have as much LokadharmI, Realism or Natural conditions, as 
possible, whereas in Nritya there is a maximum amount of 
idealism, Natyadharmi. 

Kumarasvamin on Prataparudriya, p. 72, Bala. M. edn. 
The former class comprises perfect dramas dominated by 
Vacikabhinaya or speech. The latter therefore can only be 
called varieties of dance, Nrtya. The Dasarupaka is considered 
Vacika-pradhana. A certain formula of gesture, as given by 
Bharata, Nandikesvara and others, denotes many an object. 
When this gesture is not followed by speech also, its meaning 
will not be sufficiently clear. Similarly when the Vyabhicarins 
are acted, one is not sure what Rasa is being depicted, 
because a number of Vyabhicarins are common to two 
or more Rasas. So a drama, dealing with a big story with a 
unity of idea and Rasa, has necessarily to emphasise Vacika as the 

final and conclusive factor deciding the import. 

So it is perhaps that Bharata says of a drama— 





I.— II. 


But such a theoretical distinction and classification of drama 
and dramatic performances do not answer to the real facts of 
histoincal development. 

When the Bharata Na^a Sastra codified the art of drama 
of its time and before its time, there were available ten kinds of 
drama or dramatic performances. Not all of them were or could 
be called major varieties or perfect types of drama. The only 
perfect drama-types in, the scheme of Da^rupaka are two and 
they are the first two, Nataka and Prakarana. Bharata himself 
has recognised this by mentioning them at the head of the ten 
and by calling them (N. S. XX. 6-7), Saradatanaya 
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says more clearly that the first type called Nataka is the Prakrti, 
which does not mean that it is the source of other types histori- 
cally but means that it is the latest, the perfection of drama, 
historically speaking, in which can be found aspects of all the 
earlier and imperfect varieties. 

"il II Pra. Vlir, p. 221. 

The Vitlii and the Anka certainly do not represent major 
varieties. The VithI is the predecessor of the Prahasana. The Pra- 
hasana can live by itself as a separate type of perfect drama even 
though its character and features are available to an extent in the 
Nataka and amply in the Prakarana. The Vithi of course died 
early and we have no old specimens of the Vithi now preserved. 
Bharata's Natya Sastra actually gives in many places evidences for 
the disappearance of the Vithi into the body of the Prahasana, the 
Prakarana and the Nataka, both as part of the Prastax-ana and 
of the drama itself. The Samavakara, the Ihamrga, the Dima and 
the Vyayoga represent the Uddhatai or Aviddha types of drama, 
being heroic in theme. They are the early specimens of dramatic 
performances depicting fights amongs Devas and Asuras. 
The Asura Vijaya (N.S. I, 59) and the Ararta Mathana (N.S. IV. 
2—4), described as a Samavakara were the first dramatic per- 
formances. Then when Brahman took Bharata’s troupe to 
Siva's abode, the theme of Tripura-daha described as a Dima was 
enacted. (N.S. IV, 10.) The Samavakara, the Dima, the Ihampga 
and the Vyayoga are x'ery similar to each other. Bharata refers 
us to the other while describing each of these. He gives the 
Ihamrga as similar to the Vyayoga and the Vyayoga as similar to 
the Samavakara. {Vide N. S. XX, Sis. 82-85 and 95-99.) 

*IIT (§^) ^l4 ^ 'k {^l|ST I 

fciinsiq % (I 

The Vyayoga is also described as an one-act Samavakara, with 
the hero as an epic king and not as;^ god. (N.S. XX. 95 — 96.) 
These, by the influeuce of the Mahi^Svyas and'the growing mytho- 
logical legends, gradually perfected thcidaselves into the heroic type 

- - • • 1. • Vide my paper oa 'Hie Madras ; Vo!. VI, 

No. 4. ' \ 
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Nataka; The tendency to depict men of soceity, their habits and 
ridiculousness, this old, natural and native tendency of man began 
with small imperfect types like Vithi, grew into Prahasana and 
perfected itself into Prakarana. That the farcical and satirical 
type, the Prahasana, was of very early origin is proved by N.S. 
XXXVI, 29— 37. 

When the Prakarana and the Nataka were being reached, 
there was however a need for variety of interest which 
resulted in a mutual exchange of features. Thus Suddha 
varieties of Prakarana rose which were not in any way different 
from Nataka, except in the fact of the hero not being a 
king of puranic glory, Prakhyata. Similarly the Nataka got such 
features as the Vidusaka for comic relief. Among the Natakas 
themselves the more serious among them, those dealing with 
gods or their incarnations must be earlier to those that deal 
with puranic kings. 

The Vithi was first done by one actor and then by twoh 
From the latter, the Prahasana rose. From the former, a new type 
with erotic and comic theme called the Bhana grew as a Mono- 
logue. Though the main feature of this also merged into the 
build of the Nataka and the Prakarana, it could live separately 
like the Prahasana. The Bhana especially gained a new lease of 
life, late in the history of Sanskrit literature, when, in South India 
especially, many specimens of it sprang up, the reason being the 
paucity of old specimens of this type and the ample opportunities 
it gave to a descriptive poet. The Misra or mixed variety of the 
Prahasana contained the Vithi in it. (N.S. XX, 111,) 





And the Vithi and the Prahasana were made part of the first of 
the three acts of the Samavakara. (N. S. XX, 70.) 

H II 

The remaining type in the Dasarupaka is the Utsrstikanka or 
simply Ahka. It has two varieties, one with 
and another with Bharata says that the latter shall 

be only an occasional case which means that in his time the 
Anka was slowly becoming less heroic and more popular in its 

i. Fide my paper in J. O. R. Madras; VI. 4, above referred 
to Fide N. S. XX. Si. 116, F , .' 
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I theme. The Ahka is, so to say, an epilogue or a sequel to a 

j Samavakara, Ihamrga, Dima or Vyayoga. These four plays 

I depict fights among gods and other Prakhyata heroes while 

' the Anka depicts the result of those fights; f.e., opens with the 

! close of the fights and begins with the wailings of the wife or 

; wives and other related persons of those killed. Thus this 

' one-act Karuna piece called Anka also goes with the heroic 

i class or the heroic dramatic thread in the Dasarupaka. 

, These ten were not the only plays which Bharata knew. Just 

I as the features of one were influencing the other and thus new 

I lypfis were growing and bigger and fuller dramas were created 

j before Bharata, so also the process was going on in the same 

manner after Bharata also. Perhaps the nomenclature < Dasa- 
: rupaka ' is older than Bharata, in whose time however there was 

i at least one more drama viz., the Natika. There is no reason in 

saying that it is not comprehended in the Dasarupaka because 
; it is only derived from the Nataka and the Prakarana. 

For, all the types including the Nataka and the Prakarana 
have developed only in exactly the same way as the Natika. 
The Natika is a result of the further coalition of the Nataka and 
^ the Prakarana. It has the latter’s features but has a King as its 

hero; but that King need not be a very famous puranic King 
of old.i It is quite reasonable that Visvanatha thought that the 
Natika is derived from both the Nataka and the Prakarana, 
having the rationale of its name in its greater resemblance to the 
Nataka and hence gave a sister derivative variety leaning more 
towards the Prakarana called the Prakaranika, i.e., a smaller type 
of Prakarana. There was however ho specimen of it as can be 
seen from Visvanatha’s remarks. 

“9R SWfara— 

JOTft I 

I’’ 

Dramatic varieties were thus increasing and the next codifi- 
cation after the Dasarupaka stage found in Bharata, is to be 

1. In this derivative type, there is a lot of discussion as to 
the real nature, number etc.* df hero, heroines etc. Abhinava here 
quotes many writers, LoIIata, 

■Vol, VI, No.fi. : 
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found in the now lost work of Kohala, which is often quoted by 
Abhinava and other writers and whose importance can siiffici-' 
ently be realised by the fact of Kohala appearing in the Bharata 
. Natya Sastra^ itself as the author of the Uttara Tantra which means 
the rest of the Natya Sastra. Kohala is handed down as the writer 
who first introduced^ noticed and described under the name 
^Uparupakas* the new forms of drama which sprung up after 
Bharata. The Uparupakas are not all of them minor ; they are 
not all of them small dance varieties ; they are not all of them 

only Nrtya or 5 they are not all of them devoid of 

speech, Vacikasunya, or full of music and gesture-— 

The Trotaka or Totaka, the Sattaka, not to mention the 
Natika, are alias much drama as the Nataka, the Prakarana and 
the Prahasana. They are more perfect as dramas than such re- 
presentatives of the Dasarupaka like the VithI and the Ahka. The 
Natika, the Prakaranika of Visvanatha, the Totaka and the Sattaka 
are therefore Vakyarthabhinaya and Rasabhinaya and thus 
cannot go into the same class called Uparupaka with pombi, 
Srigaditam, Rasakam etc., which are really only Padartha 
or Bhava Abhinaya and are, generally speaking, devoid of much 
Vacika and are full of music and gesturing. Saradatanaya 
recognises this fact that in the list of Uparupakas also there 
are dramas with Rasa or Vakyartha Abhinaya and that these, 
properly speaking, are not minor but form a supplementary list 
of dramas. 

mmm i Bha. Pra. vii, p. iso. 

Saradatanaya separates these, the Natika, the Totaka and the 
Sattaka and speaks in Chap. IX only of the rest, GosthI, pombi, 
etc., as Uparupakas or Nrtyatmaka varieties or Padarthabhinaya* 
Another difference is that the Nrtyaprabandhas are done by 

only one person; they are even as the Bhana among 

dramas. The danseuse personates all the persons involved in the 
songs which she sings and renders into gesture. The Lasya 
described by Bharata in Chap, XX and the South Indian 
Nautch are examples of this variety. Abhinava explains this 
difference at length towards the end of Chapter four, mentioning 
here many Nrtyaprabandhas or Uparupakas with their definitions. 
He shows how drama, acted by many taking the part of all the 


2. N. S. I, 26 and XXXVL 65 and 71. 
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personsi' differs from varieties of d or Nrtya like Ragakavya^ 
Boiiibi etc. ■ The quality of dance increases if the themes of 
these are separate Muktakas and- are done by one persooi with a 
supporting musician and other features as in Naiitch. The 
quality of drama increases when there is a connected story as a 
theme and many act the theme. The Tandava was first mere 
dance^ but it approached the dramatic form when the story of 
§iva*s burning away of the Tripura demons was sung by Narada^ 
and closely iollowing it Siva danced and rendered the story ' in 
Abhinaya. 

JTRce: I 

^ cfios^q; II’ ” 

Abhi. Bha. Gaek. ed,, p. 182. 

When all the characters in this Tripuronmatha are acted by 
different persons, we go nearer to drama, even though the actors 
are still dumb, closely rendering in gesture the theme which is 
being sung by another set of music-artists nearby. It is 
this type of Tandava that is flourishing in Kerala as Katha 
Kali. The class of performances within which come Dombi, 
Ragakavya, etc., was increasing in number; Chalita appears 
in Kalidasa; Dandin adds Samya. Others are recorded by 
Somesvara and Bhoja, and following them, by Parsvadeva in 
his Sahgitasamayasara and by later writers like Jayasena, 
author of the Nrtta Ratnavali. With that branch of stage-perfor- 
mances looking like Ballet we are not now concerned more. 

To return to drama proper, we know that Bharata himself 
has described an additional variety called Natika. Kohala is 
the fii'st writer to record other varieties which rose up and this 
we know from Abhinava’s remarks, which will be quoted 
presently. The additional types to be included into the class of 
Rupaka proper, reclaiming them from the Uparupaka fold, are 
Totaka and the Sattaka. Bhoja somehow leaves the Totaka, but he 
describes the Natika and the Sattaka. Perhaps he leaves it out, 
because the Totaka is not very much different from the Natika, 
He divides the dramatic compositions-^ ~ into two, 

VakySrthabhinaya . and PadEurtbabbinaya and includes in the 
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former, the ten kinds of Bharata and the Natika and the 
Sattaka, 

f*FrW? H Sr. Pra. Mad. ms. 

Vol. II, Chap. XI, p. 422. 

Saradatanaya also says that these tlrree belong to the drama 
class and are derived from the Nataka and the Prakarana. 

spcPikt pilfer: u 

M I) 

gi%RTVTRis(q 5112% I 
5112^11^4 5in^^T^q% I 

^isfq frqi^: I 
5n^ ^i2qi?qFci*iiqi|qqiqq g: it 
Rsqqigqgqm: cfi2% JfKqugqH | sha. Pra. vii, p. isi. 
Again in Chap. IX he says 

snilqiiqi: =5r ^ w: I 

3Rrcqi«n2qRqii^ q^iJcoi^q i 

ci^ il p- 2S3. 

Thus newer varieties are created from older ones, by the engrafting 
of the features selected from two old types, or by reforming an old 
form into a new one by slight changes and addition of newer 
features. It is thus possible to show that all other varieties of 
drama are derived from or are perfections or elaborations of 
certain features available in the biggest, the most elaborate and 
perfect types, the Nataka and the Prakarana. 

The difference between one type of drama and another, and 
between one drama and another of the same type is due to the 
difference in theme or Itivrtta, in the Rasa, in the Vrtti that is 
inherently fused with Rasa as the atmosphere of the Rasa and 
the Sarira of the Rasa called Itivrtta, and in the number- and 
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nature of the hero, heroine, and other male and female 
characters. That is, to -be brief, the difference lies in their 
different Laksanas which Bharata calls in this connection as 
Karma. Again the dramas may differ on account of the 
difference in the way in which they are produced and presented. 
As for instance, the Bhana is to be done by one actor with the 
stage-convention or Natya dharmi called Akasa bhasita, a frail 
bridge thrown over the gap between the monologue and the drama. 
The Natika and the Sattaka are said to contain a larger amount 
of music and to be characterised by the introduction of dance- 
scenes, they being plays depicting the king's life in his harem. 
These differences seem to be called by Bharata as Prayoga, 
method or manner of presenting or producing on the stage. Says 
Bharata: 

siwct; m % 5r%RTt I) 

itnr: i 

^1%?^ JpIpTcT: li N. S.XX. 1 and 4. 


Abhinava is a commentator, having infinite to use a 

traditional idiom. Closing our eyes to the strained interpretation 
which Abhinava puts upon the word 3|#icr; here, we must 
appreciate his remarks on Drama and the eternal increase of 
varieties and types of Drama in general. The interpretation 
explains many a fact in the historical evolution of dramatic 
types. What we above suggested as the meaning of Prayoga 
as a factor distinguishing one type of drama from another is 


included by Abhinava in Karma or Laksana itself and Prayoga is 
interpreted very significantly. He says that Prayoga is suitable 
adaptation, as in the case of the Natika which new type is 
created by borrowing ideas from the Nataka and the Prakarana. 


STfS: 3^: W TO 

p Abhi. Bha. Mad. MS., Vol. II, p, 440. 


Thus dramas which once get tfeffnguished into many types by 
their Karma or SvAlaksa^ like the Nataka, the Prakarapa etc., 
again multiply into further yariefies by a mutual overflow or 
mixing or adaptations resulting in shcb types as the Nifiki, the 
Tofaka, the ; Satiaka etc. th!» do poets create new types ©{ 
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dramas. Prayoga is the fecund creative principle which they 
employ and which denotes the possibility of innumerable varieties 
of drama eternally springing up. 

spqisfq 3?^?^ 

J” Ibid. 

Ablimava adds that by this interpretation of the word 
^Prayoga', he has sanctioned Bharata-Pramanya for the later 
types like Totaka, Sattaka etc., which Kohala introduced. 

Ibid. p. 441 

Therefore the name Dasarupaka applies to all types of 
drama. It simply means Drama. The number ‘ ten ’ stands to 
signify ten kinds of tendencies in drama. This number is only 
an Upalaksaiia and we put upon it a very liberal interpretation. 
The two main tendencies are the heroic, portraying heroes of 
epics, gods and their doings and the realistic, depicting ordinary 
society, expressing themselves most perfectly and elaborately 
in the first two types called the Nataka and the Prakarana. 
The comic is a tendency which finds expression in both of these, 
only in a small measure, its need there being the necessity to 
have a variety of interests. But its pronounced expression and 
ample treatment are in the type called Prahasana, Farce. The 
smaller expression of the heroic, with more of energetic action 
like fights is had as the common feature of the Samavakara, 
piraa, Vyayoga and Ihamrga. This point has been sufificiently 
explained before. This seems to me to be the intelligent way of 
understanding Bharata’s Dasarupakas. Therefore it is that 
Bharata says— 

and Abhinava says elsewhere, as we shall see now, that 
Dasarupa is a set of ten tendencies or ten aspects, and that each 
type is named after that Rupa, form or tendency or aspect which 
is predominant in it. For names can be given only on the 
principle of prominence of a certain feature. If an elephant is 
called Dantin, it is because of the prominence of its tusks and 
not because other animals are devoid of teeth. So also the ten 

1. Vide my paper on Vrttis, J. O. R. Vol. VI, Part IV, pp. 

3S2r-3S4.-v.:: v:.-;.: 
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Rupas are present everywhere. If a drama is to be perfect and 
full of varied interest, it should have all the ten RufKis but each 
drama shall be named after that Rupa which characterises it by 
its predominance. All the while that feature is certainly available 
in other types, but only in a small measure. Thus there will be 
in spite of which names can be given by the 
Says Abhinava : — 

cig; | ajci sr 

gqi^; crgwfr^qif cfsiq- 

1 3fcT trq ff fqvfFiiq!, ; 

cisrifq i| I” ms. Voi. ii, p. 442 . 


Abhinava says that if a play is called Nataka, it is not that the 
play in every part of it is Nataka; only many parts of it are 
Nataka. TheNataka and other Rupas are available elsewhere also. 
Thus Sattaka and other new types are also Dasarupa, since they 
also are built out of these ten kinds of Rupa. The Ahka or 
Utsrstikahka which is a Karuna-one-act piece can be one feature 
in any bigger drama. In essence, it is only the introduction of 
pathos of the type of women weeping at the loss of their lovers. 
The Prahasana is available in the Nataka in its representative, the 
Vidusaka. It is amply available in a Prakarana like the 
Mrcchakatika. The Prahasana further, along with the Vithl, is 
given as part of the Prastavana. When we go through the 
Sandhyahgas of a Nataka, we find among them some of the 
Vithyangas. Trigata, Udghatyaka and Avagalita are three 
Vithyahgas appearing in the Prastavana. 

1%;^: t 1 

q5r f qi% givq ii 

11 % W % il S- Chap. XXII. 30. 

The Vithi, which from its description by Bharata is clearly 
seen to be a comic monologue or dialogue, contains much comic 
element in speech and is a predecessor of the Prahasana into 
which it laterly merged away. This is shown by Bharata recog- 
nising a Misra variety of the Prahasana, which is one into which 
has been introduced the VilhI com|rieteIy, Says Bharata at the 
end of his description of the Prahasana— c r ; 
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' The atmosphere of Nagaraka-Iife permeating the Bhana is 
seen in that variety of the Prakarana whicli has a courtezan as 
its heroine. The comic and satiric aspects of the Bhana find them- 
selves represented in the Prahasana; and the erotic-comic aspect 
: of the Bhana is also seen as the feature of certain lower varieties of 
the Prahasana featuring courtezan and many other low characters. 
As Abhinava remarks^ the chief characteristic of the Bhana^ its 
*\kasa bhasita, is available in Natakas and Prakaranas. We are 
told by Abhinava that the Uparupakas belonging to the drama 
clasSj viz.^ Natika, Totaka and Sattaka are ail derived from the 
Nataka and the Prakarana. We are also told by him that the' 
Uparupaka varieties of Nrtya named Bhana, Prerana and 
Bhahika adopt the Anyapadesa method of describing symbolically 
animals to suggest the intended idea and that the daiiseuse sings 
these Anyapadesas or Aprastutaprasamsas with the gait of lion, 
elephant or other animals figuring in those songs. Now this 
animal symbology adopted for deft suggestion is employed in 
Natakas, As for instance, the friends Anasuya and Priyamvada, 
intending to give notice to Sakuntala of the approach of Gautami 
address the Cakravaka pair: — 

I 

Further this animal allegory is the method of suggesting the 
scenic situation, the actor entering and his mood employed in the 
Dhruvagana. This can be seen from the operatic Dhruva 
fittings, fortunately preserved in certain recensions of the fourth 
act of the Vikramorvasiya. Bharata also lays down as regards 
writing these Dhruvas of exit, entrance etc.,— 

Cmf f II 
it etc. 

N. S. XXXII. Sis. 373-388. 

If ^ I 

Just as thi’ee Vithyangas are available in the Prastavana of 
all dramas, more Vithyangas are available in the body of a 
Nataka as Sandhyahgas. Thus we have Adhibala as a Garbha- 
Sandhi-Anga and Chalana as an Avamarsa-Sandhi-Ahga, both of 
which are Vithyangas. Further all the Vithyangas are illustrated 
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by the . Dasariipaka and other, works not. by any special drama 
called Vith! but only by various points in the body of Nataka 
, and . Prakarana proper. The Totaka which is the name of a later 
variety of drama derived from Nataka, like Kalidasa's Vikramor- 
ya%a, is found as an Ahga of the Garbha Sandhi. (N. S.- XXI, 
,89.) Special varieties ' may develop from among the,, .total 
. mass of the features of existing dramas. One characteristic 
of one type can be taken and put as a special variety with a new 
name, after elaborating it. Thus a Rtusamhara may creep into 
a . Kavya or might have emerged out as a separate form of 
Kavya ' from the middle of the Mahakavya. ' The Sandesa' 
type ' of Khandakavya may , similarly, be only the perfection 
of an Amsa or a small part of a Mahakavya,' like the HanumacK 
duta in the Ramayana and the Hariisaduta in the story of Nala. 
In Tamil we have a type of Kavya called Ula which is 
only the elaboration or perfection into a separate type of Kavya 
of the city-damsels rushing in various states of half-finished 
toilet, to the windows of their mansions to see Aja and Indumati 
as in the Raghiivam& or giva, as in the Kumarasambhava. The 
Bhiksatana Kavya of Utpreksa Vallabha (K. M, edn.) also seems 
to have taken inspiration from here. Even so we can have an 
act of a bigger drama separated into a distinct type. The 
in the Mrcchakatika or the Pravesaka in the 
Nagananda with the drunken Vita, Ceta, Vidusaka and Ceti can 
by themselves be specimens of the Prahasana. Thus Dasa-rupa 
means ^Drama' or ten kinds of dramatic tendencies or ten aspects 
of drama. Each drama gets its name Nataka etc., by the pre- 
dominance of its feature, the Nataka Rupa etc. The Nataka and 
the Prakarana are the biggest and most perfect types of drama 
having in them completely all the ten Rupas. They two are 
like the epic poem having within itself the descriptive and 
many other aspects. In an essay on Lyric Poetry, John 
Drinkwater holds that there is no special class of poetry called 
the lyric and that all poetry is lyrical. So also it can be said that 
the epic or any kind of poetry is in essense dramatic. Abhinara 
says that his teacher Tauta holds the view that Rasa which the 
soul of poetry can be realised only when the thing is visualised 
as in drama but that it is possible in epic poetry because of the 
powerful description of the poets which shows the objects before 
our minds^ eye as if -enacted before us. ' Abhinava gom a step 
further and says that Mahakavya ato is essentially only drama. 
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So said Vamana to whom Mahakavya, “Katha, Akhyayika etc., 
would also be only species of drama. 

1 1.U.32. 

K. V. S. and Vr. 

Abhinava thus supplements Vamana: — 

3 5eU5|:?TIc*I^ I” 

p. 292, Gaek. Edn, 

On p. 288 Abhinava adds that Sahrdayas of high culture in the 
art of appreciating poetry enjoy a drama or Kavya even when it 
is not acted because their mind makes up the wanting elements* 
Thus even as the epic comprehends within itself all forms of 
poetry, even as in any one form of poetry, aspects of other forms 
are also necessarily present, so also the Nataka and the Prakarana 
or any one form of drama comprehends all forms of drama. Says 
Abhinava that in one form of poetry or drama, other forms also 
are present 

^ “ 9 ?^ I cT«ir 

Abhi. Bha. Mad. MS. Vol. II, p. 442 

sfT ^ ari^ I” 

Ibid. Vol. Ill, p, 6. 

Ibid. Vol. II, p. 442. 
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a m f|ffiq[:'TK5 a 

q?:!^ cqq?:iq^q sriFeeq^iTOtfr^^qq 

{q^tq^^TPiTOq ?qq[q?qi{%aiqFif — ■“ 

?.)fi%ll 

^qsn^Rqr Hq^FcTtqFoi^q^^DTiqf 
gSRqq^qrqt sfiq^qiq^qR fq^qqfq— “ci^^JT^F 
R- ^) II 

§# ^iq?qTq??TFrHF§FFF^^5cqT?RqRFfq cTFI >jl ^rm^- 
f^HFiR^r q;!?!!?— “^r 3 

a. ^) fi^ ll 

q:qFq^qtqqgqqoqf^??FPci? ^i^si^^gqqi^qR— “ g^^st- 
(^v^. ^o) # II 

qq 3fR^q gsRi^qnqq;^ ?rFqi% cff qiToi: ci^Rqkoiiq- 
Fif— “ff ^ f| (h R- J. 1) II 

fqi^^qcqR^qoTJTeiR gcfigjfRqeqRqrq{FqqqiqmiqFti 

— '“5r#?jR^ f| ci^r 

# II 

qfaP[«q5T f^g^F; ; 

sqq^il*^ qW^^^^iqiFF^RRIlIFqiR^IR — “T^: "^q^^TR- 

(^. \{.) II 

cFc i%fltfqcqra; qiior: q;®^fg:cq jt ^qr^^rr^q qRi^^ 
^li?iq#sfq sqqfRiq^qiqi^cT^qqfiFR i%i%'K^Hiqqpiqi?Rn% 
fe^teqqi^^ — “’EcSfR ^S^i” (^. R-) ^ II 
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^oi: ^ m esri^ flfisrwf 

' gf3%3[i^ Ef{aqi?WJTHf 

I%IW^ =q ^ceq-qJJOTRf cT^cI^TO “OT- 

cT|qHf =qF^s^gqei;n::” 

R?r#Riq 

“ai^q-qr^ 5r^R[” (.h ^•) # 11 

qrqi^?;: ^(qi%t{qcimn'q=qR5r#%0qf^^q®i^‘q%n[^^ 

; qr^qit— “5?nl^ (^. ^. ^.) ir% II 

^jTRfq^qoT^qflR^^qfqRqfqwf^ i%^i% qwwiiq 

cTTOOiqiScTgoilirgffq^qoi^qw cTSf a^iqRqcqq?cfM{?Tfq q{%^i% 
, ? o.) |I% II 


qiqSOIRi f^^qqf^ — “3fi;pS[l^: SpfR^” 

{V \. u.) # 11 

^§i^qwmqTqqi!TiqR=?T3rr^f i^^qoiq?!#^ sffrqi'^q^qkf 
sqfq|^qf?rcq i%=ql:— “an^riJM 5r%3rjn«?Rrqc” (\. \- ?».) 
#11 


qifq^R«fkHf sqfqitqi# “jrsnq^^^f’’ i??5r 
(jlqf cTRqRqiT'^rs^r ^fqj^sr q^^icnr qifq- 

fqw— ‘‘3rRJTqCfr%%^fPKi?j.’’ {%■ \- 

# II 

3n=qiqkf^ fwi%^frdRiwr«rqaiF?5rj{cTifq'a% =qT?mRi; 
cfq ^fqqipqqiqf qiqq^?;q^f?T‘qqqqq (l^qfqlq 
3Tq®fsqi[lkcif 
(\. \. u.) # II 

# ?fi€T^ fl%fq ^onqsiH "q" 5rq5=«q 

«^in^ ^ 11^” (% t * ?^*) # H 

# / • . j- -• ' ' ■ ’ 
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U^mmi i 5PI wciw 

“^K¥FW!7” (^. \°-) 11^ II 

goTiSTOCR: srculrcr: i gsifs 

=fIcTt” i\- 11 

cr^ cra^g^5:gw5ii^?n§ ^;i^- 

Jimf^”(^- II 

orq R=gR5R!i-^ cT^^srpJlf 

qfl^^OTI ^ gf^l'wqls^TRt 351 33 i^lfRqrqifSI ^3=^1 — 

{\- \- ^'^•) ^ II 


3[f^i3qfS3I3Wfq 3^315^ l3?rRt3c> IRI%^ 3%ft 


q|^qi335i5^?3 3 533m^i^q f^^rql — “ir^ 



a.^=lV)fi%ll 


qq fe?ft 33 > 3 |% {3^3535^^ §^|’^ 3 fRI^R I 

331% 35Rt39^ 13^313— “gfqTNI^ 

(\. \. \^-) II 


3ltf^RI3 Nl— f| ^'K.) 

f% II 

goqqiqf tHqg?3i%fqcif^iqi aftq 3^3 31^^31 %3ft 
(33131%^ ii{3?q|53T ^ifq 3i%^ 3%an%3?33l%3'l[ ?3lf^I3fqif- 

“arf^: 3-%nTfl<rW^I3*IRI«Tr^” (h # II 

3!Fi^ii 3;T^3?q;^r3; 3f33q3f ^^3313; I ^i 

lyoiRi 3ilq 3^5i%T;^?5i3ra; 3i%ig 3ii^?3if3q;^- 
3^flisf3% 33TR|q 13^1 31%: ^ 3 3?li^ 3R13 JMlf 


ADfilKARAIJIASANGATr i95 

a. \\-) ira II 

cT|¥rqwiwi^2R5r “5f i^ofi” 

|5qi{^JF5j^f: %fi(^c^fq?If5jrf?fic-“^g[T«TJfJTR[.” {\. ^5?.)#ll 

— “sfnRT 

(\. \. ^'A.) # H 

cicqHt^q:cqi%^-5ifiqmi=^w >[c 74 f^qqf^— “sqrfiird fffl- 

qPcf ” (^- ^- ^'^•) H 

3iii^?T3fq sr^nais^q qifq^qi'^iq^qsrat- 

qif^9i3^q 3f9rR''fc{iqi; l«qif^qjiqr: m- 

i%nqi ^qq efqqi%— “ f| ij?ir3:«r: ” i\- \- \^.) # H 

goilq^tR ^qraqq^ ?i9ii«q(5TF^ i lajj^ 
fqqfoirqf ’Egi^qwlqqfiqqT goiRiroiq- 
%m ?^qf^— (x. \. \%.) ?f^ii 
g3ai^n%=qt^t^i ci^qMrif3^¥crpn<j# — 

“ 3n^n^-” (^* »®) ^qlf^qRoil^r# 

^fsrWsf^ra f 1% W5^^5p^5®f5l^^5rgi%q 
sTPiii^^iq i%'?^q^ — “ ” (^» ^®) n 

*fwi%9lcq ^^qqfa— “ i«TOri¥=f: 

1^ ” (X- \> »R-) II 

II 

r qipq^j%R%WFi^ iaFq{^qi!illl3rriqqt f^scrpj, 

” C%. t, »».) # u 
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STfi^rqi!^ 

3m*Rt 5r^R 

«raci ^r?PTw 

cfl^s'^^rfimrai^T qf^cda — ^ ^TMjg ^ 

ci^f3:^«n^*^J!9'Tre5T fT vi^{% fi% sl^’Tffef’L I 

cRjRi|;fr I^R^<7i^Rr{q cTg2[f fttrqoii^sRf ff srf^qi^qp— 

^5!rr i| (^- 1 - # ii 

qq'if^qj^ot g^fwfq §^5r:q^cftqi5qrein^?:^f( gq^ci^qlqi^R 
sqiq i cTlt gqj^qfq l'^5I53''RiqTe5TRr Hq?^liqRR 

sqtq; 5ifiqt cf^uqR'qiqtf— “IJRT 

i\. \- ^<^.) # II 

qq sTRfsq cT2[3g[% ^ 

qSSRRL” (^. V 

at^teK^tqifeqi^q I^PR; cT^q — “q5I«n^ 

mmn ^ ^l^q^qRiL” <^- •) # n 

qRWRRRt ?l5^q: I cfttqi^qRRRRi^ 

5^qqi5rfq “3r|3 qsrmHR:” ih 1^ II 

ll|f^ 31^: II 


11 8fsr qRv ir ^ ^ ^ ^ 
qiq%9q«[^^ifq=qRa?#T ^?nqi: qsilf ^*n5T%5 
i%qRqf^— TOW ” i\‘ 8. ?.)f^ii 

%{^ii^qT{|q5^#cj3«l^?3 qin^^iRi: wfm aw. 
qw'tf fq(qc5«f5*L I f ?Rif a qq ?r afeqiqqjqmwiqft^fq 
{^ra^--“ TO*lS i\. ». II 

^^aiqqigaiar?wq^^3 ^(^ 3 qaa: r geng^aitiaa?- 
^?nq^3 %5rR§^ ” 

{\. ^.\{.) %^. i\ 


adhikaranasahgati 

1 w^i- 

« gf^ (JTf =^IifFW^^ ” (^* 

i%?rwi cfi^cT cig; "5;^ *t ?fifqTirw'ff?ni;— 

qfiCRT 5TJ?iCwt ^ fl?ir9rawi5?iRi I 

i^?rra{%r%i^ae^i5n^3?R?^iw i%r?!^aTO?ifJni— 

5{T0IM^ (^* ^■^<^*) 

^ ¥ifcf(t3^’?, 1 ci{3?ii^5=iOT^'ioqgg§°ii 

#11 

3nsii^<Jir it’Eri^nwJfc^ I ctiT'JiW' 

^kni f^?rrai'?Rf^ 5 

ulq f^?n^Iwfwf!R: {% 5?r ^qifei?ct 3?lf — “ cI5?IH 3 

T<T5Tr3*iHra^^»n<i: ” (\- »• » ?•) “ 

^r^TOW” (^. ». n.) # H 

3|5??fln3 mq^.iftiai ^ 5q^fro^«T?qRf:i^ ?i1ici-^ I 

“ ?^iPpr- ”( “ 

3l|p?f4t’7l?l^lMy^'* I'i^ ['{R^^ 

»#jr 3 c{t 4 ' (^* *• ^ •• 

(t— .(^^i^aa-Tw Si Ho*)# II 
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II \m gcfrfe-qR: ii 

II 3rsT ^gsffSRR: II 

'I^l'sqrqi^ei^ 3i%Rq3Ritr 5:i1rcT: i fsjr^r 3 

31^3 ^3^3!^qi5ffRts?I3I?a?riR¥i;iPI: 3«ni cliq^Ilxq- 

(9. ^^)ft%ll 

«iqtriiR¥q: Rraq^sq; mq; 

arq^^ic — “3rRm% =^” (». ?. V) 11 

3Tifiicqqm: 5Fi§sqc5^Ji I |?:iifi 5 
3n?qcq3im cI^RI 3a'l%'3KIIcq?qq^3l5n3lI — “?! 5Rfl% ^ f| ?rt” 
(». ?. ».) II 

(»■ l-H.) II 

Icqifi 5Tqq%fg5 =qUH%fefg?«iqi%ct^- 
53?!iq; I c# «ff^q 3qqi%^5lf^cqiilS 'q?qi'q}fgIf?:il?sqqi%- 

^T% II 

3iiifMqr^iqRqre'tqqi§ciiMqiqqiqiWiqraqRqiq ^l^qqi- 

^Tiqqi^fqit — “3 Ir"r: (s. ?.v 3.) fi%ii 

3iRftqf^qqqi|qiRfW{qi5^fq W^tR- 

(«• ?. u.) ^ II 

i^qj^iqqqg; qjf^qqqRliqif — “an srRonrRii^ 

(», ?. \\.) fi% II 



adhikaranasaNgati ?9y 

gRT ^ fwra, ^ 

3” 

«piqqxon«iT I'q^'qHifci^'fciTfqq^qiiqlf^ sntqi^rf^M 

— “sprn^i^ 3 («• ^ 

aj^Rsqqn^^ 3“^ ^ a5r#i!5ri^- 
q-fl#sqiqi^ ^ fRgjqqcq^laiq^qqrafqif 

“stf^pm^ 3 ?i#rraL” " 

{^eq^q qjqVl I ?ff^ 3cf 


u 3{?r fl^^* ‘H^* j' 

SRsqq^ \ ^ 

(5,^:^ ,i«pA Wl<w 

rf'ii'sWnt” (*• ^ ^ 

^-‘ w: w 

^xit C R I ” (^* ** - ^ 

inoRq n%^R a^fa— “tow 
'^’ ^-“ 5 ^ 

,,l^llj,g;,pg^tme«PiRK a!a^ R<sw8— iTOTO- 
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iifr^rai ” R.) # II 

'll simRf ^ ?:ffrci: | cT^gwi:, aFqsrifI 
^^rq'jn^rafqif— “cjIH m irn” (». =1- # II 

cRqq i%^q?rqciRif — “3nf*If% 

(». 

5rra%4 q^fqtlqqf f^'cii q^e^R gqcqq^^: 
srqjq g[^qi— ^%- 
^iS^ra^^iPr^ci^n” ii 

f%'qiFf[?q qs:s^3eiRcl cn%fnqmfq gqwiqtqif 
— “ ” (8- H<i.) II 

'iqtgiiifl^q gfwiqfimiqq 3:f%aiiq%sfq qqci: 'E^qrf^- 

?fqi%gf fcqif — “arcl^nRSf^ 3[f^or” (R??. R. ^o.) ^ II 

II 'ir^: II 

II aT«r^I«r: qR[: II 

q| qqnqgqqqqjR ^^q qq^r ^qprf^fqr q(^ 

— “3rr%rf^5fr ( g- ?•) # ii 

ai^qjqlqir ; ^qf 5^: qloit qis^: Br%^: 

cTi^^qfa — “ ” (». ^.) ii 

qrgef^lfrfqq^lq'q? fq«n'cRHf|sq^i?fll5i?qR fq?^ 
— “ clf^ST% qw ” (»• \>) II 

'^qq^RRilFTfBi%M i%f?q %qiqq ^itl ^rrwqt — “auf^- 

qr^^rf^fRL” (». 8.) #11 

'?:qqT%ifqfif qqi »Pci3q fl^qt — “frf 

” (8. ^.) # II 

ai^q^q^rqt qqr qRcI fc-pjq^ I m JRftqri^q'qqRiqfl 

rrtq^u qqqrac-qif^qetRiqif — “ 3|5rcfrq>r^fJTRrq#% ^^qor: 
^pim ^qra?qi?T^ ” (8* ?’a.) # ii 

II # qi^J II 


At)HlkARA]jJASAl^GATI iOi 


II 3r«r^:'n^Mi 
srifTsq 

#lk: ^fT ”(5?. ». ?.) II 

g€l cRq 

(«•«•»•) # li 

^ mrm\ cRgfttr^ 

“ SW^T (»• «• '^.) » 

1 ?TFif %w4- 
ai^:” (»• ». <i-) 

, , Of 

^ II 







A QUERY 

(from one of our readers) 

Mercury : Latin Mercurius—Merx, Mercis'. English Merchandise 

(Chambers Twentieth Century Dictionary). 

What is the corresponding Sanskrit root ? That Astrolo- 
gical works describe Budha as a Vaisya is the only clue I have, 
if clue it is. Every thing depends on the corresponding 

Sanskrit root which may be Mri ior aught I know. Whether 

Griuim^s Law applies is more than I can say. Any how I think 

the subject is worth the attention of a philologist and I invite 
those who have devoted some time to a study of the most 
interesting subject to put forward their valuable suggestions. 

S. Anantarama Aiyar, 

ij 12, Adam street, 
Mylapore, 
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(Continued from page 246, Voi. VII, Pt. iii.) 

(b) Music. 

We saw under Pallavaram that the king borethe 
X Sankirnajati ”, because he was probably the inventor of a 
method oi keeping musical time (tala) which was called or which 
he named Sankirnajati. While examining the Maman^ur 
inscription we remarked that the record praised the musical 
talents of the king also. In line 1 of that record, the terrn 
Gandharva-sasira occurs which refers to music in general, 
being celebrated for music. Any song beautifully 
sung goes down as gandharvagana m Indian parlance. In 
line 9 there is a reference to musical sounds in the pitch (guru) 
expressed in sounds; but it is not clear what this reference meant, 
whether it meant that that was the system in vogue o™ the 
svstem sought to be introduced by the king. Lines 12 and 13 
contain the expressions already examined which show the king as 
a Master Musician, and as an inventor of a notation of musical 
sounds in vocal music. It is said that by 

ahle to find a place in vocal music for all the intonations ot 
tot “ .V could prcduoe. As luck would h.v. i. the 
Kudumiyamalai faacriptiou ccadaina this inuenhou ri h« and im- 
LmlisLhis achiecccmt in tins field It has b^n very ably 
Edited by Rao Bahadur Bhandarkar in the Epigraphtca Indtca, 

vol. xii, pp. 226-237. i- a v 

It is a matter tor reg«t that we have very on 

TOKic In fact, the oaly aadenl wort on the sabjed known a 
XbWs ..Natya-iSstra ” which defines only fte ,»(« or tte 
of mnsic and records -no system of notaliOT that could 
modes ol mt» _ ©J.iahiat! -fM that period (4th century 

rST «bai #« « *>« Wenmfi^ on » 

u-':, 
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is certainly earlier than the SangUaraindkara of Sarhgadeva 
(1210-1247 A.D.). The system of notation given in the last work 
was probably a mixture of an earlier and current notations, the 
only one available to us of the earliest music for a pretty long 
time. But it is a pity that Sarhgadeva cannot be said to be giving 
us the earliest notation that came down to him in his time, since, to 
explain away certain discrepancies, he interpreted ancient rules so 
as to make them agree with the actual practice of the day. 

As though foreseeing this dearth in materials concerning 
ancient music, the Master-Musician, Mahendra, the seer (rsi) that 
he was, has given us in his characteristic immortal way the nota- 
tion of music that was either current then or was invented by 
him. The latter is more probably the case for we have learnt 
sufficient of the king to know that he was not content with things 
old, the " vicitra-citta ” that he was. Mr. Bhandarkar thinks that 
the notation was intended for the vind, but as the Mamandur 
record proclaims, which we have stressed already, it was the 
king’s ambition to design a way by which what would appear to 
any one as possible in stringed instrument was brought within 
reach of vocal music also. 

In the light of this explanation Mr. Bhandarkar’s difficulty 
to give satisfactory explanation of the marks over the letters in the 
inscription which he calls “ vowel endings " is solved. They are 
just marks by which the needed intonations, known, of course, to 
the »iMa-players but not to the vocalists — (I mean as marks which 
they could study or teach their disciples),- — had to be expressed, 
and that satisfactorily, so that even vocalists may easily get habi- 
tuated to the new course. The point can be easily made clear 
by giving the instance of the diacritical system. As Sanskrit 
letters had to be expressed in English, the need for a system of 
transliteration and diacritical marks had to be introduced which 
is a nuisance and despair to most Indian writers. Yet another 
instance is the device adopted for indicating the uddtta and anu- 
ddtta and svarita sounds (svaras). 

Another difficulty of Mr. Bhandarkar is how to account for 
the presence of some dots on the tops of some of the notes. 
They are probably intended to mark the time of each intonation 
or to indicate timed vibrations or perhaps the gradations of 
sound. The analogy of the device that we adopt in expressing 
pluta will explain our point. Just as all these transliteration and 
diacritical devices had to be manipulated so that one language 
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richer in every respect, had to find the best expression in another 
language, poorer when compared with the former, so also music 
and that stringed music, had to be so manipulated that, although 
it was richer in sounds that could not ordinarily be vocally 
expressed, it had to go into the smaller compartment of vocal 
music, without losing anything and none the worse for it. Even 
the diacritical system is a despair to many Indians. What then 
have we to say regarding this V icilraciita’ s mad idea (maiia- 
vilasa) of converting stringed music into vocal music by the in- 
troduction of a device, viz., the ushering of an invention in nota- 
tion. Surely his title “ Sahkirnajati ” was bestowed on him more 
for an invention of his in the realm of modes of music (/a/fs) than 
for his “ mixed-caste '' as the late Gopinatha Rao unfortunately 
observed. 

Coming to the inscription itself, it is divided into seven sec- 
tions corresponding to the seven classical rdgas, viz., (1) Madhya- 
magrama, (2) Sadjagrdma, (3) Sadaba (va), (4) Sadhdriia, (5) 
Pancama, (6) KaiSikatnadhyama and (7) Kaisika. The arrange- 
ment of the notes on the stone is described by Mr. Bhandarkar 
as follows: — “ Each section consists of a collection of groups of 
four notes, arranged in sub-sections of 16, each sub-section taking 
up one line of the inscription. ... Each group in a sub-section 
ends in the same note. The note in which a particular r&ga must 
be ended is called ihe tty dsa (final). That sub-section which con- 
sists of groups having the nyasa for their ending note, is put the 
last in a section. The other sub-sections are arranged according to 
the position of the ending note in the Hindu gamut “ sa, ri, ga, 
ma, pa, dha, ni," a sub-section consisting of groups ending in sa 
preceding one of groups ending in ri and so on."i The seven 
ragas mentioned in this inscription are not mentioned in the 
work of Bharata. The later works such as Ndradi-siksa and the 
Sahgita-rainakara of Sarngadeva have them, though with slight 
differences. 

Thus our inscription is the earliest, permanent record of a 
wonderful system of notation designed by King Sahkirnajati, 
whom we can call unhesitatingly the father of South Indian 
Music ”, On comparing this with the definition of the rdgas 
found in the other two later works, Mr. Bhandarkar has demons- 
trated thk the music of our reqca'd agrees more with the MradS- 
& than with the Sah^ta-raitO^a, a; point that establishes 
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the indebtedness of the Ndradi-Mksa to. our record* This is 
further corroborated by a South Indian tradition ^ that the present 
South Indian Music is based on the teachings of sage ' Naradat 
Narada is the arch-songster of Hindu mythology, If he is the 
■author of the Siksa named after him, is he after all the follower 
of Mahendra, the Father of South Indian Music? Surely even the 
superior musical accomplishments of the celebrated sage-musician 
pale into insignificance before the high musical equipment of a 
Mattavilasa/' The peculiarities in the engraving of this record 
that reflect the rollicking funny temperament of their royal 
engraver are:— 

(1) . It begins with Siddham a term of auspicious com- 
mencement that is most common in Buddhist records such as 
the Asokan edicts, the Amaravati and other Buddhist inscriptions. 
This is followed by Namah Sivaya'' in which tie so-called 
convert to Saivism is offering worship to the Destroyer of the 
Universe/' 

(2) . Each rdga has got its label or heading on the left side 
in a margin and is placed against the section concerued, mostly 
at the beginning of each section. 

(3) . The letters are in an excellent state of preservation and 
are written exactly in the same way as other inscriptions of 
Mahendra are at Trichinopoly, Kancipuram and Pallavaram, 
Their palaeography easily points to the record being assigned to 
Mahendravarman. 

(4) . At the bottom of the record, on the left hand side 
again, a colophon reading as Sri-Rudracaryasisyena Parama- 
mahesvarena rajna sisya-hitartham krtah svaragainah" announ- 
ces the author of this musical treatise, who is a king, the devoted 
disciple of Rudracarya. He is said to have made the classifica- 
tion of the svaras for the good of the sisyas. Who are the 
shy as? Surely those vocalists that were required as a result of 
his invention to learn to produce in vocal music (kanthasruii)^ 
all the svaras that a mnd can easily produce. The term sisyas 
would mean all lovers of music or students of music. 

The above colophon is followed by four words in Tamil of 
about the same period which serve the purpose of a correction- 


1. Even Chinnaswami Mudaliar records it in his Oriental 
Music. 

2. ' 'See Mamandur inscription. „ . ^ .... ^ 
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slip or general remark on the whole subject. They run as 
•rettirkum elirkumivai uriya ” and mean “These (svaras) 
common to eight and seven.” This statement is another stunt 
probably. Knowing as we do by now Mahendravarman’s ways, 
we are tempted to suspect that Mahendra probably introduced 
another raga also, thus making the total number of ragas eight. 
The statement would either mean that all the svarcis mentioned 
in all the seven sections would apply to the eighth that 

he had invented or that the svaras mentioned in the seventh 
section under the seventh raga would also apply to the eighth 

^ Who is the Rudracarya, whose disciple the king is said^ to 
be? Dr. Pischel, the learned editor of Rudrata’s ofjigarn- 
tilaka speaks of Rudrata as the greatest -Indian rhetorician who 
occupies a prominent place both by his age and^ the^ value of 
two of his known works, Kavyalamkara and Srngarahlaka. 
From internal evidence in his works we come to know that he 
was also known as Rudra, Rudrabhatta, Rudrabhata or Bhatta 
Rudra, that he was a Saiva and that he was an admirer of 
courtesans. The last mentioned interesting fad about this 
author gives room for the inference that our Rudracarya and 

Rudrata^ are one and the same, for it is too well 
courte;ans and society girls were taught music and dance 
(abhinaya) by male music-masters who were called ; 

If he wi derided as a lover of courtesans he could not help 
t for as Professor of Music and Dancing at the court of 

KingMahendravikrama he had to like his students in the t^ 

facuUies Was not Kalidasa also reviled as a lover of gantkas . 
lacuiues. petimate of the world as a result of 

Has he gone down m the estimate or rn 

bi<, infatuation for ganikas ? No, not a whit. Let it be so too in 
the case of our Rudracarya, the Grand MusicMasler of King 

Mahendravarman ! 

Bana mentions a Rudra as one of his friendsS who is pro- 
, -*1, r ■Rndracarva. Dr. Pischel thinks that the 

R ’dVtrmna'^L different from Rudrata, who was a native of 

Mmir He kgrees that Rudrata was a pretty old author and that 

i?Ls wmS he\uotes only; Bter^, the author of the “Natya- 

lastra” though he is hiiB^W hy several writers including 

sastra , ttiougn n , ^ middle of the ninth century 

' Dandin. Still he assigns Kim.to me 

‘ ^ ^ " " 

- ^ ^ -..-If 1L ' ■' 


||:|J®§|P 


ef. KaHdisa, 


Fj, if* wiFw-'-'" 

ml Jf *> 


■ ^ Ip' .,,k; 
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A.D. If he quotes Bharata only, it is because he was an earlier 
writer and was engaged in the study of rhetoric {alamkara) and 
music that formed a part of Bharata’s work. The only work on 
music then current was probably that of Bharata, he himself 
being destined to help Mahendra in the latter's noble task of 
inventing a notation of music. If Dandin and Bana quote him, it 
was because he was very popular then. Taking all these data 
into consideration we can identify Rudrata with our Rudracarya, 
the contemporary of King Mahendravarman. 

Another rock-cut shrine dedicated to Siva contains a musical 
composition or notation and is located in a village called Tiru- 
mayyara, also in the Pudukottah State, and consequently contigu- 
ous to Kudumiyamalai. The late Gopinatha Rao, who discovered 
it has the following remarks on it: — "The Tirumayyam Cave also 
contained a musical treatise similar to the Kudumiyamalai inscrip, 
tion. It is engraved on the wall of the shrine to Siva (rock- 
cut). A very late Pandya king has erased a portion of the in- 
scription, stating that it is in an unintelligible script, and has 
engraved thereon a useless inscription of his own recording 
perhaps a gift of a few coins. The ‘beggar’ did not know what 
serious damage he was doing to an invaluable inscription. The 
fragments that are available now read here and there : — Sha 
(dja), Gandharant, Dhaiva (ia),— -terms of Indian music, written 
in the same characters as the Kudumiyamalai inscription" h Both 
the script, and the fact that Mahendravarman was a great music- 
master, keen on spreading his inventions, will warrant this 
inscription being assigned to him. 

Literature (Poetry, Drama, etc.) 

(a) Poetry, 

The Mamandur inscription gives us also an insight into the 
poetical talents of this king. He was an admirer of poets like 
Valmiki, Bharata and others {kavis), and moving as he did in a 
galaxy of poetical stars, he has given us in his many inscriptions 
and in the two farces that have luckily been discovered recently 
his achievements in the field of poetry. Surely he was the royal 
poet-laureate of the day. He gives us also to understand that he 
was also awai'e of the sutra form of composition such as we have 
in the short expressions of the sutra literature, whose main 
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feature was brevity^. The short prose passages and the titles 
such as we get at Pallavaram, Kancipuram and Trichinopoly 
can be explained only in this way. They are pithy and abbreviat- 
ed expressions of vast ideas which poetry would make a big epic 
of. Luckily he has not imitated our venerable Panini as other- 
wise he would have given us sutras like “A A” of the latter, 
which would have left us only in the dark about his achieve- 
ments. In the case of Panini he had commentators to explain 
his ideas expressed in those hrid sutras. But not so Mahendra. 
Probably realising or foreseeing that his sutras will be a despair 
to posterity and, thanks also to that galaxy of poetical and musi- 
cal stars which had at its centre ihe tidiipati (moon) Mahendra, 
he has given us his ideas in excellent poetic compositions, some 
of which are engraved on rocks, while the majority of them are 
introduced in the two farces that have come down to us. 

The verses that he composed for engraving are excellent 
pieces in various metres ranging from the common Amistubh to 
the uncommon Kokilaka, with a display of a few varieties of the 
Arya and the Vasantatilaka. The Mahendravadi verse is in the 
Kokilaka metre, each pdda occupying a separate line as usual. 
Mamandur contains pithy Anuslubh verses. Mandagapattu has 
an excellent piece in the Glti, a variety of Arya. Dalavanur is 
again in Anustubh with a prasa on the words “narendra" and 
“satrumalla"." ' Siyamahgalam has an Arya verse. Trichinopoly 
supplies an excellent leaf from the poetic book of the king. It 
has verses in Anustubh, Arya, Vasantatilaka, SardMavikridUa, 
etc., with a fair sprinkling of prasa words. (Such a sprinkling 
produces a better effect in the minds of vidagdhas than a 
thorough riddling of the verses with prasa words alone). These 
verses are published in S. 1. 1. Vol. I, pp. 28-30. The celebrated 
verse beginning with “ Kaverin-nayanabhirama — ” is m the 
Sardmavikridita. Verses 2 and 3 on page 29 are in Arya. Verse 
1 on page 30 is in the Vasantatilaka with a prasa on "saila” and 
» sthanu ”. Verse 2 on the same page is in Arya and has a 
prasa on “ giri ", “ girisa ” and » artha Verse 4 is in the 
Vasantatilaka, with a mild attempt at prdsa suggested by the term 
“ krta ” in the last line. 

>1. It is said of such ifltra-composers that cutting down an 
expression even by a single letter gave them a joy equivalent to 
that joy that one will have on becoming a father— -aifejoro- 
laghavam putrotsavam manyante. 
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if we examine the verses in "the farce Mattaviiasa ' the 
authorship of which goes undoubtedly to Mahendravikrama^ we 
find almost all the principal metres are represented. They are 
lor instance, Sardulamkndita (vv, 1, 3, 6, 17, 20), Sragdhard (v. 
23), Anustubh (vv. 4, 12, 16, 18, 22), Upendravajrd (vv, 2, 19), 
Aryd (vv. 5, 11, 14), Vasaniaiilakd (vv. 7, 10), Indravajrd fv. 8), 
Mdlinl (v. 9), Upajdii{vv, 13, 15), Rucird or Manjtibhdsinl (v. 21). 
Relying on the evidence of Mamandur inscription we have treated 
^^Bhagavadajjuka'' as another work of Mahendra. While we shall 
discuss its authorship under drama’', we shall speak here about 
the poetical talents of the king as revealed from the verses in the 
work. There are in all 37 verses in almost all the popular 
metres. The metres that occur are as follows: — Anustubh (vv. 
11, 13, 15, 16, 24, 29-34), Aryd (vv. 1, 2, 12, 18, 19, 27, 37), 
Sdrdulavikrldiia (vv. 3, 21), Upajdii (vv.‘4-7, 14, 17, 22), Prakar» 
sim (vv. 8, 10), Mdlinl (v. 9), Vasaniaiilakd (vv. 20, 23, 28, 35, 
36), Sragdhard (v. 25), and Indravajrd (v. 26). 

(b) Drama. 

Matiavildsa. 

This is a tiny farce, the work of Mahendra vikrama of the 
Pallava family, who is referred to in it as the son of Simhavisnu 
and the ruler of Kaficipuram. It derives its name from one of the 
titles of the king himself, Maiiavildsa, bestowed on him in the 
manner we have described already. <^With a thoroughly Indian 
play on words, however, the title Maiia-vildsa is also applied to 
the play, inasmuch as it represents the wild pranks of a drunken 
Saiva ascetic.” The play has been published as No. 55 of the 
Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, and we owe an excellent translation 
of it to Dr. L.D. Barnett published by him in the Bulletin of the 
School of Oriental Studies, London. 2 Some of the titles of the 
king such as Maiiavildsa, Gunabhara, Avanibhajana^ and 
Satrumalla occur in the prelude and the Bharaia-^vdkya or the 
last verse of the play. The scene of the play is laid in the city of 
Kaficipuram itself, the capital of the Pallavas about this time. 

The play is a first-class farce with a plot relating to ^'the 
wanderings of a tipsy Kapalin or Skull-bearer ” (a Saiva ascetic 
of a very low order who carries for alms-bowl the kapdla or half 

1. Trivandrum Sanskrit Series, No. 55 ; — edited by Ganapati 

' r: ■ ■ ' 

2. Vol. V, part IV, pp. 697-717. 
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of a human skull), with his girl through the streets of Kafici, the 
disappearance of his skull-bowl, his encounter with a Buddhist 
friar of rather lax virtue named Nagasenah whom the Kapalin 
accuses of having stolen his bowl, the squabble that thence arises 
between them, the interposition of a Pasufaia (a member of 
another class of Saiva votaries) in the dispute, and the appearance 
on the scene of a wandering lunatic who brings back the missing 
bowl, which has been carried away by a pariah dog and picked 
up by the lunatic, whereupon all ends happily/' 

As Dr. Barnett observes, within this loosely jointed frame- 
work there is much rollicking fun of the knock-about kind, with 
no small measure of wit and humour. The characters are vigo- 
rously drawn, especially the tipsy Kapalin with his unfailing 
flow of logic and theology and the Buddhist monk with his 
leaning towai'ds wine and beauty and his desire to find scriptural 
warrant for them, wLile the damsel's shrewish femininity is 
cleverly sketched, and the poor lunatic babbles and acts with a 
consequent inconsequence that reminds the reader of Lewis 
Carroll. Altogether the little play is a remarkably smart pro- 
duction of the picaresque genr€\ replete with mirth and satire."^ 
The Doctor suspects that there are hidden in the text some 
topical allusions, which is too true. I am discussing these points 
in two papers to be published elsewhere, entitled Bhagavadaj- 
jukam — and its authorship ", and The Religion of Mahendra- 
varman 1 ", 1 shall, however, give here some of the conclusions 

that I have arrived at there that have a bearing on the subject 
on hand. 

The style in both the farces is the same, the characters are 
drawn vigorously and the Buddhist monks are ridiculed for the 
very comfortable lives they were leading about the time of' 
Mahendravarman, thanks to the munificence of Sresthis like 
Dhanadasa in the play That KaScipuram was almost 

flooded with the Buddhist priests is evident from what the Chinese 
pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang says about Kaficipuram when he visited 
that city in about 640 A.D. According to him there were in the 


1, Possibly it is more than a coincidence that this is also the 
name of a celebrated Father of the Buddhist Church, the ler 
protagonist of the Milinda-panha, 

2. Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies, London, VoL 
V, Pt, IV, pp. 698-9, 
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city some hundreds of sanghdramas and 10,000 priestSi studying 
the teachings of the Sthavira school belonging to the Great 
¥ehicle {Mahdydna). We have it also from him that there were 
some 80 temples of the Dcvas (probably Hindu) and that there were 
many heretics called Nirgranihas Jainas). Thus, we learn 
that in the earlier half of the seventh century, the Pallava country, 
and especially Kancipuram, the Pallava capital, was the abode of 
quite a number of Buddhists and Jainas, not to speak of Hindus 
and that there were also in the city some 80 Deva temples* 
These Deva temples were probably erected by Saivas, Vaisnavas, 
and other siibsects of these. So many structures of diverse faiths 
could not have come into existence in the Pallava country if 
the Pallavas were not tolerant to all. Whatever may be said of 
the faiths of these Pallava monarcbs, I can never subscribe 
myself to the belief propagated by the late Rai Bahadur Ven- 
kayya, who, of course, relies on Periyapuranam and the Trichino- 
poly inscription, that Mahendravarman I was a Jaina to start with, 
that he prosecuted Appar first and then became converted by that 
saint to Saivism.^ This point will be discussed at the end of 
this paper. 

The introduction of the Kdpdlika and the Pdsupaia in 
the play shows that they too found a place in Kancipuram, 
that their stay there was suffered by the king who was no believer 
in persecution of any faith that did not appeal to him. Of course 
he jokes at them, the artist that he was, and ridicules them to his 
heart's content. Thereby he enjoys the hilarious fun that a 
philosopher and poet would enjoy, a fun that he has luckily 
imparted to us in his immortal farces. In his criticism he spares 
none. The Kdpdlikas come first and they find no favour in his 
eyes for their filthy habits, addiction to drink and women, hypo- 
critical devotion to Siva in their own ways, which in their 
opinion were the only ways, all others being false or misleading, 
and for their ready running to the hutis and the smritis for 
finding sanction to their filthy habits and ideas. In short these 
Kdpdlikas appear to have led a licentious and debaucherous life, 
in the company of lasses, frequenting taverns and drinking 
intoxicants in season and out of season as if it was their dharma to 
do so, comparing their drunkto revelries to the activities of those 
sincere ritualists, the believers of the Vedas engaged in performing 
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sacrifices (yajnas), and yet calling themselves devotees of &i_v 
^ho woulLgive them untold pleasure and vouchsafe a paradi 

for them if only they pursued such a hfe. 

Next come the Buddhists of the place, -who, in the name of 
the hoi-d Tathagaia, his noble preachings 

nobler saMa that he had established for propagating his teach- 

LTts^gorg pr?Ls! tSad their Lord's teaching 

king of a serious bent of f Ageing These Bud- 

puU to whom art was long and time was fleetug 

Lst bhiksus, as Mahendra represents 

farces') appear to be just gluttons, provided with palatial r 
sidences fn the name of viharas, excellent food including fish 
and -t on in the forenoon, sweet drinks in the afternoon 
jLpari and nice and elegant clothing, 

Lnce of some innocent upasakas like the merchant ^hanadasa in 
thTpresent case. Mahendra felt that such comfort would lead 
even the most active into lethargy and indolence ^at they ca^ 
never be fit to discharge the noble functions hat Loid Bud 
expected of them when he established 

is afraid that such comfort as they were placed in Mould ma 
them yearn for women and liquor. Probably he is recording actual 

cases of abuses in the Buddhist 

to his own characteristic jolly manner he *>« 

his by making the hhihsu in the play speak out tos mmd. 

The bkiisu denarnds women and drink and is wild with the 

SfAaufrns of the Snngiin, whom he considers as unwort y p 

TZtamKaU,. He argues that if the Lord Tathagata, the em- 
Ldiment of Ldnesslhat heivas, “““f '“Yh' 
comfort as they could ad J^ co^^ 
foresee then wants m the dir^hon 

the All-knower (Sarvajna) that he . lUe scriutures. 

-d as 
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dogs-in-the-manger but also did them a positive injustice by 
erasing from the old scriptures {Le, from the copies available at 
the Sangha's head- quarters) the actual lines containing the 
Lord's injunctions prescribing to the bhiksiis women and liquon 
So arguing the bhiksti of the play resolves to find out the origi- 
nals containing the Lord's sayings admitting women and liquor 
and hopes to receive the sincere thanks of the whole Sangha if 
he should succeed in discovering such texts. Later on the same 
bhiksu licks his lips when the Kdpdlika and his woman drink and 
the former offers him to partake of it, and reveals to them by his 
greedy looks his readiness to do so, the only bar being that 
people may see (mahdjano dr aksy at i). The drink that the 
Kdpdlika offers him attracts him on one hand and the charming 
lass by his side, ihe Kdpdlikd, on the other. He cannot help 
murmuring repeatedly that the lass by the side of the Kapdlin 
was charming {aho laliiarupd iipdsikd — , p. 14). Oh I how he 
wished to possess her. He demonstrated his eagerness to have 
her later on by rushing to her side and helping her to get up 
V/hen she had fallen down while attempting to snatch the 
bhiksu's almsbowl from him. Probably the way in which he lifted 
her up should have alarmed the Kapdlin who bursts out as 

pasyaniu mdhesvardh anena dnsta-bhikpindinadhdrakena 

Ndgasenena mama priyatamd pdnigrahanam kriyamdndm " 

(P. 18)- 

An interesting point to be noted is that the hhiksUf while 
sighting the Kapdlin^ wants to avoid him remarking ^‘ayam 
Ekdmr avast dnstakdpdlikak” (p. 13), i, ^dt is that rascal of a 
Kapalin who lives in Ekamra". This gives room for the conjec- 
ture that the Kapdlin (he had no fixed abode) was living in the 
precincts of the Ekdmra temple which is probably the present 
Ekdmbarandiha temple or more probably the earlier shrine 
around which the present temple grew. 

The King does not spare the Jainas also. He does not 
approve of Jaina philosophy contained in the expression 
^^duhkhasya kdryam sukham** which lays down that souls must be 
freed from the influences of matter by means of mortifications 
such as celibacy, plucking out hair in a most torturing manner 
called loch keeping the body filthy, fixing time for food (this 
refers to the periodical pdrands after a period of fasting peculiar 
to jaina ascetics), being scantily dressed (or almost sans-clothing) 
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etc. He remarks that these mortifications only tend to torture 
living beings (p. 7). 

The King has also a hit at ihe Pahtpata, whom he depicts 
as also dissipated, running after women. In izci, the Pampaia 
is smitten with love for the same woman that follows the 
and wants to win her. He comes on the scene when the Kapalin 
cries out for help just when the bhiksii had helped the woman 
to get up, and not comprehending the scene well, he comes to 
the conclusion that the lady is “ at her old games " and that after 
“ various affairs of the heart she is now flirting with the Buddhist 
friar.” The woman attracted him so much that he resolves a 
scheme to win her. He would feign to support the bhiksu first 
against the Kapalin and w^hen the latter is discomfited he w'ould 
no doubt cut out the bhiksu and come out such a victor that the 
lady must needs be attracted to. Victory over the pratihasiin 
{the bhiksu) should mean that, if it would mean anything at all. 
In verse 14, he describes the lady as his {dayita) who was 
lured by the Buddhist friar “ with a farthing (kakani) that he 
shows her in the pocket of his robe ” just as a cow is drawn along 
with a handful of fodder held before it (p. 19). 

In short, all these so-called religionists, whether Buddhist, 
l^apalika or Pasupaia, are so corrupt that they are depicted here 
as doing just the things prohibited, prohibited not only by their 
own respective scriptures but also by the ordinary moral codes 
relating to behaviour etc., without feeling any compunction for 
what they were doing. 

The Pahipata leaves the scene at the end after blessing the 
reconciled parties thus May this feud which kept you asunder 
till you became reconciled become eternal source of mutual good- 
will and love, like the Kir aid’s feud with Arjmia.” This allusion 
to the strife between Arjuna and the Kirata, i.e., Siva, is more 
than a mere allusion. It reveals the personality of the famous 
poet Bharavi behind the composition of the Maitavildsa or for 
the matter of that any composition of King Mahendra in litera- 
ture. It perhaps proves the existence of Bharavi at the court of 
King Mahendra, as we shall see. 

The date of Bharavi, the author of the immortal Kiraiarju- 
nlya, was hitherto known from an inscription! dated Saka 556 

. 1. Aihole inscription of Pulakesin II — Vol. VI, pp. 3 
and 7. , ... . . . 
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(634 A. D.) in which he and Kalidasa are spoken of as great 
poetsA Dandin, author of Dasahimaracarita and Kavyadarsa, 
was, according to Madhavacarya, an younger contemporary of 
Bana, who flourished in the court of Harshavardhana of ICanya- 
kubja. It appears that Bana was a younger contemporary of 
Bharavi, and Dandin was perhaps a younger contemporary of 
Bana himself. 

Luckily two works in Sanskrit, entitled Avantisundan-kaikd, 
and Avantisimdan-kathasara throwing light on Pallava history 
were discovered some time back and published in 1924 by Messrs. 
Ramakrishna Kavi and Pandit Ramanatha Sastri, as No. 3 of the 
Daksinabharati Series. The former is in prose with a poetic in- 
troduction and the latter is a summary in verse of the former. 
The prose work was done by Dandin, who gives his own ancestry 
in which luckily Bharavi finds a place according to the above 
edition. According to the Avantisundan-kathasara (pp. 2-4) in 
this edition, we get the following account of the family to which 
Bharavi and Dandin belonged: — A brahmin-family of the 
Kausika-gotra ha.d removed from Gujarat to Acalapura (Ellichpur 
in Central India) where Bharavi or Damodara^ as he was also 
called was born to a Narayanasvami. Visnuvardhana was then 
the yuvarajd and Bharavi had become a bosom-friend of his, 
The crown-prince, being a lover of literature, Bharavi’s poetical 
talents endeared the latter to him so much that Bharavi had to 
accompany the crown-prince even in the latter's hunts, in one of 
which he was forced to eat flesh for want of, any other food, for 

1. ..^o vijayatam Ravikirtih, kavitasrita-Kalidasa- 
BharaviklrtihW” (^Ibid,p.7.) 

2. Cf, Harihara Sastri, Bharavi and Dandin (4th Oriental 
Conference Proceedings, 1927, pp. 44-46) . The summary of this 
article of his and the details that come out clearly from a Ms. copy 
of the Prose work Avantisundarlkathd as preserved in the Trivan- 
drum MSS Library have been given by Dr. S. K. Iyengar as 
follows: “This work traces the descent of Dandin in its intro- 
ductory chapter. In doing so it brings his great grand-father 
Gop^a as a fellow-pupil of Bharavi whom it brings into contact 
vtith three kings of South India, viz., Visnuvardhana...., Dur- 
vinlta, among the Gangas who was his own pupil and commented 
upon the 15th sarga of the Kirdtdrjuniya and wrote a Sanskrit 
version of the Brhatkatha and Siihhavisnu of Kanci”. See Dr. S. 
IC. Iyengar’s note 1 in Gopalan’s Pallavas of Kanci, p. 229, 
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which sin he was so ashamed that he went out on a self -inflicted 
exile. While in exile, another prince, this time Durvinita, a 
Western Gahga yuvaraja, who was exiled by his father, became 
his friend and spent his period of exile basking in the sun of 
Bharavi’s poetry. It was probably in this exile that the latter 
composed his Kiraiarjunlya, probably inspired by the forest 
scenes, and the Gahga prince wrote a commentary on his fnen s 
work (upon the 15th sarga) as revealed by some Gahga inscrip- 

V The fame of Bharavi reaching the ears of Simhavisnu, 
the father of Mahendravarman, he invited him to his court at 
Kaficipuram, gave him all comforts and treated him like his son.^ 
Bharavi was 20 years of age^ when he came to Simhavi§nu and 
was by then the author of his Kiratarjimiya, a. marvellous 
achievement for one of the teens. His commentator Durvinita was 
also young. Bharavi was blessed not only in his patrons but also 
in his friends, for whom should he have as his friend now but the 
vuvaraja Mahendravarman 1 Simhavisnu appears to have died 
soon after and it was given to Mahendravarman to enjoy fully the 
company of the poet, as a result of which of course we get the 
« royal poet and artist." The narrative goes on saying that the 
poet had a son,^ called Manoratha, whose fourth son was one 
Viradatta, to whom the Kavi Dandin was born. Dandin we 
have seen was a younger contemporary of Bana, the court-poet 

of Harsavardhana. ^ ^ i- 

On the invitation of a great architect, Lalitalaya, Dandin 

went to Mahamallaptira (Mahabalipuram) and witnessed 
the skill of the architect who had joined the broken hand 
of the image AnantaSayana (Visnu on the serpent) without 
there being any trace of the joint. This image is described to be 
near the sea. Surely, there is a reference in this to the shore 
pagoda at Mahabalipuram. And the place Mahamallapura and 
the image of Anantaiayana (Mukunda) are referred to m the 
work as of common knowledge. The fact that Dandin is 

invited to witness the skill of the sculptor is significant m this 

wav As Dandin was the Court-poet at the Pallava court and 
as he had the legacy of his great -grandfather Bharavi^ who was . 

'~~j~j:^sundarlkatha,v. S-pumkarmencu. . ^ 

9 md r).7.1.2.—vimsatideiarvarsa-destyah.^ ■■ 

3 Cf Dr, S. K. Iyengar’s note hi Gopalan s Pallavas of 
Kanch^ P^e^^ely on Ramakrishra Kavi’s edition. 
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probably associated in some form or other with the erection of 
either temples or the carving of sculptures at Mahamallapuram, 
Dandin as a representative of the family to which belonged 
Bharavi had probably to supply the architects and the sculptors 
themes from ancient lore or mythology which they could translate 
into stone. Bharavi was probably similarly engaged by Mahen- 
dravarman, a noble and pleasing task indeed for that young poet. 
Should it surprise us therefore if we say that the first theme that 
suggested to Bharavi or to the king himself was the glorious 
theme of the poet’s Kiratarjuniya, which was a classic then, 
spoken of by every one and so very popular that it was commen- 
ted upon by Durvinita ! The theme of the Kirata and Arjtina 
would suggest itself to any one, especially if it is borne in mind 
that the Kiratarjuniya of Bharavi won for him the unique 
honour of being ranked with Kalidasa himself as revealed from 

the Aihole inscription dated Saka 556 (“ kavitasrita-Kali- 

dasa-Bharavi-Kirtih”). Such an honour undoubtedly indicates that 
Bharavi was indeed the poet of the day, beloved by Visnu- 
vardhana who was ruling probably at Ellichpur, admired by the 
western Gahga Durvinita who drank the nectar of the poet’s im- 
mortal classic Kiratarjuniya as manifested by his commentary on 
the poet’s work and treasured by King Mahendra of an equally 
poetic bent of mind. It should not surprise us therefore to find the 
king devising means by which he could perpetuate the glorious 
theme of his friend’s immortal prize-classic. To the “Vicitra-citta” 
nothing else but rock would suggest itself as we have had occa- 
sions to see in the earlier pages of this paper. He drags the poet 
to Mahamallapuram,! and gives the poet the deserved honour 
of carving in his presence the theme of Kiratarjuniya so that the 
glory that was Bharavi’s could go from transitory mouth to per- 
manent stone. Such then is indeed the explanation of the carving 
at Mahamallapuram which Dr. S. Krishnaswami Iyengar has so 
ably identified as “ Arjuna’s penance.” The authorship of this 
can certainly go to Mahendra rather than to his son, in the 


1. Probably the Pallava port from where later on in the time 
of his son Narasimhavarman I a fleet was fitted out to sail for 
Ceylon to help Manavamma against the usurper Hattha-Datta II. 
Dr. Dubreuil has proved in his Pallavas, (p. 41) that this place was 
the naval station for the Pallava fleet. The place serves as a land- 
mark for ships even now like Negapatam further south. 
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absence of evidence pointing towards the latter, and then in the 
light of our interpretation. 

This receives confirmation from the presence of caves 
in the place such as the Varaha cave which contains portraits 
of Simhavisnu and Mahendravarman and were probably 
carved by Mahendra himself. That Mahendra had no reli- 
gious fanaticisms nor did he share the persecuting zeal of a 
i-eligious fanatic is borne testimony to in the first place by Hiuen 
Tsiang’s account of Kancipuram, secondly by the nature of the 
cave-temples built by him, such as Sittannavasal dedicated to the 
Jaina gods, Mahendravadi dedicated to Visnu, Mandagapattu 
dedicated to the Trirnwr/f and several others dedicated to Siva, 
and thirdly by his presence with family in the cave temple here 
dedicated to the Varaha avatar of Visnu, and by his declaration 
in the Mamandur inscription that he was carrying out “the man- 
date of God Narasimha (Visnu), as dark as thousands of clouds, 
with head bent 'low with devotion to the god.” Indeed Simha 
or Narasimha appears to have appealed to him so much that he 
named his son Narasimha after that god. The other crude carving 
at Mahamallapuram, which appears to be a copy of the one under 
discussion, can be explained as a rough trial plan designed by 
Mahendravarman earlier than the latter but dropped either 
because of technical flaw or lack of fidelity to the original or as 
a later copy of that well-executed one relegated to less-skilled 
hands, betraying a decadence of Pallava art that could not 
have set in either in the time of Mahendra or of his nobler son 
Nai-asimha even. It could have come in at a later period in 
Pallava history, probably about 700 A. D. 

Mr. Ramakrishna Kavi attributes a work called Gandha- 
madana in Avaiilisundarl-katha to Mahendra on 

the ground that the Srlvam who is cited in the work as its author 
(p. 7, 11. 9-10) was probably a biruda of the title-monger 
MahendraL It is a pity we have no data to verify this interesting 
piece of information which awaits further investigation. But we 
cannot help thinking that the author who is cited as a king, bear- 
ing the titles “ Sahasanka” and “ Srivara” was probably our 
Mahendra. This, if admitted, would add to the already long 
list of the king's hiriidas two more which rhyme well with the 

1. “ Sahasankah sa bhupatih (I) Sevyam sakala-lokasya 

vidadhe Gandhamadanam (II) "—Introduction, p. 3. 

VII— 41 ' 
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others known. The statement “ sevyam sakalalokasya vidadhe,” 
i.e., “ he made it within reach of the whole world” reveals the too 
well-known temperament of klahendra, which we had seen under 
Kudumiyamalai {sisyahitartham), to dedicate his works for the 
world, surely the dictates of an artistic instinct. In short he 
perpetuated everything of beauty that he did preferably in stones 
and secondarily in books, of which only a few have come down 
to us. 

Bhagavadajjukam. 

This is a tiny farce like the Matiavilasa, the authorship of 
w'hich, though unknown, isas.signed to Bodhayana by its com- 
mentator, who too strangely enough does not give out his own 
name. Later writers such as Sukumara speak of a Bodhayana as 
a poet. My friend, Mr. V. Prabhakara Sastri of the Oriental 
Manuscripts Library, Madras, who has edited this farce 
excellently in Telugu and Sanskrit has discussed the question of 
its authorship in his introduction to his Sanskrit edition^ and has 
come to the conclusion that the author must have lived prior to the 
seventh century and that there is a likelihood of Mahendra being 
its author, though it is equally possible to assign its authorship to 
Bodhayana, relying on the anonymous commentator of the work, 
whose date is unknown. ^ As against the latter possibility it may 
be pointed out that the commentator’s time is not known, nor his 
name. By the time of the commentator the real author’s name 
might have got dimmed and somehow the name of Bodhayana, 
ih& sutrakara, came to be associated with the work. As the 
author has not mentioned his name in the prastSvana, sufBcient 
room is given for wild conjectures. In all probability this farce 
should have been more popular in the time of Bodhayana, pro- 
bably because of the ridicule that it contains regarding the then 
Buddhists, that Bodhayana taught it to his sisyas and thus made 
it popular. To our mind it appears therefore that Bodhayana was 
so much attracted by this farce that he almost made it his own 
and popularised it. Probably even in his time its author was 
unknown; consequently his disciples and later commentators took 
Bodhayana to be its author though he was only author to its 
popularity. If the prasiavana did contain the name of the Kavi 

1. Published by Messrs. Yavilla Ramaswami Sastrulu & 
Sons, 1925. 

2. The authorship of Bhagavadajjukam forms the subject of 
a separate paper of mine to be published shortly. 
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as does the otlier farce, the Maitavildsaf much speculation 
garding its authorsbip could be avoided. 

The verse in the 6th line of the Mamandur inscription is so 
constructed as to give room for the supposition that the *^has}^am’^ 
called ^^Bhagavadajjukam'' was probably a work of Mahendra in 
the same way as ^^Mattavilasa"' was. Internal evidences from 
both MaUavildsa and Bhagavadajjnka would point towards a 
single author for both. In the first place, both are farces with 
much rollicking fun of the knock-about kind that appealed to the 
satirical artist Mahendra. In the second place, the style of the 
composition is the same in both, the style lucid and the verse 
simple, yet charming. In the selection of the metres of the 
verses there is a distinct and remarkable preference in both to 
the dry df anustubhi indravajrd, vasantaiilakdj mdlim, tipajdiif 
sdrdulavikridita and sragdhard. Of these again, dryd^ anus- 
tubh, vasantatilakd and sdrdulavikrldiia find a place in the king's 
rock-inscriptions. 

But the most telling evidence is, however, the theme in 
both— ridicule. In both, the Buddhists are ridiculed to the 
king's heart's content. We saw how they were ridiculed in 
the Mattavilasa, We shall see how they are similarly treated in 
this work. On page 4, the sisya, a brahmin by birth, confesses how 
he became a Buddhist bhikpi hecmse he bad nothing to eat in 
his house, and how when he thus changed his faith he was 
provided by the Bhiksu-sangka with a robe, an alms-bowI and an 
umbrella and how later on he had to renounce that too, because 
the Buddhists had meal only once in the day. What they had 
for the rest of the day is supplemented by the Maiiamldsa (p. 12), 
viz., drinks, pansupdri, etc. But to a glutton of the type of the 
sisya in the Bhagavadajjukam even such comforts as the Bud« 
dhists had were not sufficient. So he discards the robe and the 
alms-bowl (probably because he can get them anywhere) but 
treasures the umbrella alone, for in no other faith are mendi- 
cants supplied with umbrella (p. 4) and becomes the attendant 
of the ascetic (parivrdjaha). 

The umbrella is also significant in another way. It 
shows that the seat of the play was a hot place, nearer the 
equator; hence the particular care of the Msya to retain it. 
Again on page 13 the sisya finds in the shavenness of the 
ascetic's head only a bread-winning device, a conclusion 
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which he arrives at with a preliminary remark that so far as he 
was concerned, what was nearer his heart was the heap of 
choice food (of various kinds) that was stored in the Buddhist 
sangha for the “Sakya-Sramanakas” (p. i3—7nama ahhipretam 
sdkya-sramanakanam karanat (su)sddhitdni sanghapravrttdni 
hhojandni asitum). On page 14 the sisya offers his thanks to the 
Buddha, for he was wise enough to lay it down as one of the 
rules that no Buddhist should fail to partake of food and that in 
time (dhdrapratnddah sarvapratnddah Hi mantrayamdndya namo 
Bhagamte Buddhdya). Asked by the ascetic to explain what he 
meant the iisya tells the ascetic again that he had joined the 
Buddhist Sangha first because of love of food and comfort 
(prdiarasanalobhena sdkyasramanakant pravrajito’ smi), and had 
learnt in the Buddhist camp much of their huge nonsense. 
When the ascetic expresses willingness to listen to him he 
comes out with Sdmkhya first and when corrected repeats 
the Buddhist five kinds of siksdpadas winding up with the 
usual “ Buddham, dharmam, sahgham saranam gacchami ” 
even as the Sdkya-bhiksu does in the Maitavildsa (p. 19). While 
narrating the siksdpadas he lays emphasis on that rule which 
relates to food (akdlabhojandd-viramanam siksdpadam, p. 15). 

The author gives to the sisya the character of a misguided 
youth, attracted to Buddhism by the comfort that the Buddhist 
Sangha could warrant him, and impressed not a whit by the 
teachings of the Lord even as were perhaps most of the bhiksus in 
the sangha of his day. He understands Buddhist philosophy as 
speaking of only pratyaksa things and that consequently he 
should not believe in the existence of apratyaksa things nor 
recognise iabda as a separate pramdna. The Buddha’s precept 
with regard to pity and kindness to beings (karund) is taken not 
on its spirit but on its letter with the result that we find the 
sisya becoming a prey to an exaggerated over-dose of pity 
(anukrosa) as revealed by his attempts to lament the death of the 
courtesan. He catches hold of her feet, feels her dead body and 
so on and raises a huge cry of lamentation (though she was a 
stranger to him), and when his guru chides him for doing so, 
especially when the woman was dead, he scolds him downright 
as " heartless ” {nisneha, pp. 22, 24-25). If one should read this 
farce fully or see it staged, what would easily suggest itself to one 
would be satire on Buddhism and the Buddhist Sangha. As we 
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had pointed out elsewhere^, the Buddhist order had probably 
degraded to such an extent that the king of the land himself, 
Mahendra, takes the axe of reform, the axe that he took being 
mild satire, surely the prompting of an artist. 

Other evidences in the play showing Mahendra as its proba- 
ble author are as follows : — Mattavilasa is so called because of 
the activities of a mad man who is introduced in the play at the 
final stage. Similarly, the name Bhagavadajjuka is suggested 
to the play at its end by iht sisya who, on seeing the ascetic in 
the ganika, and the ganika in the ascetic, remarks that the whole 
scene is highly funny and should be called “ the episode of 
ascetic-courtesan ”. There is a similar suggestion in the other 
farce, Mattavilasa, to the naming of that work, it being a record 
of the sports of mattas (a really mad fellow', a mad (i.e., tipsy) 
Kafalika with his girl also drunk, a fanatically mzd Pahipata and 
a mad, f. 5., indolent hAfter). 

The opening verse in both is dedicated to Siva, in the 
Mattavilasa to the Kapdli, and in the Bhagavadajjuka to Rudra. 
In the prastavand of both, the hdsya-rasa is said to appeal most 
to people. Probably it appealed so to the king. The words 
“ mat to yo balarupayauvanagunaih ” in verse 3 oi Bhagavadaj- 
juka would recall a similar expression in the M attavildsa 
“ yauvanagunabhara-mattavilasa ” (p. 1). 

The hsya, it was remarked, took the umbrella alone from 
the Sangha probably because the place was hot. The heat of 
South India is well known, and in it that of Guntur and the 
Ceded Districts is too well known. Can we look for the seat of 
the play in this part of the country ? 

The place is said to be just a “ nagara ” which is interpreted 
to mean “Pataliputra" by the anonymous commentator, because 
there is a tradition that " nagara ” usually meant Pataliputra. 
This appears to receive some support from the statement of the 
Yama-purusa, who after taking the life of the harlot crosses the 
Ganges, then the Vindhyas and so on (verse 25). But this verse 
containing the statement of the Yama-purusa need not be taken 
to mean that an attempt is made here to describe in order the 
things that the Yama-purusa saw on his way to Lanka. It may 
probably only be a casual statement enumerating the geography 

1. “ Buddhist sculptures from a stupa near Goli village, 
Guntur Dt.” pp. 42-44. 
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of India, and naturally river Gangs, the pre-eminent river finds 
her place of honour in the list. But there is something else in 
the self same verse that would probably indicate the seat of the 
play or perhaps the seat of the author (more probably the latter). 
Mention is made of Gangs, the Vindhyas, Narmada, Sahya 
mountains, Goleyl (i, e. Godavari), Krsnavenna (R. Krsna), 
P asiifatibhavana, i,e. Srisailam), R. Sup-ay oga, Kafici, R. Kaveri, 
R. Tambraparni, Malaya hill, the ocean, and La-hka. While it is 
conceded that only the geographical features of India are men- 
tioned here, we cannot help noting the author’s partiality to a 
particular region in South India. While it is a hop from the 
Ganges to the Vindhyas, to the Narmada, to the Sahya and to the 
Goleyl {Godavari), it is not so for the next three items. They are 
the river Krsna, Paiupatibhavanam (Srisailam) and the river 
Suprayoga. Such a treatment is significant as we shall see later 
on. From the river Suprayoga it is a hop to Kanci, the Pallava 
capital, and from the latter it is a similar hop to Kaveri and so on. 

The region in which the river Krs-^a, Srisailam and the river 
Suprayoga are situate is most important for our study. We know 
that the river KrsnS passes through the Guntur and Krishna dis- 
tricts. Srisailam is in the Kurnool District, one of the Ceded Dis- 
tricts. The river Suprayoga is not so easy to be located. Luckily 
the river is mentioned in the Uruvapalli plates of the Pallava 
TMMroya Visnugopavarmani as forming one of the boundaries of 
the village of Uruvapalli situate in the district of Mundarastra, 
Kendakura or Kandukura, another boundary of Uruvapalli, men- 
tioned in the same plate, is, according to the late Rai Bahadur V. 
Venkayya, identical with the modern KandukUru, the headquar- 
ters of the Kandukur Taluk of the modern Nellore District. 
The river occurs also in the Malepadu plates of the Telugu- 
Cola, Punyakumara^, who appears to have held sway in the 
Nellore and Ceded Districts and who took a fancy in imitating 
Mahendravarman in assuming titles such as " mardava-citta ” and 
“ madana-vilasa ”, This Punyakumara is said in these plates to 
have granted 50 nivarianas of land in the south-east corner or 
quarter of BirapSru, situated in Hiranya-rastra, on the 
southern bank of the river Suprayoga. Both Venkayya® and 



1. /. A., Vol. V, p. 53. 

2. E. L, Vol. XI, pp. 337-345. 

3. Vol. V. p. S3. 
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Hultzsch^ are of opinion that the river Suprayoga is a small 
river to be looked for in the Nellore district probably in the vici- 
nity of modern Kandukur. Dr. N. Venkataramanayya, himself a 
native of Nellore, tells me that the river Muiieru, a tributary of 
Munneru flows very near Kandukuru and that consequently it 
may be identified with our Suprayoga.^ 

The mention of this otherwise insignificant river in 
such early Pallava records as that of Yuvaraja Visnugopa- 
varman and in the Telugu Cola Punyakumdra’s plates and 
its mention in Bhagavadajjukam in contrast to other import- 
ant rivers like the well-known which are strangely 

omitted may be accounted for as indicating the author's 
special attraction to that river. In this case, the author was 
probably a native of the territory watered by this river. 
Its mention in the Uruvapalli plates and the hop that the 
Yanta-purusa makes from the Suprayoga, to Kafici, the Pallava 
capital, show ih'Si.i i'he Suprayoga stood as a land-mark. Shall 
we put it down then as the boundary of the Pallava territories 
in the north over which Mahendra, as the yuvaraja of his father 
who was evidently ruling the whole land from Kancipuram, 
was ruling ? He should have been ruling from some place in the 
vicinity of the river Suprayoga. And in all probability he com- 
posed this farce here, in this Telugu country. Thus the zeal of 
the iwya in the play to possess the umbrella is also significant 
inasmuch as Nellore and Guntur Districts are noted for their 
extreme heat. According to Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil, Nellore served 
as the boundary line of the Pallava territory later on in the time 
of Narasimhavarman; and in all probability this river marked 
this boundary. 

The ridicule to which the Buddhists are subjected to in the 
farce is due to the fact that Mahendra did come across these Bud- 
dhists in the northern Pallava territories, whose existence here is 
attested to by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen Tsiang^. The Buddhists 
were swarming the land, with their head-quarters at Amaravatl, 
Nagarjunakonda, Ghantasala, Bhattiprolu, Bezwada etc. The 
Sanghas were surely there along with the corruption that had 
set in. And our royal artist imbibed a satirical attitude towards 
the Buddhists here which he recorded in the Bhagavadajjukam. 

1. Vol. XI, p. 342, 

2. I am indebted to the learned Doctor for this suggestion. 

3. Beal, Vol. II, p. 97. 
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Thus we find only the Buddhists reviled. But when he goes 
down to Kancipuram to take charge of the whole Pallava domain 
he finds a new experience at Kancipuram. Not only the Bud- 
dhists there but also several others such as the Kapdlikas, Pasu- 
patas etc., have to be similarly treated. The result is the “ Matta- 
vilasa ”, which is therefore Bhagavadajjiikam plus something 
more (of satire). The mention of Srisailam in Bhagavadajjukam 
as “ Pasupatibhavanam”, i.e., the abode of Siva, shows that Sri- 
sailam, which was for a long time a Buddhist centre! known 
as Srlparvaia, had changed hands and had become a centre 
of Brahmanism about or prior to the time of Mahendra. 

The sway and probably stay of Mahendra in the Telugu 
country is borne testimony to by the find of an inscription of his 
in the Kapotesvara temple at Chezerla in the Guntur District^. 
The temple itself is of peculiar shape and is modelled on the Bud- 
dhist caitya. The inscription, though fragmentary, contains sufiici- 
ent to indicate that the Pallava king of the Bhdradvdja-goira, 
Mahendravikrama Maharaja, who bore the birudas “Avani- 
bhajana” and '' Gunabhara’’ and who was the ruler of Kanci 
situate on the banks of the river Vegavatl made certain grants or 
gifts to the 12 temple-architects (dew^arrams-line 38), under 
whose care the temple of K.apotesvara was entrusted probably for 
their services in doing repairs or perhaps for their renewing the 
temple itself that had fallen or disappeared (karandniaraih asta- 
miia-line 15). 

The faith of Mahendravarman. - 

Relying on some of the verses in the Periyapurdnam^ the late 
Mr. Venkayya started saying that the Tamil saint Appar was “ first 
persecuted and subsequently patronised by a Pallava King, who is 
said to have demolished the Jaina monastery at Pataliputtiram and 
built a temple of Siva called Gunadaraviccaram”.^ Since the term 
Gunadaraviccarant reminds one of the title of Mahendravarman, 
viz., Gunabhara and as the Trichinopoly inscription contains in 
one of the verses an allusion to the king called Gunabhara turn- 
ing back from hostile conduct® his theory receives strength 

1. See Nagarjunakonda inscriptions. 

2. 5'. I. L, Vol. VI., no. 595. 

3. Sekkilar, Periyapuranam, part I, 1893, VV. 84, 88, 145 and 
146. 

4. A. S. I., annual report, 1906-07, p. 235. 

' 5. S. I. Vol. I, p. 29, V. 2. 
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that it was Mahendravarman I that came under the influence of 
Appar. While it is possible to agree with him when he says that 
« Mahendravarman I must have excavated a number of rock-cut 
caves and dedicated most of them to the god Siva ''j we are 
unable to agree with him when he says that the king dedicated 
the temples to Siva alone with the proverbial zeal of the new 
convert/'i We have learnt sufficient of the king to feel that the 
king's zeal was that of an artist, not that of a fanatic. The 
Trichinopoly verse may be interpreted as just indicating that the 
king had a regard almost amounting to veneration for the saint 
Appar, whose selfless life and poetic talents must have appealed 
to him more than even his religious preachings, for we know that 
the religion of the king was art 2 Xi<i poetry. 

If we are to believe the statement in the Periya-purdnam 
which says that the Kddava (a synonym for Pallava) erased all 
the Jaina temples and monasteries of the Jainas at Pataliputtiram 
and built a temple for Siva at Tiruvadi called Gunadaramccaram 
near the Jaina city of Pataliputtiram (verse 146), we have to 
expect in the king a mettle totally different from what he reveals 
himself to be in his writings. How can an architect and a 
builder of art be an iconoclast also ? If indeed he was the 
persecutor of other faiths as the Periya-purdnam, a work of the 
12th century, represents him to be, why should he have not 
treated the Buddhists similarly. The king's dislike of the 
Buddhists' ways are manifest in his writings. Beyond satirically 
ridiculing them he does not appear to have persecuted them or 
destroyed their sanghdrdmas, for, if he had done so, on the 
analogy of what he is said to have done to the Jaina monasteries 
at Pataliputtiram, we could not expect to hear Hiuen Tsiang 
telling us in 640 A. D. with evident gratification, that in Kanci- 
puram, the Pallava capital, there are some 100 sanghdrdmas 
and 10,000 priests.,.. There are some 80 Deva temples and many 
heretics called Nirgranthas*'^ One who destroys the Jaina relics 
at Pataliputtiram suffers Buddhist sanghdrdmas and the Buddliist 
sangha to grow in his very capital under his very nose, especially 
when he has manifested his disapproval of the Buddhist conduct 
and life in the Bhagavadajjuka and the Mattavildsa in the 
manner we have already seen. This is surely an irreconcilable 
conclusion. Also the Chinese pilgrim's account speaks of several 

V .,,,, . . I,, . ., . ^.11 ' M. MM . - II i ..pi ^n ,ii w i,i ! ^.,» , . ^ ^ 

1, A. S. Annual Report, 1906-07, p. 235. 

2. Vol. II, p. 229. 
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Jainas {Nirgranthas) as occupying KaScipuram. Why has t^ 
royal persecutor spared them and why has he allowed : their 
number to increase at the capital city ? 

Examining the verse itself in the Periya-purdnam^ we find that 
the persecutor is referred to as a Kadava and as a «« Pallava 
also. The term ^' Kadava" is equivalent to Kaduvattiy Kadvatti 
znd Kddupatti as proved by certain inscriptions,^ We find this 
term in vogue in the country as late as 1300 A.D. denoting certain 
chiefs. In the time of the Cola King Vikrama Cola (1118- 
1135 A. D.) there was a chief of Ginjee in the South Arcot 
District, where also Tiruvadi is situated, who called himself a 
Kadava/' 2 Kopperunjinga, a mighty chief, who plagued Raja- 
raja III to a great extent and even imprisoned him (1243 A, D.) 
called himself a Kadava " and a Pallava.^ Can we not suppose 
that Kopperunjinga ruling from Sendamahgalam in South Arcot 
District, and the chief ruling from Ginjee, also in the same dis- 
trict during the reign of Vikrama Cola, were the descendants of 
a line of Kadavas, the feudatories of the Pallavas, They were 
probably the descendants of the Kadava who, according to 
Venkayya,.was a Pallava feudatory and the ruler of Tiruvadi, also 
in the South Arcot District. The work of destruction of the Jaina 
monasteries at Pataliputtiram near by attested to in the Periya-^ 
purdnam was perhaps the work of this over-zealous vassal of 
Mahendravarman L That the Pallavas had feudatories is proved 
by the Siyamangalam inscription which speaks of a Skandasena, 
the son of Vasanta-priya-raja, who was a feudatory of Mahendra- 
varman 1. The Tiruvadi ruler was perhaps another. 

Mr. K. V. Subrahmanya Ayyar speaks of a third feudatory in 
the preface to S. /. /. VoL VI. According to him two inscriptions 
in the Kapotesvara temple at Chezerla, Guntur District 
(Nos. 594 and 595) are important, for they have revealed the 
fact that the Pallava King Mahendravikramavarman who is 
there called also by his titles Avanibhdjana and Vegavail-sandiha^ 

j /Vol. VII, p. 25. ^ ‘ 

2. /. A, Vol. XXII, p. 143. 

3. £. Vol. VII, pp. 164 & 167. 

4. It is difficult to understand how Mr. K. V. S. Ayyar takes 
vegavatlsandtha to be a title of the King. The term sandtha can 
never convey the idea of a * lord' if that is what he means. It 
means ^'occupied by, ^ possessed by, endowed with, possessed of, 
possessing, having ' and hence can only refer to the city of Kanci, 
which is endowed with the Vegavati, where the river flows. 
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had a feudatory in the grandson of king Kandara of the Ananda- 
through his daughter While the statement of Mr. K, V. 
Subrahmanya Ayyar will be welcomed by all students of Pallava 
history and will be particularly useful to us in our hunt for 
Pallava feudatories, we regret to state that on examining the 
inscriptions on which Mr. Ayyar relies for his theory we find there 
is not a scrap of evidence to point as Mr. Ayyar has suggested. The 
inscription of the Kandara king, the grandson of king Kandara 
through his daughter, speaks of certain gifts such as temple uten- 
sils used in worship (bell, cymbals, parasol, etc.) made by the king 
for the temple. It also speaks of the strengthening (probably re- 
pairs) of many temples by the same king. The other record 
(No. 595) i.e., that of Mahendra, speaks of certain gifts made by 
the Pallava king to 12 temple-architects for the restoration work 
in the temple that they attended to. We are unable to see in 
these two inscriptions any trace of any relationship between the 
Kandara king and Mahendra. Surely we cannot make anything 
capital out of the fact that these two records are found on a 
single slab, that of the Kandara in its front and that of Mahendra 
on its back. 

We shall now turn to the MahavamM lor anoiher 
feudatory of the Pallavas. Chapter XLVII speaks of Manavam- 
ma, the friend of Narasimhavarman I who refers to a Kanduvethi 
[KaduveUi). Manavamma is said in it to have gone over to India 
“and having made himself known to Narasiihha, he entered his 
service and with much labour found favour in the sight of that 
king. And when he saw that the king's friendship was unfeigned, 
he brought his wife also to India and lived there with her, minis- 
tering to the king day and night, and another king, Kanduvethi, 
with whom also he had found favour gave him such possessions 
that it seemed as if the whole of that king’s dominions had been 
granted to him”. The last clause in the quotation not only in- 
troduces us to a Kanduvethi, i. e., a Kaduvetti, but also acquaints 
us with a significant information. If he allowed Manavamma 
the possession of his own dominion which to the latter, who was 
moved by gratitude, appeared like the whole dominion of his, it 
was because his dominion was small. Surely such a comparison 
precludes the possibility of Narasirhhavarman being intended. 
Can it be that Manavamma’s Kanduvethi was perhaps the Kctdava 
ruler of Tiruvadi, the forerunner of the later Kadavas, such as 
the Gifijee ruler and Kopp^uSjinga, the ruler of Senda- 
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mangalam ? If we admit this, it is obvious that the Periya-ptird-^ 
account centres round a later Pallava feudatory who was 
contemporaneous with Narasirhha and probably too with Raja- 
simha (Narasimhavarman II). If he was indeed a contemporary 
of Narasimhavarman and also of Rajasimha, we have to take it 
that he was a younger contemporary of the former, a point that 
may receive strength from the following fact: — 

The royal persecutor is said to have built at Tiruvadi the 
Gunadaravlccaram, Where is this temple and what are its 
architectural characteristics ? The present Siva temple, which is 
Pallava in style, is probably the temple referred to. On examina- 
tion one is surprised to find that it is not in the ^^lahendra 
Style’^; it is not a rock-cut cave. On the other hand, it resembles 
in every respect the Kailasanatha temple at Kancipuram attribut- 
ed to Rajasimha (690 A. D.). Dr. Dubreuil has summed up the 
temple features as follows: — 

the vimanaof this temple strangely resembles that of 

Kailasanatha at Kancipuram. The plans of the two temples are 
alike; the vimana at Tiruvadi is surrounded by collateral niches. 
The rearing lions are in profusion..,, the shrine contained a 
prismatic lingam and an image of Somaskanda'^^. 

Are the above details not sufficient to prove that the royal 
artist Mahendravarman shared not a bit ^<of the persecuting zeal 
of a new converf', that he was no convert and that, if he was 
indeed one, he was a convert to the Muses, poetry, literature, 
in short a convert to ART, 


1, G. J. Dubreuil, Pallava Antiquities, VoL I, p. 72. . 
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Introductory. 

Of the many and varied subjects of general interest that Sri 
Harsa was acquainted with, not to speak of the various sastras of 
a purely academic type in which he was an adept, not the least 
insignificant is the art of painting. His Naisadhlyacarita is 
a book teeming with encyclopaedic learning and even the eye 
of a casual reader must needs be attracted by the very strik- 
ing variety of information. Though he appears to have been a very 
prolific writer, very little of his compositions has been spared to 
us. We have his book of polemic- — the Khandanakhandakhadya 
and his poetic work — the Naisadhiyacarita. The matter of this 
paper is culled purely from the latter book. 

The possibility of painting in various mediums on divers 
grounds is very well known to Harsa. We have the fresco 
painting on the wall, design on every possible surface^ — the 
grounds for design have been described at length in the 
papers ‘Painting and allied arts as revealed in Bana’s works'i and 
‘ Kalidasa and Painting’^. — , mosaic decoration of the floor and a 
host of similar allied branches of artistic ingenuity named and 
described in the Naisadha. 

The art of examining the form and shape, the peculiar char- 
acteristic, of the letters of the alphabet from a decorative point of 
view, is a subject taken up for consideration by Sri Harsa. 
Though he does not dwell on it at length he has given us 
sufficient to indicate his knowledge of the subject. In the sloka: 

5r[oi^ II x, ss. 

The letter is taken up and its various parts, i.e., the two dalas, 
the bindu and the ardhacandra, are compared to the eyebrows, 

1. J. O. R. M., Vol. VI part iv, pp. 395—414 and Vol, VII 
part i, pp. 59 — 81. 

2. /Jid, Vol. VII part ii, pp. 158— 185. 
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the iilaha and the mna-kona (lute-bow) of Damayanti respective- 
ly. The commentary is elucidative and gives us what sort of a 
letter it is. 3pr It is the $ of the Nagara 

script. Another sloka, 

ijsftoif #: n x, 86. 

gives US the shape of the visarga which is compared to the 
rounded breasts of Damayanti. The commentary is again in- 
formative on the point and quotes a verse for elucidation* 

H i%n |i% li’ 

Types op Pictures. 

“ I am sitting before your portrait; which when I 

look off the paper, is so extremely like, that I can hardly help 
going up to it. I never before knew the real pleasure a portrait 
can afford.”! So writes Constable in one of his letters to Miss 
Becknell — afterwards Mrs. Constable. The lines ‘I found all ray 
friends here quite well, and we make a large family party, nine 
with Mrs, Whalley’s two children, and your portrait (which gives 
great pleasure here, as an additional proof of your kindness to 

nae) ’ from an earlier part of the same letter, go to prove the 

tremendous potentiality of portraits. Now, it is made all the 
more emphatic by comparing this with the sloka 

IT cf^ II III, 105. 

taking its simplest meaning— of course Sri Harsa’s verses can 
be interpreted in a number of ways and this verse gives scope 
for annotative ingenuity — viz., the one giving out the beauty of 
the clean-cut features of her face, especially the nose, and the 
power of her picture in captivating Nala’s heart. The line in 
Narayana's commentary, 

^ 5 ' makes this clear. 

Apart from pictures of individuals portrayed separately we 


1 . Memoirs of J.oba Constable, R. A. p. 57^ 
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have the type of double portraits on the same canvas.’i We have 
it stated in the sloka 

^ m ^ I 

CRqfcfr sqqiqi ^?qqi?cl^r 1| XX, 77. 

where Nala addresses Damayanti and asks her jocularly whether 
she remembers her drawing a line between the picture of herself 
and himself Just on seeing him to keep up a false prestige 
which she had given the go by when she attempted the portrait- 
drawing in his absence. We have another picture of the same 
type, in the verse of the Meghaduta, wherein the one or the 
other of the lovers portray both: 

srorqfifqcTT 

#1 fcri^cr: n n, 42. 

There is yet another in the picture of Udayana and Vasava- 
datta portrayed on canvas and used — ^note the importance given 
to the portrait— as substitutes for the real persons in flesh and 
blood for the conducting of the various Vaidic ceremonies of 
their marriage. 

But the portraits so far stated are mere miniatures on board 
or canvas. We have bigger ones drawn on the wall. The 
princes who come to Damayanti’s svayamvara amuse themselves 
by gazing at the pictures of the beautiful princess executed on 
the walls of the various mansions in the city.^ Important inci- 
dents from the life of Damayanti are the themes thereof. 
■Pictures describing life-incidents appear to have been common 
in ancient India. We have in Rajasekhara's Balaramayana 
the ariel car of Indra painted completely with pictures 
showing graphically the whole life of Parasurama and 
the detailed conversation of Dasaratha and Matali over 
the pictures shows us how judiciously is chosen a careful 

1. We have pictures of this type — double portraits on one 
canvas — mentioned in the second act of the Ratnavali, in the 
Udayasundarikatha of Soddhala and in the Rukminiharana 
•ihamrga'of ‘.Vatsaraja. 

2. % cT?! ^ Sfc I 

11 x, 35. 
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and exhaustive list of the main incidents of the hero’s life.i 
Kalidasa gives another series of pictures of this type in his verse 

?T2fi4«ir5riMcTi^i%qi«fr- 

l%5rgf^ I 

1! Raghu.XVI,2S. 

which is the basis of an elaborate description of the same in 
Bhavabhuti’s Uttararamacarita where the whole story of Rama is 
painted on the wall by the dtrakara, Arjuna, for amusing Sita. 

These are picture-stories from contemporary life. There 
are also individual or group pictures of the kings and queens. 
We have examples of these in the Harsacarita where Bana 
describes defeated rulers as painted on the walls of the palace of 
King Prabhakaravardhana.2 The picture of Agnimitra and 
Iravati and that of Dharini amidst her companions and maids 
that we get in the Malavikagnimitra,^ the group picture that 
attracts the attention of the Vidusaka in the Viddhasalabhafijika 
and described at length by the dramatist Rajasekhara^ are all 





1- ^s?r5[;«r : — ^ 

?Tr<rr%:— % ^ it l 

3TT5«tR^?ri% 

=g3ft5T 

1 

And then comes a discussion on a fine and exhaustive list of 
choice pictures depicting the important incidents in Parasurama's 
life. Balaramayana, Act IV. 

3. 51 % ! %^ W r%*W 2^1 f^JTTqt ? 

I Malavika. IV. 

|<ld»d<*i^ | €iTt q ft§ iT ^ ftfWlFTT '%RJT«2r- 

JTrfTRRvtrro • TTT ^ ^ ?5T I Malavika. I. 
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examples of this type of individualistic or group paintings of 
contemporary royalty.^ It is this type of pictures that Sri Harsa 
describes when he talks of Damayanti as painted on the walls. 

Pictures of a general character are also given. The paint- 
ings of women near the doorway^ and elsewhere are of this type. 
There is also another — a picture of a typical pair of lovers got 
painted by Damayanti to amuse herself by an imaginary com- 
parison of her love of Nala to the sentiment expressed in the 
painting. 2 One noteworthy feature about this picture is that it 
is got painted by Damayanti. It is the Karuvara who executes it. 


?niT^r i i3;5rr I c;q[ 

sTpr I ^ I 

?j5rT — ^ I 

qri: ^ 

ST HT ^ sRq^^ ?f^ I 
— ft>]^ ? 

?j5rr — ^ 3qr4%ftft: I 

13^ g-r: 3dt«7Rri#ltqi?Rftq qq^qg^qf i 

Viddhasalabhanjika, Act I. 

1. There are large life-size paintings of the Maharatta Kings 
in the big court-hall of the palace at Tanjore and also about the 
corridors of the temple of Subrahmanya in the BrhadiSvaralaya. 

Paintings on the doorway suggested in the verse 

41<iii^'3<pTf r 5 r qrf^ qqnqr l 

qqr 5%rlRRmf?fli;qq[. 11 xviii, 34. 

is confirmed in the verse 

5^ q^ qq ^^tefF^'^rqqrs^q I 

yqtsft rq»4f<4tqi [ ft %qf H x;3i. 

M fJrqr ’q ’Krqft | 

^ q*r ^tr q!Tq#q H i, 38, 
VII— 43 
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This is quite in accordance with the rule of the Visnudharmot- 
tara which forbids painting pictures for one’s own use.i 

But the following bf rules does not seem to be consistent. 
Sri Harsa goes against convention — perhaps convention was 
given the go by to some extent giving place to imaginative fancy 
— -and describes the sports and amours of sages and anchorites 
as subjects of fresco paintings on the walls of the dlraidla in the 
palace of Nala. Quite against the rule of the Silparatna 

5TiT f \ Citralaksana, Si. 10. 

we have the picture of the love of Brahma blandly given in the 
verse 

ti xvrii, 20. 

that of Indra in 





I 


and a general caricature, so to say, of the amours of sages in 


3 rer.fWfq^frrcf«rifq 5 Tf q;r i%f^cTr: t| xviii, 26. 


All these come in fact under the general head ‘pictures of a 
general character.’ • 


Process 


We get a sufficiently detailed and clear conception of the 
process of picture-making if we put together in a cogent form 
the various bits of information that Sri Harsa has distributed all 
over his work. In one sloka Sri Harsa suggests that the first 
duty of an artist would be to stow away materials to be ready for 
use the moment they are required.^ This is an essentially 
correct observation since if an artist lacks materials when he is 
in the mood to work he never can do that work, and what is 
more, it can almost be expected with certainty that he may not 
be in the mood to work when he gets them after all. A clean 
white surface is the next requisite for sketching i.e., a clean draw- 


II 1 Visnudharmottara. 
%«IT: I 
^ li X, 61. 
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ing without colour, to set off the dark lines forming the picture. 
This is given in the verse 

Wl^sfq =^fq 

% q’ II XX, 136.' 

where Sri Harsa speaks of a beautiful white surface as attractive 
enough to invite artists for sketching with ink. The commen- 
tary of Narayana makes the verse further clear and adds. 

3i%fq 

Now, this drawing of lines i, outline of the picture, is 
after fixing up of the general proportions indicated by certain 
preliminary indicative lines going by the name of Suirapdiarekha. 
The Sutras, as we all know, are short pithy epigrams elaborated 
and explained by means of bigger commentaries. We have 
almost all the sastras in India having their basic texts in the form 
of Sutras; and the elaborate Vartikas and Bhasyas and numerous 
commentaries all go to give us their purport. The rule is not 
different in the case of drawing and painting. We have the 
sutra or short guide-lines to be drawn first to be elaborated by 
subsequent work. It is then that any lay man can identify the 
figure. Till about that stage it might be difficult and probably 
almost impossible for even a brother-artist to understand the 
picture in its fullness. It would be useful here, before proceed-^ 
ing further, to know what we mean by a sketch, since Sufrapdia 
is after all a preliminary rough hasty sketch— hasty in the sense 
that it does not take much time to do it, and is not to be con-^ 
fused with slip-shod work, even a sketch being in its own w^ay a 
careful studied drawing — and for an elucidation of the true im- 
port of that word one would do well to refer to what the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica has to say about it. ^ Sketch (directly 
adapted from Dutch Scheis^ which was from Ital. schizzo^ a rough 
draft *****), a rough or hasty preliminary outline or draft 
serving as a note or material for a finished work. Though used 
of literary composition, as for a short slightly constructed play, 
or of a rapid delineation in words of an event or character, the 
term is chiefly used of the putting on paper or other material of 
the immediate impression of an object, figure, landscape, etc., by 
an artist, or of an artist's first idea or conception of a work 
whether in painting or sculpture/ The sketch is divided by 
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Ruskin into three types, experimental, determinant and com- 
memorative.i The Sutrapatarekha, though it does not come up 
to the level of a sketch, can be said to function something like a 
Determinant sketch. Sri Harsa makes mention of this artistic 
devise in the verse 

3iq# cr% flcftw II 

XV, 34. 

and is much more informative than Bana^ on this point. The 
commentary is as usual quite elucidative. 

m 

^iprrf^sirafr ^iqm f lt% i 

As an example of the Suirapaiarekhd we have one given by Bana 
— the line that separates the head or rather the neck from the 
shoulders.3 We have a much more important Sutrarekha given 
by Sri Harsa in the verse 

q^n I 

^icir (| vii, 83. 

A look at figs. 2, 3, 5 of A. N. Tagore's < Some Notes on 
Artistic Anatomy ' would elucidate this question of Sutrarekha. 
This Madhyasuirarekha, though quite essential to fix up general 
proportions in the case of any and every figure, is all the more 
essential when working the figure of Ardhanarisvara and a sight 
of this murii — either a painting or a sculpture — would make the 
point clear. 

Even before marking the Sutra pdtarekhds or determining 
lines that determine the sketch there is the Hasialekha or the 
Experimental sketch. This Hasialekha can also be called 
Practice sketch. It is by drawing some sketches like this preli- 
minarily that the artist can determine how best to compose a 


1, Modern Painters, VoL V, p. 202. 



Ka., p. 466. 

Commentary on Ka., p. 466, 

qiT^ =q 
q fRg3>t;q i 

H.c. p. 73. 
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picture and to balance a group. This is alluded to 

thrice by Sri Harsa in the course of his poem — twice in the 

seventh canto where the verses run : — « 

g^IfT%: i%ig- 

?RI?ci5irq^ 11^ VII, 15. 

and 3l^q gniq 


5^1511 fRot^qiqr 

fli f ciqr ciqi^qR: II vn, 72 . 

and again in the twenty first canto in the verse 

m ^mqqClfcTcT^I^: Jiqil^q fqqicir II XXI, 69. 

The commentary in the former case says 

3TR%eqi^^qi I^l!«i?qit^^qcqrt4l3pqjr: q: ^^fl 

^qq^qrfd^iT;, ^41 qiq:, 

under one sloka, and 

3i'%sfq 'll q^i% qssrifi^^cR q?3 

under the other, and in the latter case repeats the same idea 
in the line 

g^i#5q^Wiq ft ^ 1 


We have another earlier eminent writer, Damodaragupta, 
talking of a Varnaka. Though this is not exactly either the Hasta- 
lekha or the SUirapdtarekha, it combines in itself the elements of 
both and is evidently the best and the final Hasialekha which 
determines the nature of the picture to be executed. The verse 
of Damodaragupta wherein the Varnaka is mentioned 

1 cf. ^ f^5[qr 'im f|q»qqq: 1 

Hirasaubhagya, VIII, 157. 

The commentary says 

fl ^ qqq^ mi sp#: ^ 
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N’^^'qr wicih; i|V 

Kuttanlmata, 177. 

is explained by the commentary which slates — 

“^'TIl^^’iqi|aTf II II” |I% I 

Of the Determinant sketches Ruskin says that ‘ they are the 
expression of concluded operations of mind, are drawn slowly, 
and are not so much sketches as maps.’ Now, Varanasi is so 
beautiful that it appears, according to Damodaragupta, as the 
plan or rather the map of Visvakarman on which model the con- 
struction of the whole of the world was to be carried out when 
Brahma approved of it. It goes without saying that the skill of the 
constructor is exhibited therein. Just as maps and plans determine 
and locate things for us we have similarly the Determinant 
sketches determining, allocating and balancing the whole picture; 
and the Varnaka has almost the same function of fixing up how, 
where and what to arrange and lay out for the final picture. 

„ The sketch finished, we now go to colours. There is 
difference of opinion in India regarding the number of primary 
colours. Some give it as five and some others as only four 
though both are agreed in regarding white as a separate primary 
colour quite in opposition to the theory of the West that accepts 


^f^i || 

Hirasaubhagya/VI, 42. 

Dharmasarmabhayudaya, V. 5. 
Cf. 3T3*IM sqrsiT I 

^ HUIT: qJlf^cTFnwr Sjj; [j Rajatarangini, IV, 655. 





cRuft- II ] 


Gathasaptasati, VII, 20 . 


The word is used both as Varnaka and Varnika. 
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only three as primary tints. Bana talks of five colours while Sri 
Harsa gives only four as primary ones. This acceptance of four 
is concurrent with the views of the generality of Silpa-texts on 
the subject. The verse of Sri Harsa — . 

exactly gives a picture of a painter ‘ lipikari ' at work with the 
four colours — red, yellow, blue and white on the palette. This 
same idea of four colours is again echoed, though not so effec- 
tively, in another verse 

II X 97. 

White sometimes subdues, softens and more often than not 
contrasts colours in apposition to it. It is this function of the 
colour that made its importance felt in the colour scheme ; and 
naturally the Indian artists accepted it as a primary one. The 
variegated hue [ Citravarna -is not stated by name but the mosaic 
floor that Sri Harsa mentions in the verse— 

II I* ‘ 

has that effect only when the colours are viewed collectively in 
that particular scheme. It is something like a Kaleidoscope, or 
more graphically to state it, like a Cashmere shawl. It is this 
shawl, in fact, which is but a minor achievement compared to 
the other advancements of our artists in the field of art, that 
wrested such a unique praise from the great and perhaps the 
only genuine art critic of the nineteenth century, Ruskin, who 
whenever he found an opportunity to emphasise the beauty of 
colouring took the Indian shawl or the Chinese vase as the 
typical example of sublime colouring. ‘ Conditions of mosaic 
effect, like that of the colours in an Indian design, unaccomplish- 
ed by any previous master in painting is a bit of a statement of 
his in praise of Indian colouring, design and mosaic effect. 

Of course Ruskin is not quite impartial in his judgments and 
baseless statements of his are not wanting. Great masters like 
Turner and Hunt with their humility expressed by their speaking 


1. Modern Painters, Vol. V,.p. 35. 
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of ‘ trying to do • endeavouring to represent ' and ‘aiming at it ’ 
as opposed to the priggishness of dabblers in art ‘ready with 
admirable reasons for everything they had done' can be 
compared with the great artists and designers of China or India 
only if those great masters of the west are also of the school of 
‘ they know not what they do'; but that Ruskin is not prepared to 
grant but says ‘ and Turner and all the other men I have known 
who could paint, always spoke and speak in the same way; not in 
any selfish restraint of their knowledge but in pure simplicity.’ 
Note the word simplicity. They are full of knowledge and do not 
wish to hide it, but are merely simple. But this simplicity he is not 
prepared to grant for others than the Europeans the taken-for- 
granted civilized people of the world and compliments the 
Indians and the Chinese for their inimitable work by characteris- 
ing them as of the ‘ semi-civilized nations ' of the world and by 
explaining that term much more lucidly by the use of the word, 
‘ a nation half savage '. They are not simple in spite of their 
civilization but savage without it. 

‘ And this is the reason for the somewhat singular but very 
palpable truth that the Chinese, and Indians, and other semi- 
civilized nations, can colour better than we do, and that an 
Indian shawl and China vase are still in invention of colour, 
inimitable by us.’i Even thus far we have had enough of compli- 
ment, Not content with this much he goes a step further and 
startles us by saying that ‘ It is their glorious ignorance of all 
rules that does it.’ This is a bit of unwarrantable criticism which 
has no basis. The greatness of the Indian artists does not lie in 
their supposed ignorance of rules but only in their real and 
genuine love of the beauty of nature, their inventive capacity 
born of a fertile imaginative instinct, coupled with a perfect 
knowledge of elaborate rules of drawing and colouring — the 
recorded experience of predecessors — not mandatory in their 
instructions eternally as a rule, though dictatorial they are 
occasionally when exigencies require such an attitude on their 
part, giving free scope for the exhibition of the individual gift of 

the head and hand in the lines . 

v.,''§ri Harsa also talks of colour to be laid in its proper place 
in a picture. The first line of the verse 

1, Modern Painters, Voh.m, p. 94* 
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^Tf m ^f%?niT?q3?5R^r q m n 

which is to our purpose is explained by the commentator as 

S(^ =q qr {%qq?ff ^T ^q?TT q^^TRrr^qfqoT 

?in%iT: 3fl^g | 

This working of colours by adding them on the canvas in 
their proper places is very essential, at least when the picture is 
being worked in its preliminary stages of colouring when the 
effect of one colour over the other, the contrast, the balance, 
the tone and such other details are to be observed. Touching and 
blending might come later on in their proper time and place. 
The Venetian, which is considered the right method of painting, 
is described by Ruskin in the passage to be quoted and it is not 
essentially different from the method that Sri Harsa has 
described. ‘A light ground, white, red, yellow or grey, not 
brown or black. On that an entirely accurate, and firm black 
outline of the whole picture, in its principal masses. The outline 
to be exquisitely correct as far as it reaches, but not to include 
small details ; the use of it being to limit the masses of first 
olour. The ground-colours then to be laid firmly, each in its 
own proper part (italics mine) of the picture, as inlaid work in a 
mosaic table meeting each other truly at the edges as much of 
each being laid as will get itself into the state which the artist 
requires it to be in for his second painting, by the time he comes 
to it. On this first colour, the second colours and subordinate 
masses laid in due order, now, of course, necessarily without 
previous outline, and all small detail reserved to the last, the 
bracelet being not touched, nor indicated in the least, till the arm 
is finished .’1 

Anatomy': 

Of the so many factors that constitute a picture the one thing 
that is dealt with at great length by Sri Harsa is anatomy and 
that too feminine, i.e., of the woman. It is the description of 
Damayanti’s beauty that lends itself as a proper medium for the 
artist-poet's detailed delineation of anatomical rules. There is 
nothing of the brawn and the bone in it. A graceful 
portrayal in verse of the delicate cuir^ttures and subtle beauty 
spots that make up the lovely form of the princess is all that we 

1. Modern Painters, Vdh Vyp. 210-211. 

VTT — 44 
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get from the pen of §rl Har§a. This in fact is the true and 
correct anatomy of the Indian artist. 

Let us now examine each limb by itself. The very minute 
observation and artistic insight of Sri Harsa is best brought out 
in his description of the face. The forehead is conventionally 
likened to the astamicandra, of course reversed; then we have the 
mouth. The drawing of lines on the lips adds grace to a picture 
of the mouth ; and this is a common experience of the draughts- 
man and the etcher more than the painter. This is the idea 
sought to be given by Sri Harsa in the verse 

li vii, 41. 

and the commentary gives that the lines are 


Le., beautifiers. The etchings of Durer, Holbein and Rembrandt 
seem to show traces of this feature; but it ivould be a dangerous 



Fig. 1 

given for a careful examination. 


thing to draw final conclusions 
from fourth rate reproductions 
in print. The lip is generally 
compared to the Bandhtika- 
puspai only to emphasise its 
red tint; but Dr. A. N, 
Tagore has a picture to com- 
pare both the forms. Her nose 
likened to a Tilapuspa^ i.e., 
the sesamum flower, the form 
of which so closely resembles 
the olfactory limb of the 
human being, is best brought 
home to the reader’s mind 
by a sight of the picture (fig. 
1) wherein both the front and 
three quarters view of both are 
A dimple is generally accepted 
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as a beautifying factor whether on the cheek or on the chin. 
Talking of the beauty of Damayanti and describing her chin Sri 
Harsa mentions it as having a dimple.i This necessarily adds 
to the charm of the face but if overworked if spoils even the 
little beauty for which its presence can little lay claim. The 
curvature of the ear proceeding and vanishing in the cavity 
is specially noted by Harsa.2 The ear isi a difficult limb 
for study. The only feature that commonly marks it out is the 
lobe as also the curvature that loses itself in the earpit. It is by 
taking there two factors that the ear is taken to resemble a Pasa. 
It is, again, a concentration on the form of these two factors 
that gives the form of the ear-shaped handle of a pitcher. The 
beautiful eyes of Damayanti are compared to those of a deer*. 
The width and beauty of the eye of the fawn is proverbial. But 
the one thing to be noted in this comparison is that Sri Harsa 
closely observes and dismisses the long streak proceeding from the 
root of the eye nearest the nose of the deer as unworthy of the 
beauty of king Nala^ and tells by means of a clever pun that this 
streak distinguishes the eyes of the fawn from his. The reproduc- 
tion of the eyes of both a human 
being and a fawn (fig.2) would make 
the point clear. Describing the neck, 
its rotundity and extreme grace en- 
hanced by the three lines — the creases 
— Sri H arsa very rightly remarks that 
a good deal of the beauty of the 
upper part of the body depends on 
the form of the neck.* Her tong tresses are given as black and 





Fig. 2 


II vii, Si. 
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II VII, 33. 
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curly! while Nala’s locks are extremely fine and of a thick 
growth.® Of the beauty of hair and its importance in a picture 
sufficient cannot be said. But I just take this opportunity to give 
out an incident in the life of Bellini that shows the importance 
attached by artists to a good working of tresses. 

“ Giovanni Bellini greatly admired Durer's painting, and 
found his rendering of hair so marvellous that he thought the 
artist must have a special brush for the purpose. So when Durer 
visited Venice and in his polite way offered to do anything in 
his power for Venetian artists, Bellini begged to be given the 
brush with which he painted hairs. Durer picked up a handful 
of his brushes and told Bellini to choose any one he wished. " I 
mean the brush with which you draw several hairs with one 
stroke " the Venetian explained. Durer smiled and replied: " I 
use no other than these, and to prove it you may watch me.” 
Then, taking one of the same brushes, he drew “ some very long 
wavy tresses, such as women generally wear.” Bellini looked 
on wonderingly, and afterwards confessed that had he not seen 
it nothing would have convinced him that such painting was 
possible.”® 

Thus far about the face. For the rest of the body there are 
certain important observations of Harsa worthy of note. The 
Nitamba i. e., the region of the hips, resembles a wheel i. e., is 
circular or rather possesses a curvature. < But this is 
conventional and hence a well known comparison as also 
the nails likened to moons.* Of the facts stated that need 
notice we have it that the Gulpha i. e., ankle, should not 
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ii vii, 67. 
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ii viii, 13. 

3 Outline of Art by Sir. W. Orpen p. 134. 
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4 II VII, 106. 
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be prominent. 1 In the case of some people it can be observed 
that the heel is not prominent and in such cases the foot is neces- 
sarily ugly. The fully developed heel is, according to Sri Harsa, 
a mark of beauty. 2 Fingers he considers lovely when they are 
long and wiry.® Of course no veins should be perceptible since, 
according to our Silpa texts, they diminish beauty and ought 
not to be represented. 

Some general observations: 

A few more observations and this dissertation is finished. 
Sri Harsa has some artist’s notes in his diary so to say and this is 
best brought home to the reader’s mind by a peep into the XVIII 
canto of the Naisadha. Here the palace of Nala is penned in all its 
glory. The mosaic floor is a noteworthy feature. ^ We have the 
usual Citrasala of the royal household.® Here we have perhaps 
the lengthiest description of the Citrasala in Sanskrit literature. 
The subjects of frescoes and the pictures in the gallery are all 
given out in detail. 

Inventive skill accounts for originality and variety of design.® 
The Makara design (a figure something like a quaint dragon) is 
given a prominent place in Patrabhanga.^ Designs of letters, that 


|.| VII. 98. 

2 I 

311% ^ ijaf ll vii, 102 . 
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ii vh. 70. 
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H XVIII, 3. 
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form a feature of the two interesting branches of artistic 
science. Illumination and Calligraphy, is indicated sufficiently as 
has been noted before. This art of lettering is to-day an impor- 
tant force and the greatest forte of the artistic designer and poster- 
worker and serves best for advertisements. Old scripts are 
explored and hunted and new fantastic types created; books are 
every day coming into the field on the subject and we have such 
books as ^^Alphabets’', ^<How to letter*', ^^The Art of Lettering" 
etc. We have the Black letter and the alphabet of the twelfth 
century serving very well the purpose of decorative artists. No 

wonder the Nagari script ^ is specially chosen by Sri Harsa as 
a typically artistic letter lending itself to design. 

v- "'Little need be said of pose. It is an all-accepted important 
factor in a picture. Sri Harsa knows technicalities of various 
poses as is evidenced by his references to such minor details like 
the Vrksadhirudha and Lalavestitaka — ^ types of embraces 
described in the Kamasutra. The commentary explains these 
two as two different varieties of graceful embrace.^ For the fine 
pose described in the verse > 

^Tf m ^ II ^o. 

we have the nearest approach in the figure of Madalasa in Ravi 
Varma’s charming picture of Madalasa-Rtudhvaja. 

Minor conventions in drapery, colouring, etc., are too numer- 
ous to be stated. As a typical instance we have the dress of the 
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2, The Commentary quotes these two slokas to explain them. 
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Abliisarika slated as dark (blue).i This has been echoed in 
many other places in Sanskrit literature, in the Vikramorvasiya 
of Kalidasa, 2 the Kuttanimata of Damodaragupta^ and the 
Viddhasalabhanjika of Rajasekhara* to name only a few. 
Though quite by the way it can be noted that the famous picture 
of the Abhisarika by Dr. A. N. Tagore reproduced by Mr. P. 
Brown in his ‘Indian Painting' is quite against convention the 
nayika being draped in white when she is going out in a night of 
the dark fortnight (Krsna Paksa) when blue is especially worn, the 
white dress being used on moonlight nights®. The spirit of the 
conception of the Abhisarika is thus lost in the picture. 

A strictly personal experience of a genuine artist, that of 
nodding one’s head in approbation and joy just after a good 
picture is finished, is mentioned by $rl Harsa in his verse 

^ () 

XVIII 12. 

The commentary on this verse is so informative that it is worthy 
of quotation — 



Mr ^rsrrqi^firarft^: n 

XII, 33. 
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1 Vikramorvasiya, Act III. 
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Kuttanimata, 184. 
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Viddhasalabhanjika, Act, III, 7. 
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3f?qr qiqqilf qRT^qii^q qi%% ^qitli'^i^q ^q: i ^ 

3ti^ 4 f^qtaqi^q^iiaT q?%qT%qiq9^iqkiqfq4qiqi 
^I'^qg'qi^f iq^ie iqi^sr qgq;?qiFq iqqiq'i=gcqi?:q^q- 
>3;qTiq iiqMiqif^qoiq^it^ qjisqiqiiwq^oTf^qf^cqrs-i^qrfqq- 

^qai^ aiqqi qq i i^qqi^q 
^Rqi% t%qqpq qrs^iFfrlq <iqq^ i ar^qqRq^iqiwfq 
%qqcqit3[w4icqffe’^qM%ioqr^^ fliilqq^fq qwr 

^q?fi fqjqq sr^qi {qMifqqiqrfqsrqi^qjfiq ?f3c4r%q %^h i 

?qonqqqtsqfqi% qiq: i 

This being a common feature or rather a trait of artists we have 
similar statements occurring elsewhere in Sanskrit literature. 
Ksemendra has a passage in the Brhatkathamanjarl that refers to 
this feature of a pleasant nod 

#sf4 qi f^^fllSIfq 1| 

qqf{q^i^5qq;^i%^fq5iqiqi%iq: I 

sfqsi^ qiq%q II p. 377 

Thus in fact there is practically a considerable volume of 
information about art in the Naisadhiyacarita. But this in no 
way can be said to exhaust all that Sri Harsa has to say on the 
subject. We have references to mechanical dolls^ moving and 
working as perhaps the newly invented scientist’s doll (machine 
man) of the twentieth century does. It is only to be regretted 
that more works of his are denied to us. Let us hope that years 
to come would bring out of unransacked libraries the long-lost 
works of this able master. 


NARTTAMALAI AND ITS TEMPLES 

BY 

S. R. Balasubrahmanyan, 

Chidambaram 

AND 

K. Venkataranga Raju 
Pudukotah 
PARTI 

HISTORICAL INTRODUCTION 

Narttamalai is now an obscure village in the Pudukotah 
state; it is situated in a valley encircled by eight low hills, about 
two miles and a half from the Railway Station of the same name 
on the South Indian Railway and eleven miles and a half-north- 
west of the town of Pudukotah. Today it is famous for the very 
modern Mariyamman shrine. But the cave-temples, and the 
group of structural temples in Mela-Malai, the Kadambur shrine 
in Kadambur-Malai, and the Jain (Aruhar) temple in a natural 
cavern on the Alurutti-Malai are of great antiquity and import- 
ance; and they are discussed in the following pages. 

ORIGIN OF THE PLdCE:— The Pudukotah Gazetteer refers 
to the Sthalapurana of Peruhgalur, according to which the place 
-name Narttamalai is said to be derived from the sage Narada; 
but this is evidently a late fabrication. The present name is per- 
haps a popular , rendering of Nagarattar-Malai,i — the name by, 
which it was known in ancient times. Probably, this place was a 
settlement of a commercial community. 

THE ABODE OF THE JAINS : — At the dawn of the histori- 
cal period in Southern India, we find the Jains living in natural 
caverns and excavated caves on hills, far from busy centres. The 
Jains, then, were in the habit of living in inaccessible hills, and 
Narttamalai must have been one bf the early abodes of the Jain 
community. One of the two caves (Cave No. 1 in the plan) in 

1 See 922 of Pudukotah Kfit. 
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the Mela- Malai is even now called Samana-Kudagu, and the hill 
itself is called Samana-Malai. There is another Jain shrine in the 
Alurutti-Malai in whose natural cavern there is seen today “a, 
Jaina broken figure inside and a couple of Jaina images with 
triple umbrellas Outside, cut in the cleft of an overhanging 
boulder.” In an inscription of the 27th Year of Kulottuiiga III, 
there is a reference to the existence of a shrine of Aruha Devar 
on the Tirumanai-Malai; it mentions a gift of lands to the Siva 
temple as devadana by the Nagarattar of the place, and the lands 
(two ma) belonging to the same Jaina temple which were within 
the specified boundary of the gift, were excluded from the sale, 
and its rights of ownership were recognised and respected.^ 

It is probable that this Jain shrine is the one on the Alurutti- 
Malai. 

The editor of the Pudukotah Gazetteer holds that “ the Jains 
fled to this city of refuge in the time — about 800 a. d. — of the 
Hymnologist Sambanda, and further the hunted race found an 
asylum and a home, and derived support from the ruling princes. 
Here, the persecuted men built temples to their Gods, established 
monasteries, taught (in) Schools and popularised a culture which, 
though unworldly in the extreme, worked as a leaven of refine- 
ment among the people with whom they came in contact. And 
these statements are made on the authority of the local inscrip- 
tions.”2 

We do not agree with the editor about the date of Sambanda 
whom he post-dates by about two centuries. Further, there is 
absolutely no warrant, from local inscriptions, for the statement 
that the Jains came to this place at the time of their persecution 
by Sambanda. Here, as elsewhere, the Jain community must 
have been in possession of these natural caverns much earlier 
than the days of Sambanda. We need not deny the possibility 
of some Jain immigration into this region during, and subsequent 
to, the period of the so-called persecution of Sambanda; but there 
is no evidence of it. 

PALLAVA RULE ". — Pallava rule seems to have been ex- 
tended at least as far as Nattamalai, if not further south. The 

1. “ Iwur tirumanai-malai Aruhar-devarkku purakkaraiyil 

nilam irandu mavum nlkfci marrepperpattadum virrukuduttu konda 
pancasalagai accu No. 158 of Pudukotah list. 

2. Pudukotah Gazetteer, p. 505. 
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cave-temples of Kudimiyamalai, Sittannavasal, Tiriigokamam, and 
other places in the Kulattiir Taluk of the Pudukotah state have 
traces of Pallava lordship over this region. There is here an ins- 
cription of the later Pallava king, K6-Vijaya Nrpatiinga Vikrama^ 
in the 7th year of whose reign a rock-cut cave-temple dedicated 
to Lord Siva was scooped out in the Mela-Malai. 

Since the 9th century a. d. the region of the Pudukotah 
state formed the bone of contention between the kingdoms of the 
C6}as and the Pandyas. And the local chiefs, like those of 
Kodumbalur, who ruled over this region paid obedience alterna- 
tely to each of them according to the relative strength of the 
two parties. 

COLA CONQUEST:— In the middle of the ninth century 
A. D., the C6}as of the Vijayalaya House brought this region under 
their control. The group of structural shrines on the Mela-Malai 
were most probably constructed in the days of Vijayalaya, and 
the temple of Vijayalaya CoHsvaram, mentioned in an inscription 
of the 12th year (11th year plus 1) found on the southern face of 
the rock on the north-eastern side of cave No. 1 must be no other 
than this group of shrines.^ 

Most probably in the early years of Rajaraja I, another 
temple called the Tirumalaik-Kadambur — devar temple came into 
existence at the base of the Kadambur hill.^ 

An inscription of the 28th year of Rajaraja P gives the place 
the status of a. nagaraWf and it is renamed /^Telufiga-Kulakala- 
puram;^ and is described to be in Annal-vayil-kurram, in Konadu 


1. S'ee infra for the reasons as to the identification of this 
group of shrines as the Vijay^aya Colisvaram temple. 

2. The earliest inscription found in this temple (No. 86 of 
the Pudukotah list) is one of the 22nd year of Rajaraja I. Hence 
the temple must have been in existence in 1007 a. d. How long be- 
fore we cannot say. Any how the architectural features of this 
temple do not militate against its being assigned to the age of 
Rajaraja I. 

3. No. 91 of the Pudukotah List. 

4. The title of Teluhga-Kula-kala might have been assumed 
by Rajaraja after his victory and capture of Bhima Nrpa, the 
Teluhga Cola king who had. been in possession of a part of the 
Eastern Calukya country. 

See Conjeevaram Inscription of Rajaraja LEJ. XXI, part I, 
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included in Keralantaka Valanadu, so named after another title of 
Rajaraja I. 

In the days of Rajendra II, the Valanadu is renamed ‘Ratta- 
padi Konda Colavalanadu'i, which thereby brings out the achieve- 
ment of this king, m., his victory over the Rastrakuta king, the 
Lord of Irattapadi lakhs. 

There is a stray reference to the construction of a Visnu 
shrine in the 45th year of Kulottuhga I, the first ruler of the 
Cola-Calukya line; and in spite of the absence of their records in 
this locality it seems likely that the successors of Kulottunga I held 
sway over this much-disturbed region. 

In the latter part of the reign of Kulottunga III, we find the 
place described as Telunga-Kula-kalapuram alias Kulottunga- 
Cola-pattinam® (or puram), evidently after the name of the king, 
and the name of the Valanadu is changed into Konadu alias 
Kadaladaiyadilangai-konda Cola-Valanadu, after one of the titles- 
of Kulottunga IIP. 

The frequent wars of Kulottunga III with the Pandyan 
king, the great triumph and darbar he held about the 30th year 
of his reign to celebrate his victory and his assumption of the 
title of Trihhuvana-mra-deva must have struck the imagination of 
the people of this locality; and the local inscriptions bear ample 
testimony to an exceptional outburst of communal activity unsur- 
passed in the annals of the place. By the side of the large gifts 
made by devotees to the Lord of Kadambur-Malai, then probably 
the only Hindu deity of importance in the place, we learn that 
there also flourished a Jain shrine on the Tirumana(i)-Malai 
(Alurutti-Malai) to which a. gift of land as palliccandam is said to 
have been made, as late as the 13th century. This affords strong 
proof that the persecution of the Jains in the days of Sambanda, 
if it was a fact, was not so completely successful as is sometimes 
held, and that Jainism survived and enjoyed public patronage and 
State support down to the first quarter of the 13th century. It has 
been pointed Out that the austere life of the monks and nuns, 
the devotion of lay people to the Holy Order, the good organi- 
zation and the inflexible conservatism of the small Jain commu- 


1. No. 113 of Pudiflcdtah list — Sth year. 

2. 37th year of the king; No. 170 of the Pudukotah list. 

3. 29th year of the kihg; No,. 161 of the Pudtikotah list. 
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nity were responsible for the survival of this religion, much to 
the chagrin of the followers of its rival, the Buddhist reIigion.i 

Kings like Kulottuhga III and Maravarman Sundara Pandya 
(ace. 1216 a. d.) granted freedom of worship to the followers of 
other religions, and this forms a highly commendable feature of 
their rule. 

P ANDY AN CONQUEST '. — After the reign of Kulottuhga 
III, the Colas fell; and this region was conquered by the Pandya 
ruler Maravarman Sundara Pandya I. We have here his inscriprp- 
tions from his 9th to his 12th regnal year. It is likely that 
Rajendra III recovered this region for a time, as attested by an 
interesting but incomplete inscription in his 7th regnal year. 
It refers to a gift of tax-free land (Iraiyili) as carpenter’s emolu- 
ments (wages) (dcarya daksinai) in favour of a certain Poreru 
Seman alias Akalahka Asari and his father, who carried out the 
repairs and the work of constructing the shrines of Kadambur- 
Isvara, Tiruvanaikkavudaiyar and Tirukkoyil of— Nacciyar.^ 

VIJAYANAGAR After the decline of the Pandyas, 

the region passed under the rule of the Vijayanagar emperors. 
We have in this place only an inscription of Devaraya IP dated 
Saka 1353 (A.D. 1431), though there are clear indications other- 
wise of the region having been conquered by the earlier rulers of 
his dynasty. 

The latest inscription, dated Saka 1781 (1857 A. D.), records 
that the water of the Talavarasihgam* in Mela-Malai was baled 
out, and that, under the spiritual guidance of their Guru, Sri 
Sivaramasvtmi, Ramacandra Tondaiman and his queen Janaki 
Bai Sappu — worshipped the Jvaraharesvara linga consecrated 
under the water. 

THE NAGARAM : — We may now examine the working of 
the Assembly of the Nagarattar of this place since the days of 
Rajaraja I. The earliest reference to the Nagarattar is found in 
an incomplete inscription of the 28th year of Rajaraja I. What 
the exact significance of Nagaram is we cannot say at present. 


1. See Cambridge History of India, Vol. I. 

2. No. 200 of the Pudukotah list, 

3. No. 702 of the Pudukotah list. 

4. No. 889 of the PudukStah list 
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It is very likely that it represented a settlement of a commercial 
community^ and a distinct unit of local administration. 

The Nagarattar enjoyed, like other corporate bodies, the right 
to receive gifts for temples and manage them, to exempt lands 
from taxes (IralytliccukkoduUdm). The deeds of sale, transfer, 
exemption of dues were done by the Assembly, and the relevant 
documents were ordered to be engraved on temple-walls under 
instructions from Nagarattar {Kalvettihkoduttdm it Telunga-Kula- 
kdla-puraihi nagaraitom) the Madhyastha wrote the document, 
and it was attested by the leading members chosen perhaps in 
some representative character. 

An inscription of the 37th year of Tribhuvana-Vira-deva 
(i. Kulottuhga III) records the sale of land as a devadma by 
the Nagarattar in favour of two merchant-residents of the place 
for 68,000 kdsu. 

The record is as follows: — 

We the Nagarattom of Teluhga-kula-kala-puram alias 
Kulottunga Cola-pattinam in Irattapadikonda-Cola-valanadu have 
made a gift of the lands specified below as a devaddna whose 
tenants cannot be evicted ** — Kudimhgd devaddnamdga — in 
favour of Kadamban Periyan alias Danapalan of Parambur and 
Odaiyan Periyan alias Periyadevar of Paluvur/' 

Then the boundaries of the lands are detailed: 

*<The tanks, (wet) fields, dry lands (puSja) etc. included within 
the said boundaries are hereby sold as ^ kudimnga devaddna ' for 
68,000 kdsu. As we have received direct, the said amount of 
68,000 kd^Uy We hereby declare that the lands, within the speci- 
fied boundaries are transferred subject to the rights of gift and 
sale. The irai, kudimai and other royal dues in respect of these 
lands shall be borne by the Nagaram itself (ivvayal nokki vanda 
ulagudaiya ndyandr tiruvdsaldl vanda irai kudimai niarrum ep- 
perppattanavum nagarattukke paramdvitdgavum). The said Palii- 
vurudaiyan Udaiyan Periyan alias Periya devar who has taken 
half of these lands shall give 30 kalams of paddy for service to 
the Lord of dance (Nataraja) in the temple of Tirukkadambur 

L cf. (i) Nagaram — Kaficipuram in Eyirkdttam in Jayan- 
gonda-Cofa-mandalam. 

(ii) Nagaram — Mamallapuram alias Jananathapuram in 
Amur Nadu in Jayangonda-Cola mandalam. 

(iii) No. 285 of Pudukotah list, which refers to a general 
assembly of nadu, nagaram^^grdmam, vanniyar, and padaipparru. 
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Nayanar, and Kadamban. Periyan a/fas Danapalan, who has 
received the other half of the said lands, shall pay 30 kulams oi 
paddy to Sri Kayila Udaiya-nayanar Tiruvanaik-kavudaiyar 
Nayanar, 

Thus the quantity of 60 kalams had to be paid only in case 
a full harvest (nel arupadin kalamum puravu adanga vilayil 
alapparkalagavum). The said quantity of 60 kalams shall be 
paid according to the standard measure called the Tiruc-culakkdl. 
In case of failure of crops, the levy shall be fixed at the rate of 
2| kalams per m&. {m&ttdl iru kalaney tunippadakkal vanda nel 
alapparkalagavum). As these lands on the outer limits of this 
nagaram are of the lowest grade (innagarattu ellaippuravayk- 
kadaittaramadalalj this rate shall prevail as long as the sun and 
the moon endure. 

In this way have we, the Nagarattar of Telunga-kula-kala- 
puram alias Kulottunga Cola-pattinam, agreed to have the deed 
engraved on stone in favour of the two persons Udaiyan Periyan 
alias Periyadevar and Kadamban Periyan alias Danapalan. 

This is the signature of Marudur Udaiyan Periyan Manikka- 
joti who is the accountant of this nagaram and who wrote this 
document — in accordance with the command of this Assembly 
of the nagaram. {innagaram panikka ikkal veituppramanam 
eludinen).” The document ends with the signature of three 
attestors. 

The document is a clear proof of the sense of equity and 
responsibility evinced by local bodies in the management of their 
affairs. 

In the 14th and I5lh centuries, the ‘Nagaram’ seems to 
have been degraded to the rank of ‘ Ur which was a smaller 
unit of local administration. The ‘ tJr ' might have functioned 
alongside the Nagaram. Or it is possible that the prosperity of the 
place was affected by the migration of the commercial community. 

And we learn that in the 6th year of Jatavarman Parakrama 
P^dya (acc, 1315 or 1357?) the tJrom of this place, the Sthanat- 


1. No. 521. The text runs thus : (11. 4-5) Aro£»aro»t Telinga 
kula~kala-puramana Kulottunga Cold pattanattu-4iraga isainda Urd- 
mum; 134. NagarattUraga iSainda Urdmum. Also No, 702, 

ivvUraga iSainda Hravarotn, 
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tar of the 30 vattams of the temple of Tirumalaikkadambur, the 
temple servants of Adi-Candesvara, and the accountants of the 
temple met in full in the Mandapam and made grants of land to 
10 devaradiar for service in the temple. i 

In saka 1353, the middle of the 15th century, in the reign of 
Devaraya of Vijayanagar, we find the ‘Orom and the temple ser- 
vants of the place meeting in full in the Vira Pandyan Tiru- 
mandapam and making a gift of land as sarvamdnyam (free from 
royal and local dues) for the performance of certain services to 
the temple. This is the last mention of the functioning of the 
local assembly of this place, whose chequered history extending 
over a period of nearly four centuries and a half, we have 
sketched above. 



1. No. 621 of the Pudukotah Kst. 


NaTYA DHARMI and LOKA DfcfARMl 
(Idealism and Realism of Bharala’s Stage.) 

BY 

V. Raghavan, B.A., (Hons.), 

Research student in Sanskrit, University of Madras. 

Bharata gives in his brief enumeration of the eleven topics 
of the Natya Sastra a topic called Dharmi. 

niff ^ gtf: II 

This ‘ Saihgraha ’ is elaborated in a Karika and Bharata says that 
this Dharmi is of two kinds, Loka-dharmi and Natya dharmi. 

??cT:[m] i vi, 25. 

The topic is taken up for further elaborate treatment in Chapter 
XIV, after the explanation of the two subjects called Kaksya- 
vibhaga and Pravrtti. Elsewhere also, while dealing with 
other subjects like Bhasa or speech and Nepathya or dress, 
Bharata speaks of these two Dharmis, Natya dharmi and Loka- 
Dharmh 

Though the word is generally given as Dharmi in the 
feminine gender, we also find in the text of Bharata the masculine 
form Natyadharma, 

%WFff?T^f^cir: 3 | S- XXIII, 88; 

XXIII, 81 ; XXIV, 285 etc. 

The form in the masculine gender is sufficiently expressive and 
that in the feminine gender is perhaps a result of the rather care- 
less Nataparibhasa, the actors’ jargon. Rahula, as found in a 
verse of his, quoted by Abhinava, uses the masculine form. 

qd%sf^ fl *nqf l 

fn^JTfs4 II 

p. 172, Gaek. Edn., N. S, 
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The word ‘ Dharma ' is used by Abhinava also but the Dasa- 
rupaka and the Avaloka upon it use the word in the neuter 
gender, 

The word Dharma means attribute or characteristic. Loka 
dharmi and Natya dharmi generally mean qualities pertaining to 
Nature or world and to the Stage respectively. The two may be 
rendered as ^ World-ways ' and < Stage-ways \ which refer respec- 
tively to elements of Realism and elements of Idealism. In Tamil 
Literature we have two words corresponding to Loka dharmi and 
Natya dharmi ayfs., Ulaka valakku (sl.6^<s and Nataka 

valakku (/F/rL»<^ The Tolkappiyara speaks of these two 

Valakkus or Dharmis in Sutra 53, Ahattinai-y-iyal, Porulatikaram. 
N^ya dharmi can be likened to what is more generally known in 
the field of poetry as Kavi samaya. There is no harm in faking 
Natya dharmi as Natya samaya or the Samaya of the dramatist- 
poet, the producer or Sutradhara and the actors; but one has to 
understand that Natya dharmi or Kavi natadi samaya is not mere 
crude convention but is an imaginative handling and beautifica- 
tion of the things of the world. 

Drama is defined as representation of the action and moods 
of men and other beings, inhabiting the three worlds. When the 
vast and varied universe is represented, the media through which 
the representation is achieved impose certain conditions and 
limitations. These limitations are overcome by imagination 
which has its own way of achieving the effect of emotional infec- 
tion of the spectator. The stage which is a small square of some 
yards of space, language which is a poor vehicle of thought and 
emotion and human action which alone the actors can do and by 
which the actor has to represent abstractions and supernatural 
conditions— these call forth a new kind of art-reality, giving full 
play to an artist's imagination. The success is not achieved 
through what strikes the eye, the spectacular, but by suggesting 
things to the spectator, whose imagination is also afforded ample 
scope for play. Further, things on the stage are more pointed 
and poignant. It is only very rarely that we say of incidents in 
the world that they are dramatic. The long course of an action 
is briefly and powerfully brought out by a selection of the most 
, emphatic incidents. The scattered rays are gathered into an 
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intensity which can be shown only by very powerful means of 
expression and symbolic suggestion to the imagination and not 
by the weak ways of the world. 

Aristotle says that tragedy should be in language embel- 
lished with each kind of artistic ornament language ^^into 
which rhythm, harmony and song enter, some parts being 
rendered through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of songs." Sanskrit drama of the heroic type follows 
what Aristotle lays down regarding Greek Tragedy. The langu- 
age of the poet-dramatist is highly rhythmical and musical ; the 
language grows like a creeper, its emotional climaxes breaking 
into more musical clusters of verses. Whether it is in prose or 
verse, dramatic language has to be the more keen speech of a 
poet ; and Sanskrit criticism considers drama also as Kavya or 
poetry, there being in Sanskrit no word except Kavi, poet, to 
denote a dramatist. The stale criticism that speech in a drama 
can never be natural if it is in verse falls flat on the ears of the 
Sanskrit Sahrdaya. For him, there has to be a powerful sugges- 
tion and a vivid realisation of a Rasa, revealed through a persona- 
lity and its action. Anything helping that suggestion of Rasa, even 
a subtle sound effect in the rhythmic speech of the character, 
is good. Even in the West there are writers who voice forth 
the plea for the ^ poetic drama * and their ^protest against the 
conventions of the naturalistic theatre, which tend to reduce 
dramatic dialogue to the level of reporting.* Says Ashley 
Dukes in his book on Drama: Of the hundred speeches, long 
and short, that he must deliver in the course of the evening, how 
many are rhythmically and dramatically expressive ? Of how 
many do we feel that they could be written and spoken in one way 
and no other ? How many will be accurately remembered by 

the listener ? . The actor seeks for 

the pointed word, the crystalline word, the lyrical word, the 
inevitable word. Can the naturalistic drama offer these ? Seldom 
indeed." These remarks on the power of spoken word in the 
drama do not mean that drama must become rhetorical and 
a thing of study, a Sravyakavya instead of being pre-eminently 
a Drsyakavya. Bharata cautions the writer against affected, 
over-ornamented, and ornate language. He says that words 
should be sublime and sweet, above all appropriate to and fully 
expressive of the ideas ; they should be soft and graceful, for 
drama is an artistic productioni a thing of beauty; expressions 
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should be such as are capable of being easily rendered into 
action. 

| n. s. xvii, 120 

I 123. 

^^3 Wilsq^T ¥1^1% 4 I 
^ 5T II XXI, 130-1, 





Anandavardhana also, more than once, points out in his 
Dhvanyaloka that too much of Alamkaras and long compounds 
have to be avoided especially in drama which is intended for 
action. Thus the poet has to steer clear of the two extremes of 
ornateness and insipidness. A powerful poetic language is a 
necessity and it is a Natya dharml. Loka dharmi in speech is 
naturalistic prose and prosaic speech. To an extent the Loka 
dharmi speech has its place in social plays like Prakarana, Praha- 
sana and Bhana. In the exalted type of Nataka and even in 
the powerful emotional situations of the purer (Suddha) variety 
of Prakarana the language has to be exalted and poetic, when 
alone it will be powerful. 

The next Natya dharmi is music, Sanskrit Drama, as can 
be seen from the text of Bharata’s Natya Sastra and from a 
fortunate survival of the operatic stage-edition of Act IV of the 
Vikramorvasiya of Kalidasa, was operatic in character. So was 
all Indian drama, as can be verified by the survivals of the 
various cognate provincial vernacular theatres of India. Besides 
the musical Vacika, there was actual singing. In addition to the 
singing of the actors themselves, there was a kind of external 
suggestive music. This was Dhruvagana. When each charac- 
ter entered, a Pravesiki dhruva or an entrance song was sung, 
in which the character, his mood, the scene of action and other 
conditions were given to the spectator’s mind in symbolical 
language and in the tune of the song. These Dhruvas were of five 
kinds, appearing at the entrance of a character, at his exit, and at 
various points during his stay on the stage. In the beginning of 
the 29th chapter, Bharata points out the various musical tunes 
(Jatis) suited to the different Rasas, and while commenting upon 
it, Abhinava quotes long extracts from Sage Kasyapa’s music 
treatise on the subject of the various musical tunes suited to the 
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infinitely varying emotional situations. It is as an ancillary of 
Natya or dramatic representation that music or Samgita is treated 
of by Bharata. The most powerful aspect of the Vacikabhinaya- 
portion of a drama is music. 

^ ^ g gi I s- xv,73. 

jjj Kallinatha S. R. Vya. p. 629. 

There is no necessity that the dramatic art must present 
natural conditions. The following remarks of Goethe on this 
point of music in drama must be noted.^ In the Critisms, Maxims, 
and Reflections of Goethe (Scott Library Edn.) there is a dialogue 
on the truth and probability of works of art, between a spectator 
and an artist’s advocate. This imaginary dialogue contains some 
analysis of the nature of stage-reality and spectator’s experience, 
though it is not so much as found in the theories of Lollata, 
Sankuka, Bhatta Tota, Bhatta Nayaka, and Abhinavagupta. 
Goethe touches the Natya dharmi of music in drama which the 
interlocutor criticises as ' improbable '. 

“But if the good folk on the stage meet and salute each other 
in singing; if they announce the messages they receive and 
divulge to us their love, their hatred, and all their other passions, 
and fight and expire, all the while singing to us : how can you 
maintain that the whole representation or even a portion of it, 
appears true — nay, I may say, bears even a semblance of truth ? 

^ ^ ^ ^ 3)s jf: 

And yet you would derive full enjoyment and satisfaction 
from it.” 

Goethe replies : “It is only to the entirely uncultured specta- 
tor that a work of art can appear as a work of nature." He adds 
that it is the uncultured lover of art who demands that the work 
should be natural, so that he too may be enabled to enjoy it in a 

1. In the September 1933 issue of the International Review 
of Educational Cinematography a writer, by name R. Assagioli, has 
discussed music in relation to the moving and talking picture. 
He says that music is a necessity and that without it, “purely visual 
spectacles cannot yield equally strong psychic vibrations, but leave 
rather a feeling of incompleteness, almost of emptiness, as if a 
third dimension were missipg, a ‘depth’ not spatial, but ‘vital 
and psychological’, (p. 590.) 
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natural, yet often crude and vulgar way. He divides the specta- 
tors into two classes, the cultured and the amateur ; the former 
enjoys a piece of art on grounds of ' its own laws ’ and accord- 
ing to its own properties, while the latter demands things on the 
stage to be natural. 

While Bharata took great care to secure appropriate dressing 
and make-up to suit the infinitely varying conditions obtaining in 
the world, he dispensed with scene. No doubt, a little bit of 
stage-material in the shape of fictitious animals to be introduced, 
he gave as part of his Aharyabhinaya. Certain kinds of Pusta and 
Sanjlva (Chap, XXIII, N, S.) refer to such mateidals. But of 
materials for erecting on the stage the scenic situation of an act, 
Bharata had no need. He resorted to Natya dharmi and sought 
the imagination of the theatre-artists and the spectators to dis- 
pense with these realistic trappings. First, the text of the speech 
itself was sufficiently informing ; second, the convention called 
Kaksya vibhaga or apportioning of the several parts of the stage 
for several geographical regions (Chap. XIV. Sis. 1-32.) suggested 
the scenic situation ; 

mil sri^jff g gi n n. s. xiv, 79; 

third, the PravesikI and other Dhruvas of the Dhruva gana 
above referred to gave the details of the entering and disappear- 
ing characters, their moods, the places which they came to and 
went to. Such dramatic presentation is not defective and from 
the point of view of the end to be achieved viz., emotional infec- 
tion and Rasa-realisation preceded by a complete understanding 
of what is presented, experience of witnessing the surviving 
traditional dramas of the Indian open-air Theatre proves that the 
presentation is never less successful than a modern production 
with elaborate scenic fittings. For, as Ashley Dukes says in an 
essay on ‘ Words in the Theatre ’ in his book on ‘ The World to 
Play With (p. 77)’ “ In the very effort of the actor's creation of 
another world, without external aids, there is a special appeal.” 
Hs illustrates the point by an instance : Workers in the theatre 
know that rehearsals are often more satisfying, in an emotional 
sense, than full-dress performances. Especially this is true of the 
rehearsals of verse or imaginative drama.” Further Bharata 
says that it is impossibe to reproduce nature completely, detail 
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by detail It is positive folly to attempt at such realistie effects. 
G.B. Shaw has these wise remarks on the subject in his preface 
to his St joan: (P. hVIIL) . 

The experienced knights of the blue pencil, having saved 
an hour and a half by disembowelling the play, would at once 
proceed to two hours in building elaborate scenery, having real 
water in the River Loire and a real bridge across it and staging 
an obviously sham fight for possession of it, with the victorious 
French led by Joan on a real horse. The coronation would 
eclipse all previous theatrical displays 

Joan would be burnt on the stage . , . The 

intervals between the acts whilst these splendours were being 
built and then demolished by the stage carpenters would seem 
eternal, to the great profit of the refreshment room bars/' Ashley 
Dukes also expresses himself similarly in his ^ Drama ' (p. 136) : 
<< But the symbols of the theatre can never be other than theatri- 
cal Every endeavour to make them ^ real ' reverses the actor's 
natural purpose by creating a world of sham reality from the 
world of appearance. The presence of real donkeys or cascades 
of real water on the stage gives pleasure to large audiences, but 
it can scarcely be said to diminish the theatricality of a perform- 
ance/' Bharata says that drama is different from the world; 
and such things as palaces, houses and vehicles cannot be had in 
reality on the stage. 


51 cT«?T II 

5ii^trq1 ciqiq^r I XXIir, 192-3. 


The Sanskrit poet revelled in ideas and gave imaginative 
personifications to abstract concepts and introduced them as part 
of the dramatis persona:. The very imagery and symbology of 
the puranas, which describe superman, demigod, god, demon, 
and other beings not met with in our world have their Kala 
dharmi ; they are given symbolical and sugggestive shapes and 
when these are portrayed in painting, made in stone, described 
in poetry or represented on the stage, the artist observes the rules 
of the texts which describe their shapes and nature. When 
Hanuman flies over the sea to Lanka, mount Mainaka appears as 
a Mahapurusa ; in the Uttararaniacarita, the rivers appear as 
divine damsels ; when a sculptor has to produce Ganga, he will 
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not cut a fissure in the rock and leave the rest to the monsoon to 
give the appearance of a falling river but will carve out the 
image of goddess Ganga as described in mythological^ religious, 
and art texts ; similarly when Rama gets angry at the oceans the 
poet describes the Samudra raja running up to Rama, with the 
two great rivers as his two consorts on either side ; in the Duta 
vakya (T. S. S.), the ^ arms ' of God Visnu, the conch, the disc, 
the mace, and sword are all introduced in animated forms ; the 
deserted and dilapidated city of Ayodhya appears as the Devata of 
that city in a dejected mood before king Kusa in Kalidasa's 
Raghuvamsa ; Abhinava points out that in the drama May a- 
puspaka, ^ a curse ^ Brahma Sapa enters as a terrible figure. 
(Abhi. Bha, VoL IL p. 358, Mad. Ms.) Such personification, as 
far as drama is concerned, is called NatyadharmL Says Bharata: 

g m ll 

3r«RT | 

g ll xxir,86-8 

Such a treatment of objects, superhuman and animal beings 
gives greater art-reality. There are also certain situations which 
cannot be reproduced in any manner on the stage. However 
much critics caught in the theory of naturalism cry down Soli- 
loquy and Aside, we are not able to devise better means of laying 
bare before the audience all the thoughts passing in the mind of 
a character by himself, when he is alone, or when he speaks to 
himself in the midst of others or to one of his companions. 
A master dramatist can effectively use these devices without 
becoming artificial and without becoming more and more a 
narrative and descriptive poet. These stage-devises or conventions 
of Atmagata or Svagata, Apavarya and ^ilso that of Akasa bhasita, 
in which the character acts as if he heard somebody speak 
and then replies, though there is none else except him on the 
stage, are some more instances of Natya dharmi. Says Bharata: 
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Birds and other beings appearing in a play also speak the 
human language when the poet wants to portray the effects of 
these on his characters and the part they play in the development 
of the action. This ‘unnatural' condition also is a Natya 
dharmi. The drama has to be understood; a night-scene cannot 
be acted in utter darkness but has to be done with some light; so 
also human language for non-human beings has to be adopted. 
Says Bharata in the chapter on Bhasavidhana: 

3p£T I 

STRTliqCW 'tq || XVIII, 27, 

Realism has now made havoc with stage-decency. Not 
every bit of human activity is fit for presentation on the stage. 

^ Bharata has drawn up a list of things which are prohibited on the 

stage. The sickening osculatory scenes in western dramas and 
pictures can never be seen on Bharata's stage. Says Bharata: The 
audience is composed of men and women, husbands and wives 
with their children. Things which women hate to see or men 
will loathe to see along with their wives and children are prohi- 
bited by Bharata. Bharata stood for decency and abolished all 
vulgarity. The eating and sleeping of persons on the stage, kiss- 
ing, embracing of man and woman, and other sights that deserve 
to be hid are not to be shown. They are natural and as such 
the modern stage shows all of them but Bharata finds no 
i dramatic interest in or necessity for them. 

q q;i^ qiqq {q^nqcrr i 

II 

qi i 

^ li 

sifiCitoqq ^ I . 

q li 

qqi 3 qg; i 

^ II 

cRqi^# gqil% q^iq# q^l II XXIV, 285-289. 

When a heroine (Vasaka sajjika) goes through her toilet 
has to do it decently; she cannot bathe on the stage, bare 
part of her body or be with insufficient clothing. 

VII— 47 
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51 OTtq # ^ W5T I 

STI^^PIT m ?cTJT%^5rff JI =W II 
^wifcTi SI wmm ^ i ^^iv, 232-3. 

A noble or ordinary woman (Uttama or Madhyama) can 
never do these things; and Bharata says, that, for decency’s sake, 
even the worst of women must not be represented as doing these 
things on the stage, is contained in the previous verses). 

qiiq II 

ajHrqRf iqfw: 5 rfi%e»ftq: 11 

ire^-q qg;cTg;(!T) srqifiXf^: II 

XXIV, 233-4.1 

Nor is there any meaning in showing all the sundry actions 
of men and women, like eating, sitting, dressing, etc. The 
modern English social comedy specialises in such insipid details. 
We see the extreme manifestation of Loka dharral in those 
dramas. Ashley Dukes says that in them, “ the spirit of muse is 
entirely dissipated and there remains little to be admired beyond 
the playwright’s ingenuity and his command of verbal humour.” 
The plays are “ lifeless gestures of habit and meaningless march 
and countermarch of conventional manners ”, showing “ by 
electric light, in a room with three walls how ordinary people eat, 
drink, love, walk, and wear their jackets.” 

Drama is an intense study of selected incidents. Says the 
Bhavaprakasa, following the Dasarupaka (I. 56-7) and the basic 
principles laid down by old Bharata, ‘ the incidents have to be 
divided into two sets; certain incidents only can be seen or 
heard while others can only be suggested; bulky uninteresting 
part of the story, where there are not intricate emotions playing, 
ordinary things, etc., must be indicated by brief narration or by 
suggestion; sweet, sublime aspects of the story, shot through 

1. Dr. Keith, on p. 365 of his Skr. Drama, says in his char- 
acteristic manner — " In the most gorgeous celebrations there will 
occur, without exciting surprise or comment strange deviations 
from western canons of good taste and elegance.” 

The statement excites ho surprise, since we are used to such 
dogmatic assertions from Dr. Keith ; nor can we try to refute it 
when specific instances of these strange deviations from taste and 
tjie nature of those western tamoas of taste are not supplied. 
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and through with emotion are to be shown for seeingj upon 
these the poet must dwell long*. 

qig; ?jsqqqiq^ {| 

sfl[?e qifqg; II 

II Bha. Pra. P. 214. 

A poor dramatist and a poor producer will present on the 
stage scenes of burning. Perhaps children will be impressed by 
the fire on the stage. A greater artist will leave off the incident 
and will acquaint us with it and what it had done by showing 
us its influence on the minds and hearts of the characters. The 
Sanskrit dramatist does not show us the Lavanaka daha but 
depicts the sufferings of Udayana who has lost his dear Vasava- 
datta in that fire; the burning of cupid, Kama dahana, is not 
shown on the stage ; but its consequences, its effect on Indra, 
Parvatl and others are vividly portrayed. Tolstoy agrees with 
Bharata and the Sanskrit dramatists. In Chap. XI of his work, 
What is Art, Tolstoy describes counterfeit art which is of four 
kinds, one of which is ‘ striking ’ or • effective *. Tolstoy, accepts 
that ‘ transmission of feelings which is his phrase for our 
Rasa pratiti, is the essential object and he opines that in such 
counterfeit art as the striking or the effective ‘ there is no trans- 
mission of feeling but only an action on the nerves.’ Attempts to 
produce strikingness do not refine art but make it coarse. The 
following passage from Tolstoy explains very well the technique 
of the Sanskrit dramatists : “ A new piece is brought out and 
accepted all over Europe, such for instance, as Hanneles 
Himmelfarhrt (by G. Hauptonann) in which play the author 
wishes to transmit to the spectators pity for a persecuted girl. To 
evoke this feeling in the audience by means of art, the author 
should either make one of the characters express this pity in such a 
way as to infect everyone or should describe the girl's feelings 
correctly. But he cannot and will not do this and chooses 
another way, more complicated in stage management but easier 
for the author. He makes the girl die on the stage', and still 
further to increase the psychological effect on the spectators, he 
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: extingtiishes tlie' lights in the theatre, leaving the audienGe in the 
dark, and to the sound of dismal music shows how the girl is 
pursued and beaten by her drunken father. The girl shrinks-— 
screams — groans and falls. Angels appear and carry her away. 
And the audience, experiencing some excitement while this is 
going on, are fully convinced that this is true aesthetic feeling. 
Bui there is nothing aesthetic in such excitement for there is no fw- 
fection of man by man, but only a mingled feeling of pity for 
another and of self-congratulation that it is not I who am suffer- 
ing : it is like what we feel at the sight of an execution or what 
the Romans felt in their circuses.' ' 

Tolstoy supports Bharata when he rules that death should 
not be shown on the stage or that things should not be burnt; 
for these exciting shows are not productive of aesthetic emotional 
response. The moon's white disc projected by electric light 
devices on the curtains is not so important for art as the actual 
presentation of a character affected by the moon's light, say, a 
• separated lover. All the above noticed principles of higher art 
and ail these higher aesthetic canons are also parts of Natya 
dharmi.i 

Even a dual-fight on the stage is not done in any realistic 
manner; the fights are powerfully suggested by idealised move- 
ments and actions, as can be even to-day seen in a traditional 
Yaksa gana play of South Canara. 


1. It was noted above how Aristotle agrees with Bharata in 
4he need for a poetic Vacikabhinaya, and for the Natya dharmi of 
verse and music. He agrees also in prohibiting deeds of violence 
on the stage. But the Italian commentator on Aristotle, Lodovico 
Castelvetro (c. 1570) instead of explaining these on the basis of 
art, finds for them crude explanations. Of verse he says : In the 
first place, since the audience may be great in number, the theatre 
must be large, and yet. the audience must be able to hear 
the play; hence verse is added, not merely as a delightful 
accompaniment as Abhinava says) but also in 

order that the actors may raise their voices without inconvenience 
and without loss of dignity". Regarding the prohibition of deeds 
of violence he says : *4he actors are required to move about on a 
raised and narrow platforni; and this is the reason why deeds of 
violence and many other things which cannot be acted on such a 
platform with convenience znd dignity, should not be represented 
in the' SpmganiJ^ Essay on Dramatic criticisni, 
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These, in brief, are the items of Natya dharmi in Bharata’s 
stage. Nitya dharmi is Idealism and has its basis on art and 
imagination; it is not crude convention— Says Abhi- 
nava, in his commentary on the two Dhartnis, at the end of 
Chapter XIV.— 

1 ^’ Vol 11, Mad. Ms. Abhi. Bha. P. 282. 

Drama is based on world of which it is a representation; 
therefore there cannot be anything utterly fantastic about 
drama; the action of the drama can be divided into two aspects; 
the basis is the world and Abhinava compares it to the wall which 
is further beautified by pictures; he calls the Loka dharmi 

; the other aspect is the imaginative handling of the 
plot and play by the poet and the other artists of the theatre. The 
lattefis Natya dharmi. It has an art-reality which is not natura- 
listic reality. Says Abhinava: 

Ij%5q 1 A.bhi. Bha. Chap. XIII. P. 356. 

Vol. II. 

I” Pp- 

“sRTsqJTI^SBTli ^ | 

P.357. 

Natya dharmi is anything peculiar to drama and not found in 
exactly the same manner in the world, Loka dharmi is the 
natural condition of things in the World. 

g JiOTJff ^Rfi: 1 xxiii, 192. n. s. 

Says a very learned treatise called Natahkusa in the Madras 
Government Oriental MSS. Library: 

irf9=5: 51^1^ I ^P- 

Mad. MS. R. 3003. 

Though based upon nature^ the very idea of drama as such is 
Natya dharmh ’ Further, it Js only the dumb people who aot 
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every bit of their feeling; others in the world speak most and do 
least action. Speech accompanied by powerful action is there- 
fore only a Natya dharmi. Hence it is that we sometimes have 
to opine of certain social personalities as ‘theatrical’, 

^ Jfisiqjff g RI II N. S, XIV, 74. 
m g ei n 

g€|:€i%qici?q:: i 

#sf n%rqeg^i 3 ri ii 77-78. 

II 81. 

If drama is nothing, when it is devoid of minute action, then 
it is nothing but Natya dharmi. 

Jiisivrql5ii€ fl R3:i I 

The very idea of drama involves a casting off of Svabhava, 

ari^tq^ JFq% rl^rill: II S- ^XI, 125. 

Bharata’s definitions of Natya and Natya dharmi are identi- 
cal. He defines Natya dharmi thus: 

g e? ^^ctt ii xiv, 78. 

and he defines drama or Natya itself thus: 

#t q: ?q*TT% qiqrq^qpcRicJiq;: i 

m (#s)iirw«W 5 ^ n ^xi, 123. 

The more imaginative drama is Na^adharmi; the heroic 
Nataka is a Natya dharmi pl^y; but Prakarana, Prahasana, and 
Bhana are Loka dharmi plays. Plays can be written in both 
ways and produced in both ways. Social plays, with natural 
conditions, with only as much speech and as much natural 
action as seen in the world, belong to the class of Loka dharmi 
plays. When a play is done with music and other ideal artistic 
and specially beautifying futures, it is Natya dharmi. The latter 
will he more itpagiaativfi. pior? empliatic and more powerful. 



M DHARMl ANb LOKA DHARm! M 

it cr«?I I 

3 gi i| XIV, 70-71. 

qisiwql g gr || 72-73. 

Ail Sanskrit drama and all traditional Indian vernacular 
drama belongs to the Natya dharmi stage; and modern and 
western drama, as a class, can generally be said to belong to the 
Loka dharmi stage. A production of the former type, Bharata 
describes as Abhyantara and that of the latter type, Bahya, 

^qcTT^Sfiqri^qqitril^mR^pi; II 

%qiTr«Fit u n 

t^cT^q iqqq^ I 

N. S. XXIV, 70-72. 

Though we have called drama itself Natya dharmi, it can 
be seen, as will be explained in the sequel on Loka dharmi also, 
that, compared to dance, Nrtya, drama is Loka dharmi. For, in 
drama, we have as much approach to natural conditions as 
possible because of the several characters being taken by several 
actors; but in dance one individual has to render a whole theme. 
Similarly, a monologue is an example of Natya dharmi; the 
Bhana, among the Dasarupakas, is a Nat]^ dharmi play, since, 
like the Lasya dance, done by a single dancer, the Bhana also is 
done by only one actor. On page 172 (Gaek. edn.) Abhinava 
points out that which is a feature of Nautch4ike 

dances and the Bhana,- is a Ni.tya dharmi. The MS. called 
Natahkusa, referred to previously, says; 

#qii 

qiSSPPft# g li’’ (Quotation.) 
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m c^^^iq[5:fq ^ qi^rq^r i” 

P. 28, Mad. Ms. 

In dance done by a single individual, there is no room for 
Sattvika Abhinaya; if there is mention of tears, the idea of tears 
has to be rendered through their appropriate gesture of the hands. 
In drama also, when one has to narrate to another an incident and 
has to tell him of another's weeping, the Sattvika bhava of tears, 
which, in other circumstances, is shown by actual weeping and 
actual tears, is shown by its appropriate Hastabhinaya, as in 
dance, Thus there are Natya dharmi and Loka dharmi for the 
same thing. 

I aiiiTq'if^^sfq ; ^cfcr «q^- 

q^ri^oT I ^m%q;nqq^sfq qsq qiqfqcqr 

s#cn: ^cT»i7fc[^f ; cT s[ffrcn; 

II Kallinatha; S. R. Vya. P. 629. Anandasrama edn. 

In the field of hand-gesture or Hasta-abhinaya, it will be 
proved in the sequel on Loka Dharmi that all the Hastas of Nrtya 
are based upon Loka or Nature. In the action of the hands there 
is Loka dharmi as well as Natya dharmi. When the hand moves 
naturally in a feeling as in the world, the natural hand-movement 
is a Loka dharmi called cittavr tty arpika ; for it gives to the 
audience a mental mood. When the hand moves and 
imitates the shape of an object in the world like a lotus, it is the 
Loka dharmi called Bahyavastu-anukarini. Similarly Natya 
dharmi also is of two kinds: one comprises all those movements 
and features which are for sheer beauty’s sake. The four Karanas 
of the hand Avestita, etc., which are employed in Hasta-abhinaya, 
and the adding of the Kaisiki Vrtti of which music in the chief, are 
Natya dharmi of this class. The other variety of Natya dharmi 
is completely based upon Loka dharmi but deviates for the sake of 
beauty or other considerations. The convention of Aside or 
Janantika, in which one actor speaks to another, placing a 
Tripataka hasta to suggest the prevention of others from hearing 
the Aside!, belongs to this class. Says Abhinava: 

1 DaiSarup^ai 1. 65, . 
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SJI^f 1 afg^TT^^q q??I ‘q|5«T#B cfst^rS- 

■^#1%?!:’ ^ |i% 1 m ^^\ q??fq ? 

fq^oT I 

5Tr®THrq1 tfqwi— qi^rq^in’i^^a-%i%qi1[e*qi^^^ 

qqi sTiqmcTii^^qgMqqiiqTW I artrir 

^qigq5f(qf^ * qq sr^TFcrq^il'r qi^qjJL I 

Vol.II, P.282, Abhi. Bha. 

Sarngadeva puts this passage of Abhinava in verses: 

imq;|5q^r {i:i%ri qMia^i i 

^[q;qq1 JTISfq;ff^^ =q 3^: ll 
i%ri:Tqi^q;r q^q^c^gq^ff^off I 
ffq ^qs:q qff^Twfq'f: i^icTqi: II 

%I%q?r lT%qq5I qisnqqlfJiqlJl^ I 
q?r>qT ^i%'q^f qn^r n 

^5Hqiq3flq=cfr ^Iqjipqf I 

fri^q^q'i 3{f^ arif I q5[i:-§:{^ 5^3: it s. r. vi, 24-27. 

From the Avaloka on the Dasarupa, we come to know that, 
besides the various items of Natya-dharmi explained above, other 
texts not available now, spoke of many more Natya-dharmls. One 
of them is called and there is no clue for us to under- 

stand its meaning. 

qpqpqJq qT^qq?i% 5r«rir^'?i^ \ 

^q^n^fTiqfqig; qiqqi^rqr%s:Rr %qtf%g: ^^qiqi^qqjcqrg^qi^q- 

fqwiqra; qt?Rq[. 1 


(To be continued.) 
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4.22, ENUMERATION OF COMPOUNDS AND THEIR 
NATURE, — Tolkappiyanar classifies compounds under sk 
heads^ : — V errnmaiH-tokai, tivamaiHHokai, vinai-Utokai, panpu4-- 
iokai, nmmai-Utokai and anmoli44okai, Verrumaiitokai^ is that 
in which the membei's which form the compound stand in 
case-relation to each other as por-kutam (gold-pot). It corres- 
ponds to tatpurusa in Sanskrit. Uvamai-UtolzaP is that in which 
one member is compared to another as pon-nieni (gold-appear- 
ance). It corresponds to upamdna-purvapada-karnia-dhdraya. 
Vinai44okaH is that in which the first member is a relative 
participle denoting time and the second member is the noun 
which it qualifies as koUydnai (elephant that kills, killed or will 
kill). It corresponds to a part of visesana-purvapada-karma- 
dhdraya, Panpii44okai^ is that in which the first member is 
generally a quality denoting colour, shape, extent, taste etc., and 
the second a noun which has that quality as karuh-hdirai (black 
horse). This also corresponds to a part of visesana-purvapada- 
karmadhdraya, Ummai44okai^ is that in which each has two or 


2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


6 . 


V errumai-t tokai-y-e y-uvama4 tokai-y-e 
Vinai-y4n rokai-y-e panpin rokai-y-e 
Ummai4 tokai-y-e y-anmoli4 tokai-'y-enru 
A-v-v-d r-enpa tokai-moli nilai-y-e. (Tol 
Verrumai4 tokai-y-e verrumai y-iyala. 
Uvama4 iokai-y-e y^uvama v-iyala, 

Vinai-y-in rokuti kdla4 t4yalum, 

Vannattin vativi n-alavir cuvai-y-in-enru 
Anna piravu m-atan-kuna nutali 
Inna t4tu-v-ena varuu m-iyarkai 
Enna kilaviyum panpin rokai-y-e, 

Iru-peyar pala-peya r-alavin peyare 
En-n-iyar peyare nirai-p-peyar-k kilavi 
En-nAn peyard pa-v-v-aru kilaviyum 
Kanniya nilaitte y-ummaid tokai-y-e. 


. Col. 412.) 
(ibid. 413.) 
(ibid. 414J 
(ibid. 415.) 


(ibid. 416.) 


(ibid. 417.). 
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more members^ the members being connected with one another 
by * and ^ and denoting persons, measures, numbers, weights etc., 
as puU-vir-kentai (ilgeVf bow^ and kentai fish) etc. It corresponds 
io dvandva ill Sanskrit. Anmoli-^Uiokai^ is the possessive 
eompound, the members of which may stand to each other in 
any of the three relations — quality-noun relation, conjunctive 
relation, and case-relation. It corresponds to bahmnhi in 
Sanskrit. 

It may be noted here that the number of compounds in 
Tamil agrees with that of primary compounds in Sanskrit and 
the names given to them in Tamil are more suggestive of their 
function than those in Sanskrit. These compounds are treated 
in syntax as though they are single words. ^ 

The above classification of Tolkappiyanar is fairly exhaustive; 
but such compounds as karu-niram^ cdrai-p-pdmpUj where both 
the members are either qualities or names which denote the 
genus and species of the same object, are not taken into account; 
but Genavaraiyar explains in his commentary on the same sutra 
that they too are panpii4~tokaij on the strength of the expression 
enna-kilamyum, which means 'similar words', in the sutra. 

All the later grammarians, except the authors of the Vira- 
coliyam and the Pirayokavivekam, i, the authors of the 
Neminatam, the Nannul, the Ilakkanavilakkam and the Ilakkanak- 
kottu agree, as regards the classification of compounds, with 
Tolkappiyanar. And Nannular tries to improve upon Tolkappiya- 
nar as regards the definition of panpu-t-tokai^ so that it may 
apply to compounds like karu-mram, cdrai-p-pdmpu etc. 

But the author of the Viracoliyam saw that a large number 
of Sanskrit compounds like anitu aniiUyam etc., were freely used 
in Tamil and they, along with some Tamil compounds like 
karu-nirantf panniru-ioti, ien-kilakku, could not be directly 
explained with the rules on compounds stated by Tolkappiyanar. 
Hence he began to classify them exactly in the same way as is 

1. Panpu toka-varuuH kilavi y-dnum 

Ummai tokka peyar-vayi n^dnum 

Verrumai tokka peyar-vayi n-anum 

Irru-^nin riyalu m-anmoli-t tokai-y-e, (ibid, 418.) 

2. Ella-t tokai-y-u m-oru-con nataiya. (ibid. 420.) 

3. Panpai vilakkum moli-tok kanavum 

Oru-porutku iru-peyar vantavum kuna-t-tokai. 

(Na. 365). 
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done in Sanskrit ; iarpurutan (tatpurusa), pala-nel (bahuvrihi), 
kanmatdrayam (karmadharaya), iuviku fdviguj, tuvaniuvam 
(dv^.v^dv 2 l.) znd. avviyapava ('avyayibhavaj.'i Some may say that 
he might have left out avvtyapdva since examples for it are very 
rare; it is true, but such words as yatakkiramam, the tadbhava of 
Skt. yathdkrama, are sometimes found and they have to be 
explained. 

The most important point to be noted in the Viracoliyam, as 
also in the Pirayokavivekam whose author closely follows that of 
the Viracoliyam with some difference here and there, is that most 
of the stanzas found in the chapter dealing with compounds 
(tokai-p-patalam), in both are exactly the translation of the karikas 
on samasa assigned to the authorship of Vararuci in Sanskrit. 
They are as follows: — 

(i; Sodha samdsdh sanksepdt ekatrimsad-vidhdh punah | 
Tatrdstadhd iaipurtisah saptadhd karma-^dhdrayah || 
Saptadhd ca bahuvrlhih dvigur-dbhdsiid dvidhd | 
Dvandvas-cahir-vidhd jneydavyaylbhdvas-tridhd matah || 

(Var. Kan) 

Tarptirtitan-pala ner-kanma tar ay an idnkiya-cir 
Naf'-ruvihi’-Utokai ndvdr-iuvantuva nalla4eyva< 
Cor-payan-^mdniarka Uavviyapdva m-itenrii4onmai 
Kafpakam'-d-p-pakarn idr4okai-y-drun kanaMulaiy^. 

(V. T. 2.) 

Tarpuriitan^ruvi ku^p-pala ner-karma idrayandtu 
Urpala vdnetun kaUpacun ie-moli y-ontotiydy 
Cof-payi Uavviyaylpdva m-enai4 iuvatian-ena-h 
Karpavar kurun camdcan-ka le4oka'‘k kattalai-y-^e* 

fR V. 20.) 

(2) Taipurusd\ sta>-vidhd bhut prathamddi-mbhaktUnan^ 

kridir-hheddih | 

Sa caikavadbhdvyanekavadbhdvtii dvidhd dviguh | 

fVar. Kar.) 

Eluvdy-mutaUelu verrumaiyoHt m-ehmiataiyil 
Valuvdtainannotet Udn4arpurutan valar4nvtku 
Taluvdrnta-venmoli munndy-varun taUita-p-porun’-mel 
Kuhivdr^orumai y-oppii-^p-panmai y-oppu44nri-y4rante« 

(V, 
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Tarpuru ta-i-iokai verrumai y-eitamif cdrnia nannu^c 
Cor-poru hanmai marai-y-mmai Miitin iokai-t-iumhi 
Murpata m^en-pir paian-iaiUtariia mMfi^iunielmim 
Parpala v-ekavar pdvuy-a nekavar pavi-^y^enre, 21,) 

(3) Sapiabhirdkhydbhir-vd vtk%ydid yas-sami bafmtmhih j 
Dvdbhydm paddbhydm bahubhih paddir-vd 
Sankhydbhidhdyyantyapadam dvayani vd j 
Yasydbhavat-purvapade sahasca 

Digantardla-vyaiihdralaksmd\\ (Var, Kan) 

Irtimoli’-paninoli pinmoU y*-enndpirunioU-y’~en 
Maruv7mi-viUyd r4lakkanamarrai-c caka-mtm-moU 
Paramm4ikaniard la44okai-y-anna-p palanerrokai 
Viriytim-^dr-eUavai verni-^moli-p ponm^meUUiyale, 

(V. T, 4.) 

Inimoli pan^moli pin-moli y^-ennd t4nmioU^y-en 
Tani-^moU y-orroU tikkan iardlan caka-munirkum 
Oru-moli y-enai-viti kdra4akkanaUdtu varum 
Peru^moli y-dki’-veku viriyan moli-p-pe-r-^atainie, 

(P. V. 24.) 

(4) Kavibhis^sapia-‘vidhas-‘sydd4iyevam karma^dhdrayah 

kathiiah | 

Visesanam purva-pade viiesyam iathdbhayatrdpi 

visesanam ca 

Yasydpamdnam paraias4addddu sambhdvmid cd^- 

pyavadhdrand ca || (Var. Kan) 
Mttn'-molup^panpu m4ru^molup~panpu m-oliniamainia 
Pifi'-moli-y’-oppotti mun-moU’-y-’Oppum pinakkon-^rild 
Mun’^molUnar^karut itim-mun-moli--naTrttniviim-ena 
Nan-'moU-y--dr^kanma idraymn-drenna ndttinare, (V.T. 5.) 
Mun-^moli-p panpiru panpu vicetiya mun-moli4an 
Mun-moli4 tulliyam pin'-moli4 tulliya moy'-ktilaldy 
Mun-moli-c campd vanai-y-^ava tdran amurrtim4vai 

Nan-moli-p panpu4 iokai-k kanma idrayanarramilkke, 

^ (P. V. 22.) 

Here the author of the Viracoliyam omitted the class where 
the noun qualified by the adjective stands* as the first member of 
the compound (visesya-p'dfvapadaK) since, perhaps, it was 
difficult to him to find an example for it in Tamil language ; and 
hence he stated that kanmaidrayaM is of 6 kinds, instead of 7 as 

foundinSanskrit ; But the author of the Piraydkavivekam has 
included it also and gives ieyva^p-'pulavari'-riruvalluvan as an 
example for it. 
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(5) Yairavyaymn purva-padam yaihdva 
Siibantam^dhd dvUayam stibantam \ 

Purvo pi rnukhyo bahusak paddrihah 
Taihdvyaythhdvam it%rayanii.\\ 

Sahi drandvas-caiurdhd §ydt budhair4ti vinisciiah | 
Itareiaraydgdhhyah samdhdrdhvayasiathd. (Var. KarJ 
'^Mun-moli-y^avviyan-cer iokai per-mun moli-Utokaiye 
Con-moli’-y-avviya pdvamaruvum iuvaniuvamum 
Van^nioU-‘y'-am4ia retaram^vdyuia camd-kdram-dm 
Nan-molJ-y-dn-uraittdrkal-camdca naru-nuiale. (V. T. 6.) 
Mun-moli-p per-c-co l^tai-c-co l-irantu murani-nirhim 
Tan moU y-avvi yayipdva m-ummai-c^cakdraitile 
In’-moli4 ionian ^ camdkdrdt totita retaramdm 
An-nioli4 torramun camuccayaUid tubman vdcayame. 

(P. V.23.) 

(6) Tatpurusd asta-vidhd bhui J 

Utiara-pada-jamtdrthah prdyd mukhyah,,,.,.\\ 

\...,..^.dvigtih\ 

Asydpi pand^tdir-antar^bhavah iatpurusd matah || 

karmadhdrayah kathiiah \ 

Taipunisdntarbhdvdt tadvad 
Prddhanyam Iriiam cdsya || 

Prddhdnyamprdyasdsmin 
Ubhayds sydt paddrihaydh | 

Sa hi dvandvah || 

Tarpuru tan-ruvi ku-k-karma tdrayan rdmuianmai 
Pirpaiam-dm'-cluvdy-‘dm-oruu44okaipen-n-ananke 
Mnrpaia m-avviyaylpdva ni’-oppu-murai piralun 
Cor--patan tokkavai y-elld mutanmai tuvantanukke. 

(P. V. 25.) 

The statement ^ avviyaylpdvamoppu-mtirai piralum ^ which 
means that the relative importance of the first or seeond member 
in avyaylhhdva and ttpamiiasamdsa will change, is made on the 
strength of the words pray ah and bahusah in tiUara-pada- 
janitdrthah prdyd mukhyah and purvdpi mnkhyd bahusah 


1. He has not mentioned that class of avyayibhdva where 
the members are nouns, as madhyegdram since such words have 
not been taken into Tamil language. 

2. cf. Bhattoji Diksifs vrtti on cdrthe dvandvah— 
‘samuccaya-anvdcaya-itaretaraydga-samdhdrdh cdrihdh. 
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respectively. The author of the Viracoliyam, having 
dealt with this classification of compounds in 5 stanzas, mentions 
also the classification made by Tolkappiyanar as the opinion of a 
class of Tamilians, 

The only point of difference between these two kinds of 
classification is only with respect io avyaylbhdm and nuntaipumm^ 
since other tatpurusas^ dvandva and bahtwnhi are identically the 
same as verrumaittokai, ummaitiokai and anmoUthkai, 
with different names, and karmadhdraya and dmgu may some- 
how or other be brought under uvamaiiokaij vinaiitokai and 
panpuitokai. 

4.23. Here I want to deal further with the difference of 
opinion among the commentators of Tolkappiyam and Nannular 
regarding vinai-Uiokai and panpu-t4okai and whether the expres- 
sion nilan katanidn is a tokai or not. 

4.231. As regards vinaiitokai, Ilampuranar, Teyvaccilaiyar 
and Naccinarkkiniyar think, that when a present, past, or future, 
participle like kollum or konra is compounded with a noun like 
ydnai, the participial suffix is dropped and they become kol-^ydnai. 
Hence the word kol-ydnai means ‘ elephant that kills, that killed 
or that will kill But Cenavaraiyar is of opinion that koUydnai 
is compounded of the root kol vjiih ydnai and it cannot be dis- 
solved into konra ydnai, kollukinra or kollum ydnai The inter- 
pretation of the latter seems to be unsound, since Tolkappiyanar 
in his sutra says that vinaiitokai shows time. i The reasons 
adduced by him in support of his statement do not seem to be 
sound. He has done so, since perhaps he took the expressions 
like koUydnai as a case of niiyasamdsa like the word kumbha- 
kdra mentioned by Dharmakirti in Vol. I,P, 181 of his Rupava- 
tara. But it seems to me that it is against the views of Tolkap- 
piyanar. Nannular agrees with Ilampuranar, while the author of 
the Ilakkanavilakkam agrees with Cenavaraiyar and repeats his 
arguments. (I. V. 338* Comm.) 

4.232. As rtgzxAs panpu44okai, Cenavaraiyar thinks that 
the words like karunkuiirai cannot be dissolved into kariyatu 
dkiya kutirai in the same way as in vinai Uiokai perhaps for the 
same reason. This too is against the views of Tolkappiyanar 
since, in the sutra, he says * innaiu itu ena' (ToL CoL 416.) 
Nannular seems to think th 9 ?t karufnai + kutirai becomes karu^ 

L Vinaiyin rokuti kdlat tiyalum» (Tol. Col*. 415.) 
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kidiraif^ 'while Tolkappiyanar thinks that kariyaiu + kutirai be- 
comes so, Nannhlar's view does not seem to be sound since the 
expression ^ karumai akiya kutirai’ cannot convey any sense 
since kar urn ai and Uitiral cannot be appositionalj de- 
noting quality and denoting object. The author of the 

Ilakkana-vilakkam agrees with Cenavaraiyar (L V. 339^ Comm.) 

4.233. IS ^NILAN KATANTAN^ WHICH MEANS 
CROSSED THE GROUND^ A COMPOUND OR NOT N AW com- 
mentators of Tolkappiyani; except Cenavaraiyar and his followers 
think that nilan katanidn, when it means he crossed the 
ground/' is not a compound, but a sentence consisting of two 
words nilam and kafantdn where nilam is the object of the verb 
katanidn and it has its suffix dropped according to ToL Col. 103. 
When it means one who has crossed the ground," evidently it 
is a compound. But Cenavaraiyar is very obstinate in considering 
it a compound.2 The i-eason he adduces in support of his opinion 
is that in ToL E. 133, Tolkappiyanar has stated that a noun which 
has its case suffix dropped is combined with the following verb so 
as to form a compound. Ilampuranar gives a different interpre- 
tation to the same. The lines under consideration are 
Peyartim iolilum piriniortinku icaippa 
Verrumai y-umpu nilaiperu valiyun 
Torramventd-t iokuii-k kannum,.. 

The literal translation of these is as follows : — Noun and 
verb used separately or together, either with the case suffix of the 
noun expressed or dropped. Ilampuranar interprets these lines 
thus : — Peyarum iolilum verrumai yurupu nilaiperu valiyunty 
torram ventdt tokutik kanniim piriniicaippay and peyarum iolilum 
verrumai yurupu nilai peru valiyiim iorram ventdi tokuiik kannum 
orunkicaippay which may be translated thus : — When a noun 
with, or without, a case suffix is followed by a verb and is treated 
as a separate word and when a noun with, or without, a case 


1. Panpai vilakkum moli-tok kanavum. 

Oru-porutku irupeyar vantavum kuna-t-tokai, (Na. 

365.) 

2. Nilah-katantan, kunrattiruntan ena-p-peyarum vinai-* 
yun tokhana oru-con^lrmai-y-ila-v-dkalin iokai-y-enappatd 
pdrum-ular , . . ,verrumai-y-*urupir roka-p-peyarun iolilum orunki-* 
caittal dciriyar nerntdr-dkalin, avai tokai-y-enave patum. (ToL 
Col. 420, Ceua,)/- 
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suffix is followed by a verbal noun and is treated as a part of a 
compound of which the verbal noun forms the second part— 
According to his interpretation, nilattai-k katanian and nilan 
katantan are each two separate words when katania^ is a fiinite 
verb, and nilaiiai-k-katanid}} and nilan-kafantan are COMPOUND 
WORDS when katanian is a participial noun, 

Cenavaraiyar interprets the same sutra ihm'.—peyarum 
tolilum vcrrumai y-urtipu ntlai peru valiytun pirinticaippa, peya- 
runi tolilum iorram ventd-l tokuti-k kannutn orunkicaippa, which 
may be translated thus: — when a noun with a case suffix is 
separate from the verb which it follows, and when without case 
suffix, it is treated as a part of the compound — (i.e.) He takes 
‘piriniu’ w'ith the second line of the sutra and *orunku’ with the 
third line unlike llampuranar who takes both the second and 
third lines with both pirintu and orunkii. Besides, Cenavaraiyar 
seems to think that the word tokuti in the third line means com- 
pound, since the same word in the sutra ‘Vinai-y-in rokuii k&lat 
tiyalum’ (Tol. Col. 415) has that meaning. But the author has 
not used that word in that sense alone in the whole of his work. 
For he has used also in the sense of number according to Cena- 
varaiyar and collection according to llampuranar in the sutra, 
Inaitiena arinta cinai-mutar kilavikku 
Vinai-p-patu tokuti~y-in~ummai ventum (Tol. Col. 33). 

It is a wonder to me why Cenavaraiyar says so in spite of the 
fact that he is a sound Sanskrit scholar. What is the use of taking 
nilan katantan, ydru katantan, ur-katantdn, etc., to be com- 
pounds when one can very easily take them as separate words? 

From the points mentioned above, it may be clear that the 
interpretation of iokai as ellipsis mentioned by I>r. Pope in page 
xvii of the Introduction in Pope’s edition of Tirukkural is not 
sound. 

5. SYNTAX. 

5. I. INTRODUCTION: From the arrangement of the 
sections in Collatikaram, Tolkappiyanar seems to have recognis- 
ed that the unit of speech is a sentence. In the first section, 
kilaviyakkam, he says in the first eleven sutras that the ending of 
the predicate must agree in gender, number and person with 
that indicated by the subject, mid in the succeeding sutras, he 
deals with the order of words id a sentence, the use of particular 
words in a context, etc. In the second section, the case suffixes 
and their function are dealt with„ since the former are necessarily 
VII— 49 
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found after nouns in a' sentence. In the third section is mention- 
ed the overlapping of case-functions and in the fourth^ the voca- 
tive case. It is only at the beginning of the fifth section^ peya^ 
fiyah Tolkappiyanar defines col or word which forms a part of a 
sentence and classifies it primarily into two^ noun and verb^ and 
secondarily into four, noun, verb, itaiccol and uriccoL In the 
remaining portion of the fifth section, he deals with nouns; the 
sixth, seventh and eighth sections respectively deal with verbs, 
itaiccol ^nd uriccol and the ninth and last, with miscellaneous 
topics like compunds, etc. 

5. 2. ORDER OF WORDS: The normal order of words in 
a Tamil sentence is this:— The subject begins the sentence and 
the predicate ends it. (e.g.) ml valaniara mariippaUana (The 
sword was stained after giving victory) (P. N. 4. 1,); the predi- 
cate may be used at the beginning of the sentence when it is 
emphasised, (e.g.) kantanen karpinukkaniyai-k-kankaldl (saw I 
with eyes the ornament of chastity) (Kampar. C. Tiruvati. 58.) As 
regards the cases, the sixth case must invariably precede the noun 
which it qualifies, (e.g.) dlai-vdy-k-karumpin ienum (the sweet 
boiled juice of the sugarcane at the mill), (Kampar. B. 469,) 
the second case generally precedes the verb, but the third 
and the fourth cases also intervene between them, (e.g.) 
talaiyai vananki (bowing the headj (Cilap. 490, 33); 

itamulai kaiydl tiruki (twirling the left breast with hand) 
(Cilap. 421. 43.); vanta nampiyai muniai , . . ndnmarai 
munikkukkdtti (having shown his brother to the sage learned 
in the four vedas) (Kampar. B. 233, 17.) When certain things 
are enumerated first and their total number is indicated by an 
enumerative word, such a word should be followed by um, (e.g.) 
muracumulanku idnai muvarun kuti, (all the three having assem- 
bled with their armies beating drums) (Pattu. 61,54), The past 
present, and future, participle invariably precede the noun which 
they qualify, (e, g.) nuiimalunkiya venkdttdn (with the white 
tusk whose end was blunted) (P. N, 4. 11). The nouns in 
apposition which denote the titles of persons generally precede 
the name of the person, (e.g.) Teyvappulavan TiruvalluzanJ If 
nouns and pronouns are used in the same sentence denoting the 
same person, the pronoun is generally used after the noun. 


1. Cirappi n-dkiya peyar-nilai-k kilavikkum 

Iyar-peyar*k kifavi murpata-k kilavdr, (Tol. Col. 41.) 
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(e.g.) Cdtian amn van fan, hnt the order may be inverted in 
poetry, (e.g.) avan . . . cenian per vdliti (having blessed Gentan) 
(Tol Col 32, Cena.), . 

5. 3. NUMBERi Singular nouns with a collective sense take 
the singular verb. — ^(e.g.) vaiydtu ulakam (the world will not 
despise) (K, 117); plural forms are sometimes used as honorific 
singulars. — {Q,g.) ydm ettukain palave (1 praise in many ways) 
(P. N. 10. 13.); plural forms of verbs are sometimes used along 
with the singular nouns and vice versa. — (e.g.) aran ceyttmd 
arulveyydy (P. N. 145, 7.), ydvd yam kdnku (Ka. T. VoL 2, 497, 
22.) Sometimes the plural forms of verbs are mixed with the 
singular forms, (e^g.) unkiim entai nin kdnku vaniicin (P, N, 
125.4.) Sometimes two or more singular nouns connected by 
the particle um take a singular verb after them, (e.g.) mdiavar 
nonpum matavdr karpum kdvalan (the celebacy and 

the chastity of holy women is not under guard) (Bl M, 252, 208 
and 209). Oruvar is the common form to denote either one man 
or one woman, (e.g,) oruvarai-y^oruvar iotanidr (one followed 
another) (Kampar C. Kinkarar, 25.) In case when one is not 
able to ascertain whether the person standing before him is a 
male or a female, the plural verb should be used, (e.g.) dnmakan 
kolld pentdtti hollo tdnruvdr (is it man or woman that 
appears there). ^ The plural interrogative pronoun yar is used after 
singular nouns if the former is used as a logical predicate, (e.g.) 
ivanydr enkuvaiydyin (if you ask who this man is) (P. N. 13.1). ^ 
Sometimes plural nouns are in apposition with singular nouns, 
(e.g.) eval ilaiyar idy vayiru karippa (Tol. Col. 461, Cena.) 

5. 4. TINAI: Sometimes a^^rinai nouns are used as uyariU 
nai nouns and vice versa out of affeciion (e.g.j en4antai vanidn 
(with reference to a calf), en dnai vantatu (with reference to a 
son). Similarly ao%rinai nouns are used as uyariinai and vice 
versa to denote superiority. (c.g») centdr-p-pacunkiliydr (C. C. 
1036,), mannan uyir It e malar talai’^y-ulakam (P. N. 186, 2,). 

5. 5. CONCORD: The finite verb agrees with its subject in 
gender, number and person as is generally found in Sanskrit. If 

L Pdn-mayak hurra v-aiya-k kilavi 

Tan-dri porul-vayir panmai kUraL (ibid. 23.) 

2. If ydvan is abbreviated into ydn as ydvar into yar, its 
form would have been the same as the singular of the first per- 
sonal pronoun ydn and hence ydr may have been used in aH 
genders and numbers to avoid confusion. 
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two or more subjects of different persons are used, the plural 
verb of the, first person is used if the subjects are of , the first 
person, and either of the second or third persons or both, as 
.yM§um myum ponontj yanum avamim ponom or yanumy niyum 
manum pdndniy and the plural verb of the second person is used 
if the subjects are of the second and third persons, niyum 
avanum ponlr. In respect of these two points there is similari« 
ty between Sanskrit and TamilA If the subject is made up of a 
uyartinai noun and an as^rinai noun, the verb that follows is 
in uyartinai, (e.g.) Ponnanum kutiraiyum vanidrkal (Ponnan 
and his horse came) (Colloq.). 

5. 6, PiJOiVOUiV^S: Sometimes the word imn is used to 
denote the first person singular, (e.g.) kdnkivan katumpina- 
iitumpai (P. N. 173.2). This is probably due to the desire of the 
speaker to address himself in the third person. The form ivan is 
used, but noiavariy since he is the nearest third person to himself. 
This is perhaps the reason why inku is used in the sense of 
en^ itaitil in Jaffna. Similar usage is found in the Cilappatikaram. 
(o,g,) Parakaii-y-ilakkum panpu Inku illai (Cilap. 395, 85). 

The reflexive pronouns Mw, idm and idhkal are used in 
place of second person singular, tankal when the person 
spoken to is a very great man, idm when he is great, and tan 
when he is almost equal to the speaker in status. It is a peculia- 
rity in colloquial speech that they are followed by a verb in the 
neuter singular, (e.g.) tdhkal eppotu vantaiu) idm eppotu vantaiu; 
tan eppotu vantaiu, Tam and tankal are also followed by second 
person plurals of the form vantir and vanflrkal respectively. 
Sometimes ndm is used instead of the second person honorific sin- 
gular, (e.g.) nammai orukdl kdttivantdl (P. T. 92. 1), neru nal 
nataniavard ndm (Kampar. Ara. 238. 119). Such a usage is 
found in colloquial speech also. Similarly aiu is also used in 
colloquial speech, (e.g.) aiu enna collukiratu. Besides it may be 
interesting to note that the word ivvitaitil which is the seventh 
case of iwitam is used in the same sense. {e,g,) ivvitaitil evvdru 
ninaikkinraiu (How do you think?). The form evan is used as a 
logical predicate after a neuter singular subject, {e, g.) iccorku-p- 
porul evan^ (what is the meaning of this word?) 

1. C/. M. V. G. p. 290, S. 3. 

2. Yafeva n-ennu m-dyiru kUavi-y-um 
Ariyd-p poml-myir ceriya^t tonrum, (ToL CoL 31.) 
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; „ ", 5. 7, ;' , C^S£S AND CASE SOTF/JES: The cases" 
first to the eighth are generally used in Tamil as in Sanskrit con- 
veying the same sense, i.e., the first case denoting the subject the 
second the object, ^ the third the instrument, object in association 
or the doer, the fourth the recipient, the fifth the limit, com- 
parison and cause, the sixth the ownership, and the seventh the 
time and the place of action. But we have many cases where one 
case form is used for another, i. <?., where functional syncretism 
plays its part. 

The third, the fourth, the fifth, and the seventh, case are 
some times used in place of the second, (e.g.) vdndlndkki vdlum^; 
ivatku-k-koUum ivvanp; peiliyin ancum^; aracarkaf curnidftf 
koUinkat kuraitidn, tic, ^ 


1. Following point may be noted here. Tolkappiyanar does 
not state in ToL Col. 71 that the second case denotes the object, 
but says that it is used with verbs. Since he says in ToL Col. 112 
that the subject, object, instrument, etc., are necessary for an action 
to be produced and he directly mentions the meanings of all the 
cases other than the second in the sutras dealing with the other 
cases and the object is left out, we are made to infer that the 
second case denotes the object. The authors of the Neminatam 
and the Nannul also have not definitely stated it, (N, N. CoL 17 
and Na, 296.) It is the author of the Ilakkanavilakkam who has 
mentioned it. (I. V, 199.) 

2. Iranian maruhki nokka tpdkkam-a-v 

V-irantan maruhki n-etu-v-u m-dkum, (ToL CoL 93.) 

3. Itana Hiu-v-ir rennu^ kilaviyum 

Atanai-k kollum poruLvayi n-anum. (ibid. 110.) 

4. Acca-k kilavik k-aintu m'-irantum 

Ecca m-ilave porul-vayi n-dm- (ibid. 100.) 

5. Karuma m-alld-c cdrpen kllavikku 

Urimaiyu m-utaitte kannen verrumaL (ibid. 84,) 
Cinai-nilai-k kilavik k-aiyuh kan-n-um 
Vimi-nilai y-okku m-enmandr pulavar, (ibid. 85.) 

Kanrcil celavu m-onrumdr vinaiye, (ibid. 86,) 
Mutar-cinai-k kilavi’^k k-atu^v-en virrumai 
Mutar-kan varine cimi^k-k-ai varume, (ibid. 87.) 
Mutan-mu n-ai-vark kan-^-etP verrumai 
Cinai-mun varuta t^lli feftpa, (ibid. 88.) 

Mutaluh cinaiyum porup^vetu patda 
Nuvaluh kdUi-c cot-kutifi pinave. (ibid. 89.) 
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The fourth and fifth cases are sometimes used in place of the 
third, (e.g.) avarku-c-ceyya-t-takum ikkariyam^; ‘vanikaiiin 
dyinan^, ampin dttutum (Kampar. B. 28, 3.) The sixth case is 
sometimes used for the (e.g.) nakaratu pali.^ 

fQ'iiyth case and the second case aie sometimes used for 
ihe fifth, (e.^.) cdttarku netiyan*; ninai-p-pdnai nlhkum tiru. (K. 
519). The seventh case is sometimes used for the sixth, 
kattinkanydnai.^ 

The third znd fourth cases are sometimes used for the seventh 
(e.g.) Inmaro ivvulakattane (P. N. 74. 3.); nalvarkku maruvil 
anpinil verrumai mdrrindl (Kampar. A. 216. 5.) 

Another point to be noted is that all nouns without any case 
suffix may be used if they precede the verbs that they qualify; but 
only the suffix of the second case and the seventh case may be 
dropped if the noun follows the verb, (e.g.) unkuvam peruma ni 
nalkiya valane (P.N. 136. 27.); kantanen varuval ... kate (P. N. 

23. 22.) 

The order of cases and their meanings are quite similar to 
what is found in Panini's grammar. The parallelism between 
*munrakuvati .. . vinaimutal karuviy-anai mutarraiuve (Tol. Col. 
73.)"and' kartrkaranayds trtiya (P. 2. 3. 18.)’ is quite striking. 

5. 71, As regards ihe third case and its suffixes there are a 
few points to be considered:— (1) The suffix that is mentioned by 
Tolkappiyanar for the third case is otu-fi but he mentions an in the 
sutra ku-ai an-ena varu m-iruii .... (Tol. Col. 108) but does 
not state there that ‘on’ is the suffix of the third case. From the 
literature of the Sangam period it is determined as the third case 

1. Itana titu-v-ir r-ennuh kilaviyum 

Atanar ceyar-patar k-otta kilaviyum. {'ibid. 110.) 

2. Munranu m-aintanun td]}.ra-k kUriya 

Akkam-otu punarnta v-etu-k kilavi 

Nokko r-anaiya v-enmanar pulavar. (ibid. 92.) 

3. Ku-t-toka varuh kotai-y-etir kilavi 

A-p-poru 1-arar kurittu m-akum. (ibid. 99.) 

4. Itana titu-v-ir rennuh kilaviyum 

Pal-varai kilaviyum panpi n-akkamum. (ibid. 110.) 

5. Aran marunkin valcci-k kilamai-k-ku 

Elum-aku m-u^ai-nilat tana. (ibid. 98.) 

6. Miinrd kuvate 

Otu-v-ena-p peyariya verrumai-k kilavi 

Vinai-mutai karuin y-anai-mutar ratuvS. (ibid. 73.) 
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suffix, since it is used instead of otu. {e, g.) iUnku kaiya n-onku 
nataiya (P N. 22. 1.) The later grammarians have taken it and 
its modified form al as third case suffixes. 

(2) The suffix otu in Tamil, when it denoted association, was 
used after the word denoting the more important objects (e. g.) 
iumputai-t-tatakkai vayoUt tumintu (P.N. 19. 10.) •, manta’ v- 
enmanaiviyotu makkalu nirampinar (P.N. 191. 3.). Here it 
differs from Sanskrit where the third case suffix is used after the 
word denoting the less important. Cf. sahayukte apradhane (P&. 
2. 3. 19.) Besides, the suffix an is also used in Sangam works 
to denote association. But later on, i.e., before or after the time 
Nannular, the suffix opi alone came to be restricted to denote asso- 
ciation.^ and also it seems to have been used after the noun 
denoting the less important, (e.g.) vanta nampiyait-tampi tannotu 
. . , MHi (Kampar. B. 233. 17.); kulanotu naiikal tan kuraikal 
iirave (Kampar. B. 164. 46.) 

5.72. In this context the following statement of Dr. Cald- 
well deserves to be considered. “Dravidian Grammarians have 
arranged the case system of their nouns in the Sanskrit order, and 
in doing so have done violence to the genius of their own gram- 
mar. The Dravidian ablative of motion and the locative are 
evidently one and the same case, though represented as different 
by grammarians, in deference to Sanskrit precedents; and the 
Dravidian social ablative, as some have called it or rather as it 
should be termed, the conjunctive case, though it takes an im- 
portant position in the Dravidian Languages has been omitted in 
each dialect from the list of cases, or added on to the instru- 
mental case, simply because Sanskrit knows nothing of it as 
separate from instrumental. The conjunctive or social stands in 
greater need of a place of its own in the list of cases in these 
languages than in Sanskrit, seeing that in these it has several 
case signs of its own, whilst in Sanskrit it has none.^ 

This statement of Dr. Caldwell, so far as Tamil is concerned, 
is based on two points : — (1) Mention of il as the suffix both of 
the fifth and the seventh cases by the author of the Nannul and 
the modern usage of in before kai} of the seventh case as in 
Hrinkan and (2) Dr. Caldwell’s mistaking the third case suffix 

1. Orw-wmai y-ofM-c-ctf (ibid. 91.) 

2. MUitZ&vatatt-uru pal-& n~5totu 

Karuvi karutts uta&ikal vatan-porul. (Na. 297.) 

3. C. D. G. 277 and 278, 
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otu to denote only association. His statement would have been 
correct if the author of Nannul or more correctly his commenta- 
tors had arranged the cases. 

But ihe arrangement of the cases was done not by Nan- 
nular or his commentators, but by Tolkappiyanar and his 
nredecessors. TTolkappiyanar does not at all 
any case suffix. He has stated that in is the fifth case 
suffix and that it denotes the limit or comparison and kan 
is the seventh case suffix denoting time and place of action. 
Besides, in his time and even in later times, otu was used 
not only to denote association, hnt also to denote instrument 
in the same way as the suffix dl or an. For instance, the 
sentence kotiyotu tuvakkuntan means ‘ he was punished with a 
creeper and not ‘ he was punished along with a creeper ’. Tol- 
kappiyanar has first stated that the suffix otu denotes the doer of 
the actio’n, the instrument and then only that it denotes the asso- 
ciation also. Besides an also was used to denote association, e.g., 
mnku-kaiydn dnku nataiya. (P. N. 22-1). Hence at the time of 
Tolkappiyanar both otu and an were used to denote instrument 
and association. The point why otu and an were not treated as 
the suffixes of separate cases is fully discussed in Cenavaraiyam, 
a commentary on Collatikaram of Tolkappiyam under sutra 74 
of Collatikaram. Hence Dr. Caldwell’s criticism on the arrange- 
ment of cases by Tamil grammarians cannot at all stand. 

5. 7.3. The following parallelism may be seen in the use of 

cases between Tamil and Sanskrit.— 

The third case is used to denote cause: 


Tamil: Sansknt: _ 

nahioaijal avattai-p-perm'-' t-Oyc-o la,., apasyami 

Tki/mrih ease is used instead of gerund in Tamil and tnsUad of 
tke infinitive of purpose in Sanskrit, 

Tamil; 

unaonkh,-c.cenm to »??'■- bhSjanaya yah to bhoUum 

_ , yafi.* 

c-cenran^ , f . 

t'ottu kku-p-pon^ svnrnam^ 

1. (Tol. Col. 74,) 

2* H^tdu. (P* A. 2.3.23.) 

3. Atarku ufampatutaL (Tol. CoL 76.) 

4. Tumarthdcca bhdvavacanat. (P. A. 2,3.15.) 

5. Col. 76.) 
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Th€ fifth case is used to denote contrast: 

. Tamil: Sanskrit: 

ivan avanin cehamutaiyon esah iasmdi ddhyataraU^ \ 

There is a case of nominative absolute in Tamil with a noun 
in the nominative case followed by a gerund^ e«g., fnukanianar 
kotuppa • • . uluvai pofikhum drralai (P. N. 33. 6 to 9.) Here 
is the effect of his having been powerful, malai . peyya^ 
kulam niramiatu. Here peyial is the cause of niraitaL Siniilar- 
lyj the form ceyiena is used instead of ceya in the above cases. 

Such nominative absolutes are absent in Sanskrit; and the 
genitive and locative absolutes found in Sanskrit are absent in 
Tamil. 

The author of the Pirayokavivekam mentions that * puUi 
vitdap pulaviyuV in ^ pullivitd-pulaviyul tonrumennullam utaik^ 
kum pafai * is a case of locative absolute in P. V. p. 26. Since 
the form in Tamil has no similarity to that in Sanskrit, I do 
not agree with him. It may be taken only as a case of nomina- 
tive absolute. 

Cenavaraiyar in bis commentary under ToL CoL 71 divides 
ceyappatuporul or object into three classes, viz., iyarrappatuvatu 
or that which is newly made, verupatukkap-patuvatu or that 
which is transformed znd ey iappahwatu or that which is obtain- 
ed or reached. This is possibly the translation of the following 
Karika in Bhartrhari's Vakyapadiya: 

nivariyam ca vikdryam ca prdpyam ca trmldham matam, 
tatrepsUatamam karma , * v 

(Vakyapadiya, 3rd Kanda, 45th Karika.) 

5.8, r£iVS£S: The tense in Tamil is used for the pre-^ 
sent or the future to denote Iiaste^ or speed t,g,,itd vanien mean- 
ing ri am coming' or ri shall come soon'. Sometimes the past is 
used for the present to denote certainty, e.g. arlnten for arikiren 
(Ka. T. Vol. 2. 583. 7). Sometimes the present is used for the 
future as in Sanskrit^ e.g., Paratane tuhka mdmuti cutukinrdn 

L Pancamlvihhahte, (P. A. 2.3.42.) ; 

2 . Vdrd-k kdlatfu mkdun kdiatium 
Ordhku varuum vivid'-c-cor kilavi 
Iranta kdlattu-k kunppotu kilattal 
Virainta porula v-en-mafidr pulavar. (Tol. Col, 241.) 

3., Vdra-k kdlattu vinai-c-cot kilam 
Irappinu nikalvinu^ cizappdt fonrum 
lyarkoiyun telivuh ktlukkun kdloL (Tol, Col, 245.) 
YII—SO 
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(Kampar, A. 216, 4.) and dgacchdmi for dgamisydniu^ 
future is used for the past 2 .nd vice versa^, (e* g.) malar mieai->y’-^ 
iktndn (K. 3, Comm,) — hei*e ekindn is used for ekuvdn; nilaiyal 
cevviienpa (ToL Col. 68) — here enpa is used for enranar; cetien 
ioT cdven (T. V. 3. 165). 

5. 9. PARTICIPLES: < Participles are of a two-fold nature in 
as much as they share the characteristics of both noun and verb/ 
In form they are adjectives in concord. They not only govern 
cases like the verb, but also indicate time and differences of voice« 
The purpose that is served by relative pronouns in Sanskrit is 
served by the participles in Tamil — (e.g.) *kutaitai-c-ceyia hiya^- 
van corresponds to the Sanskrit sentence ^ yah ghatam 

akardt sah agatahf which means the potter who made the pot 
came. The use of participles past, present and future is gene- 
rally similar to that of participles in Sanskrit, though, in 
form, they are declined in the latter and they are not 
declined in the former. The use of participles denoting cause as 
Harim pasyan mucyate (cf. laksanalietvdh (P. A. 3.1.126.) is 
not found in Tamil. The indeclinable past participle is used 
instead, (o.g.) ariyaup-pdrttu vUu perrdn. 

The Indeclinable past participles of the forms ceyyu 

and are generally used to denote an action done by an 
agent previous to another action done by the same. Their use in 
Tamil is generally similar to the indeclinable participles in Sans- 
krit. The sutras ^avarrul muianilai munrum vinaimutan 
muiipina (Tol. Col. 230)' and ^ceyien eccai Urania kdlam eyiita 
nutaitte vdrdk kdlam (Tol. Col. 239)' convey almost the same 
idea as ^samdnakarirkaydh purvakdle (P. A. 3.4.21.) But some- 
times these indeclinable participles in Tamil are used as 
absolutes, when their subject denotes a part of the person 
denoted by the subject of the finite verb, (e.g.) kai irru avan 
vzlntdn. Very rarely are they used as gerunds, (e.g.) ndvdy ofti 
valitolil dnta-v^uravdn maruka (P. N. 66.1.) Here otti is used 
in the sense of ‘for steering'. 

The gerunds of the form ceyyiyar, ceyyiya^ ceyarku^ ceyiena 
and ceya convey the same sense as the infinitive of purpose in 
Sanskrit. But there is difference in their use. In Sanskrit the 


1. Vartamdna sdmtpye vartamanavadvd (P. A. 3.3.131.) 

2. Irappe y-etirve y-dyiru kdlamuh 

^^Ck(^ppa-t tonru mayanku-mvli-k kilavL (Tol. Col 247.) 
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infinitive of purpose always takes for its subject the subject, of 
the finite verb which follows.^ But in Tamil they may take the 
same subject or not, ^ In the latter case we have the absolute con- 
struction, (e.g.) 

The form ceyin is used to denote condition. Such an infini- 
tive form is not found in Sanskrit. In the place of c^ym Sanskrit 
hSiS to me <kar5U cet.' 

Similarly, the form ceymww is used in literature to denote 
contrast. It means 'though one does'. In its place Sanskrit 
generally uses an indeclinable participle followed by api as krtvS 
api. 

In Tamil a number of finite verbs are used without the con- 
necting particle. (e.g.) valttinen paravutum (Pari. 70.83.); ntr 
kantanen varuval (P.N. 23.17.); ni nalkinai vitumati (P. N. 
136.24.) In such cases, all the finite verbs except the last are 
taken to be indeclinable participles by the author of the Nannul 
and the later grammarians.3 

5.10. PECULIAR INTERPRETATION OF CERTAIN 
CONSTRUCTIONS BY TAMIL GRAMMARIANS'. 5.10.1. In the 
sentence <nampi pon periyan’ which means nampi is great on 
account of wealth, Cankaranamaccivayappulavar, a commentator 
on the Nannul says under the sutra ‘uyariinai ioprnia . . .’ (Na. 
377) that the word nampi is uyartinai ehivdy or subject and the 
word pon is aa%rinai eluvdy and the latter is peculiarly followed by 
the uyartinai predicate periyan.* When one reads the sentence, it 
may clearly appear that something is predicated of nampi and 
not pon', besides the predicative element is not confined to the 
word periyan alone. Hence under the general rules of grammar it 
must be taken that is the subject and the compound word 

pon periyan corresponding to Sanskrit dhanamahiiah is the pre- 
dicate or periyan is the predicate and pon is the enlargement of 
the predicate in the sense of ponnal. If pon and periyan are taken 
to be two separate words, it may be easily said that pon is third 


1. Samana-kartrkesu tumun. (P. A. 3.3.158.) 

2. Enai y-eccam vinai-mutal-Snum 
An-van tiyaiyum vinai-nilai y-dnum 

Tdm-iyan maruhkin mutiyu m-enpa. ‘(Tol. Col. 232.) 

3. Vinai-murre vlnai y-ecca m-dkalum 
Kurippu-mur rir-ecca m-dkolu m-ulave. (Na. 351.) 

4; NiC.,p.206. ' 
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cas€^ with' its third case suffix dropped according to the sutra 
IrutiyU: m’-itaiyu m-eild*v-‘rupum — Neri-paiu poruUvayi nilavutal 
varaiydr: (Tol, Col. 103) and the third case denotes cause as is 
sanctioned by the word etu in Tol. Col. 74; or pon periyan may 
be taken to be a verb formed from a compound pon per umaL 
The objection that is raised by Cahkaranamaccivayappulavar 
against the latter interpretation is that, in that case, it must have 
been por periyan according to the rules of sandhi. Either this 
form may be brought under an exception, or the former interr 
pretation may be accepted. It has a parallel in the sentence 
aval kanndl kottai where the third case is used. Similarly nampi 
ponndl periyan has assumed the form of nampi pon periyan. 

If we carefully read through the sutra ^uyariinai iotarnia 
porul muialdrum aianotu cdrttin aliinai mutipina^ (Na. 377) 
Cahkaranamaccivayappulavar seems to voice forth the opinion of 
Nannular. One is at a loss to know why Nannular should have 
chosen to suggest that explanation. There fs, in my opinion, no 
suira in Tolkdppiy am conveying the same idea; hut I have come 
into contact with Tamil Pandits who think that this sutra is 
based on Tol. Col. 61. It may be considered here whether it is 
or not. 

5.101. The sutra referred to is this: — 

K annum tdlum mtulaiyum piravum 
Panniai cuttiya cinainilaik kilavi 
Panmai kurun katappd filave 

Tamvinaik kiyalu meluiialan kataiye (Tol. Col. 61.) 

This may be translated thus: — The words denoting the limbs as 
kan, tol, mulai, etc., which generally denote more than one 
{i, e.) two, need not denote two except when they are followed by 
verbs suited to them, i.e., neuter plural verbs. The examples 
which are given by Ilampiiranar under this sutra are kan, nallal, 
tol nallal, and mulai nallal, He has not stated that the subject, 
in such cases, is kan, tol or mulai. But the later grammarians 
and the author of Nannul seem to have mistaken kan, etc., to be 
in the nominative case and hence the subject of nallal, etc. 

I would prefer to interpret the sutra as follows : — ^The words 
kan, idl, mulai, etc., which refer to objects forming natural pairs 
do not invariably denote the pair unless they are followed by a 
plural verb. Hence it isjiot absolutely necessary that a woman 
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shGuild have both her eyes beautiful to be described as 
nallal. Such a sentence would be appropriate even when one of 
the eyes was beautiful. To be more clear, I may take the example 
‘ Kannaki mulai-y-ilal which 1 have often heard used by recog- 
nised Pandits. It is known to every Tamil scholar that Kan'mki, 
the heroine of the Cilappatikaram cut off one of her breasts and 
threw it away at Madura. Hence ‘ Kannaki mulai-y-ilal * doe's not 
mean that Kannaki is devoid of her fereasts, but it means that 
.Kani}aki \s devoid of one breast. Hence this sutra does not deal 
with the /orw of words, but their 

If such an interpretation is not given, I think that this sutra 
is not necessary here and hence it may be omitted; for, it is 
certain that Tolkappiyanar would have taken only aval as the 
subject of nallal and hence the predicate nallal agrees with the 
subject in gender and number. 

One may question what the construction of kan is, in ‘ aval 
kan nallal’ according to this interpretation. As I said in the case 
of the form pon periyan, one may take kan as a separate word in 
third case with the case suffix dropped, or may take kannallal as 
a compound acting the part of the predicate to aval. 

5.102. There are two more types of sentences where my 
explanation of the construction happens to differ from that ordi- 
narily found in commentaries. 

5.1021. ‘ Cakdtum accu irum' (K. 475) represents one of 
these types. On this Rural, Parimelalakar writes that the verb 
irum which is suited to the word accu which denotes a part of 
the cart is used here as the predicate of the word cakatu (which 
denotes the whole). The sentence means ‘ the cart will have its 
axle broken.' Though it is the axle that breaks, the cart also 
may be said to break in its axle. Hence it seems to me that it is 
not absolutely necessary to take irum to be a cinai-vinai or the 
verb suited to the cinai or part. Parimelalakar has said so per- 
haps with the idea that accu is also a subject, as interpreted by 
Nannular. (Cf. pon periyan supra.) It has already been said that 
it is against the ordinary ways of expressing one’s idea. Hence, 
in this sentence, accirum may be taken as the predicate of 
cakdtum or irum may be taken as the predicate and accu as the 
seventh case singular with the case suffix dropped. 

6.22. Alaitarkariyai: iramum’ (P., N. 20. 516.) 

represents another type. The commentator on Purananuru says 
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that the cinai arivum and Iranmm have taken for their predicate 
alatiarkariyai, the verb suited to the mutal or the person having 
arivu, Irani, etc. It is evident that the word alatiarkariyai is 
second person singular and means ‘you cannot be measured’', 
and the words artvti and Irani are each neuter singular meaning 
knowledge and compassion respectively. Hence the sentence 
may be taken to mean ‘ you cannot be measured in your know- 
ledge and compassion ’. Since alatiarkariyai is second person 
singular, the word m may be taken as the subject that is under- 
stood and arivum and tramtim may be taken as nouns in the 
seventh case with the case suffixes dropped, since the dropping 
of the seventh case suffix in nouns which follow the predicates is 
allowed by the sutra \ 

Ai-y-un kan-n-u m^alla-p porul-vayin 
Mey-y-urupu tokaa v-iniii y~ana. (Tol. Col. 105). 

and such examples are found in plenty in literature. — (e, g.) 
kantanen varuval...kate (P. N. 23.22.)— Hei-e kate means katt- 
inkanne ; iikaittanai pdlun ceykai (Kampar. K. 247.78.) — here 
ceykai means ceykaiyinkan. 

Hence I think that it is not necessary to formulate, as is done 
by the later grammarians, that the words which denote parts of 
a whole may take predicates after them which are suited to the 
and vice versa. 

CONCLUSION. 

It may be evident from what has been said that Tolkap- 
piyanar clearly realised that Tamil was not related to Sanskrit 
either morphologically or genealogically and deftly exploited the 
ideas contained in the earlier grammatical literature in Sanskrit, 
particularly in those works which dealt with Vedic etymology, 
without doing the least violence to the genius of the Tamil 
language. On the other hand, the large influx of Sanskritic 
elements in Tamil since the time of Tolkappiyanar appears to have 
so far clouded the linguistic vision of the author of Viracoliyam 
that he was led to assume close family relationship between Tamil 
and Sanskrit. Further the author of Viracoliyam does not appear 
to have realised that Tolkappiyanar's model was not Panini so 
much as the Prati4akh3ras and the Nirukta. As a result of this 
important divergence in view-point, the Viracoliyam proceeded 
. to , violently dragoon Tamil language and grammar into the 
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groove of Sanskrit — a feature which, in no sense, is traceable in 
Tolkappiyam. It must, however, be conceded, in fairness to 
Viracoliyam, that its author has brought within the scope of his 
grammar such changes in the Tamil language as had come about 
since the time of Tolkappiyanar. 

Nannular was not a victim to the linguistic deflection which 
marred the value of the Viracoliyam. While he adhered to the 
method of Tolkappiyanar in respect of his fidelity to the genius 
of the Tamil language, he proceeded to complete the supple- 
menting process initiated in the Viracoliyam. A fateful periodi- 
city appears to have characterised the line of Tamil Gramma- 
rians; for, the author of the Pirayokavivekam who came after 
Nannular has lapsed with redoubled vigour into the Sanskritis* 
ing groove of the Viracoliyam. 

But, luckily, the vitality of Tamil outlived all these gram- 
matical vicissitudes. It is indeed gratifying that some of the 
latest grammarians — Vaittiyanatatecikar, the Rev. C.J. Beschi and 
Civananamunivar — have happily switched back to the healthy 
out-look and ideal of Tolkappiyam. 
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Rgveda-Samhita— Pt. I. Indian Research Institute, 

Calcutta — Price Rs. 1-8-0, foreign 2s. 6d. 

This is a new undertaking of the Indian Research Institute 
of Calcutta, a newly started organisation. It is promised that 
every month, a new Part will appear. In the first part that is 
now out (this is the August issue), there is the Upodghata of 
Sayana to his Rgvedabhasya, and the first two Suktas of the 
Rgveda with the Bhasyas of Sayana, Skandasvamin and 
Madhava, (son of Vehkatarya). From the latter two, only extracts 
ai'e given. At this rate, it must take about six years to complete 
the whole book. It will not be proper at this stage to undertake 
a review of the publication, so far as the details are concerned. 
But there is nothing against propriety if I offer a^ew comments 
as a preliminary review, confining my remarks to general ques- 
tions. 

This is found to be the method followed in publishing the 
book. First there is the Saiphitapatha, then the Padapatha (both 
with accents marked); then follow the Bhasya of Sayana and then 
extracts from the commentary of Skandasvamin and that of 
Madhava (son of Venkatarya), From the latter two, only such 
portions are given as would elucidate the meaning of the Mantras; 
explanations of grammar and other details are omitted. After 
thus giving the ancient commentaries, there is given a detailed 
interpretation of the Mantras in modern lines in English. This 
portion contains the Mantra in Roman transliteration then the 
meaning according to Sayana’s commentary, detailed examina- 
tion of the interpretation of the words, and then another transla- 
tion in the light of this detailed examination. This last is the 
accepted translation of the publishers. The whole is again 
reproduced in Bengali and Hindi. Thus practically, there are 
two parts being published simultaneously, one being the ancient 
commentaries and the second being interpretation on modern 
lines. This last appears in three languages. This amounts to 
four books being issued together, 
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The portion containing the ancient commentaries is preceded 
by a long Introduction written in Sanskrit; sorry to say, neither 
elegant in style nor lucid in expression nor correct in grammar. 
Various topics are discussed here — the meaning of the word 
Veda 'h the date of the Vedas, earlier and later DevataS; the 
division of the Vedas and so on. Here follows a specimen to 
show the nature of the content of this Introduction. And thuS; 
since there is no decision arrived at in regard to the age of the 
Vedas, what is proper to assume is its begiiininglessnesS; in so far 
as its beginning has not been known, following the Mimanisa- 
kas 'h I am not sure if this position will be acceptable either to 
a modern scholar or to the ancient Mimamsakas. 

When one looks at the first part now out, many doubts arise 
in one's mind. What is the object of this publication ? What is 
the exact procedure ? Why is this Sayana's Bhasya reprinted ? 
Have the publishers consulted any new manuscripts of this 
Bhasya not used for the original publication ? Is there any real 
improvement of the text of the Bhasya over the original edition ? 
What manuscripts of the Bhasyas of Skandasvamin and Madhava 
(son of Venkatarya) have been collated ? What portions of these 
commentaries are available in the possession of the editors ? 
Why do they think of publishing the commentary of Ananda- 
tirtha and why then ignore the comment on this commentary ? 
What information have they regarding the manuscript of the 
commentary of Gunavisnu ? Why did they not think of includ- 
ing some other ancient commentaries on the Rgveda, for which 
manuscripts are available ? Why are they not mentioned even 
by name in the publisher's note ? A reviewer, and the readers 
too, have a legitimate claim on the publishers for some informa- 
tion on these points ; and no information is available on them. 

Sayana's Bhasya was published in England long ago, and 
a second edition also appeared. It was once published in 
Bombay. Now, I understand that a publication of this has been 
undertaken at Poona and portions have already appeared. Why 
this new venture from Calcutta ? I know that the Poona edition 
has been undertaken with the aid of many new manuscripts, and 
in many places they have been able to give improved readings. 
Further, for this new edition of Calcutta, how many people will 
be rich enough to purchase the book ? The cost must come to 
at least one hundred and fifty rupees for the whole set. It 
is not clear whether the price of Rs. 1-8-0 is for the part con- 
VII~5l 
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taining the ancient commentaries or for the entire part including 
the modern interpretation in three languages. 

The fact that there have been three previous editions of 
the Sayanabhasya and that there is one now appearing from 
Poona is no reason why another edition shall not appear from 
Calcutta. True. The point is that a new edition as an addition 
appears to serve no useful purpose unless it can be an improve- 
ment on others. What makes a reviewer a little unhappy is the 
fact that in the first issue, some pieces of information, both 
important and interesting to other students of the Vedas, have not 
been supplied to them. The mention of Gunavisnu’s commentary 
causes both temptation and suspicion. The inclusion of 
Anandatirtha and the omission of other, now well-known, com- 
mentaries on the Rgveda, make a reader’s enthusiasm subside. It 
is hoped that in some immediate future issue of the publication, 
some information on the scope and method of the publication will 
be forthcoming. 

C. Kunhan Raja. 


The Sphota-Siddhi of Acarya Mandanamisra with the 
Gopalika of Rsiputra Paramesvara. Edited by Veda- 
Visarada S. K. Ramanatha Sastri. (Madras University 
Sanskrit Series : No. 3). 1931. Price Rs. 3. Foreign 6s. 

The author of this work was a brilliant thinker of ancient 
India whose brilliance, however, was somewhat dimmed by the 
still greater brilliance of some among his contemporaries. 
It was hitherto w’ell known that Mandana was eminent 
both as a MImaihsaka and as a Vedantin. The present 
work shows that he was equally eminent as a grammarian. 
Its object, as its name signifies, is the establishment of 
what is known as the doctrine of sphota. The doctrine is 
very old, for it is found in a well-developed form already 
in the time of Patanjali (150 B.C.) It should also have once 
beeti in great vogue; but it has now for long ceased to find 
favour with thinkers and is explicitly condemned as being un- 
sound by the exponents of almost all the philosophical systems. 
The point of the Controversy is how words, when uttered, come 
to convey their respective meanings to the hearers. A word is 
made up of letters ; bid) as none of them individually bears any 
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sigiiificancej they must be regarded as functioning together or in 
the aggregate in conveying its sense. But there can be no such 
aggregate in the case of an uttered word which is a fleeting series 
of sounds. No two of them exist together or are apprehended 
together. Those that believe that the word directly denotes the 
•object to which it refers maintain that the apprehension of the 
last letter of a word, helped by the mental impressions left behind 
by the apprehension of the preceding letters, is quite adequate to 
be the means of conveying its meaning. Thinkers like Mandana, 
who do not find this view satisfactory, postulate an eternal and 
indivisible entity as a connecting link between the uttered letters 
or, more strictly, tones {dhvani) and the meaning signified. The 
theory is that the dhvanis in the case of any particular 

word reveal such an ever-existing entity; and that, in its turn, 
makes known the sense. It is this intermediate agent in the act 
of signifying, which, like the dJwanis manifesting it, is believed to 
be the object of auditory perception, that is termed sphota-lite- 
rally 'what bursts forth'. It is so called because it is supposed to 
come to consciousness suddenly in its unity on hearing the letters 
of the corresponding word. The doctrine which in its origin 
seems to have been concerned only with the relation between 
language and thought was, in course of time, transformed into a 
philosophic theory, with sphota conceived as one and identical 
with the Upanisadic Brahman, the fountain of all existence. It 
is in such a form, for example, that it is expounded by Bhartrhari 
in his masterly manner in the Vdkya-padiya. In its double form 
the conception oi sphota, we may state by the way, bears a re- 
semblance — albeit a somewhat remote one — to the Western con- 
ception of Logos as 'reason' (ratio) and as 'word' (oratio). The 
Vedantic concept of sphota, like its grammatical prototype, has 
for long been superseded; and it is very interesting to find a great 
thinker like Mandana championing its cause here against the 
views of so many critics. The book makes a valuable addition to 
our stock of information about a rather neglected point in ancient 
Indian speculation; and the learning and critical care shown in its 
editing are quite worthy of the importance of the book. There is 
printed here along with the text a full and lucid commentary; 
and there is also prefixed to it an introduction in Sanskrit in which 
the Editor ably discusses more than one question of historical and 
doctrinal importance. The world of oriental scholars owes a 
debt of gratitude to Pandit Ramanatha Sastri for bringing to light 
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so noteworthy a work, and to the University of Madras for help- 
ing its publication. 

M. Hiriyanna. , 

Studies in Cola-History and Administration— By K. A. 

Nilakantha Sastrt, M.A., Professor of Indian History and 

Archaeology, University of Madras, Published by the 

University of Madras, 1932. 

The work of reconstructing the history of South India from 
many sources and having regard to the co-ordination of many 
points of view has been going on for some decades past. The late 
Rao Bahadur V. Venkayya and Rao Bahadur, Dr. S. Krishnaswami 
Iyengar and Mr. K.V. Subramania Iyer have already done note- 
worthy and admirable work in this field. Professor K.A. 
Nilakantha Sastri has carried on his own independent and original 
investigations in the same field and has now produced a work of 
rare merit displaying a fine historic temper and power of 
research. aham which is the same as the Saihskrt Dravida 

and is the tract of territory between Tirupati and Cape Comorin— 
apart from the question as to how much of the land south of 
the Cape was eroded by the sea — consisted of three great king- 
doms viz,, Co}a, Pandya and Cera. Tondamandalam also has 
to be added to them. 

The most valuable portion of Mr, Nilakantha Sastri's work is 
its exposition of Cola administration. It shows how Tamil Nad 
was far advanced in its conception and realisation of constitutional 
sovereignity. We should not forget that there is no cleavage 
between the Sanskrit Arthasastra and the Tamil works on polity 
like the Kural or between the so-called Aryan political institutions 
and the so-called Dravidian political institutions, despite 
differences of name and divergences of details. Unlike the Sanskrit 
works, the Tamil works do not deal with the theories about the 
state or about sovereignty. Indian political thought as well as 
Indian political institutions were contributory towards a synthetic 
vision of life as expressed in the four aims of life (called in 
Sanski'it Dharmarthakamamoksa and in Tamil Aramporulinpam 
vidu). The state and sovereignty should bring about the attain- 
ment of the first three aims (called compendiously irivarga in 
Sanskrit and muppdl in Tamil). Even here arika and kdma 
must bow to the discipline of Dharraa. 
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Though these reflections are not directly germane to the 
work under review, they have been made to show that we must 
regard the evolution of Hindu polity as a grand and connected 
unity and should not regard Sanskrit polity as divorced from Tamil 
polity or Pallava polity as disconnected with Cola polity. Dr. 
Krishnaswami Iyengar says well: '‘Enough of it is available in the 
last period of Pallava rule to indicate that the system which is 
found in full working order under the Cofas was not altogether 
the invention of the Colas and perhaps was a system that had 
gradually developed and reached its full development under the 
Co}as^ / .■ 

Professor Nilakantha Sastri has in his lucid and learned work, 
shown the evolution of the village institutions in the Tamil country 
with special reference to the period of Cola supremacy (10th 
century to 13th century). He refutes Mr. Venkayya’s view that 
the typical South Indian village assembly had probably a northern 
origin and was adopted from the system of Government by com- 
mittees described by Megasthenes as obtaining in Pataliputra, It 
is true that the references to monram and poddy il in the Sangam 
literature show that South India, like North India, had some form 
of a primitive village assembly. But it seems to me that despite 
differences in language, North India and South India had no 
ethnic or cultural separateness. Hence there is nothing 
surprising in the similarity of social and political institutions in 
North India and South India. In course of time the South Indian 
culture was largely leavened by North Indian culture not only in 
religion and philosophy and literature and art but also in social 
and political life. This explains the fact pointed out by Professor 
Nilakantha Sastri viz,, that the Kural refers only to the Sabha 
(called Avai in Tamil). He rightly says: "It would thus appear 
that the village assembly of later historical times in the South was, 
far from being the result of a single line of development, northern 
or southern, the complex product of the interaction of both 
southern and northern, Tamil and Sanskrit influences". 

The learned author refers to the different kinds of village 
assemblies in the South Indian villages. The village assembly 
in Brahmin villages was called sabha whereas it used to be 
called ur in the case of other villages. In some big villages there 
were both sabha and ur. We hear also about other assemblies 
called Nagaraihdr and Ndttdr, The famous Uttaramallur inscrip- 
tions fshow how the Indian people were familiar with the work- 
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ing of democratic institutions. The village administration was 
00 t)y ^ number of committees which attepded not only to 
the major items but also to the minutest details. The electorate 
for the village administration was clearly defined and there were 
equally clear election rules. The exercise of the franchise 
depended then, as now in progressive modern times, so proud of 
their electoral progress, upon two principles property 

qualification and educational qualification. Professor Nilakantha 
Sastri says; “It may also be inferred that under the Colas the 
village assemblies were brought under a closer supervision by the 
Central Government than at any other time”. The Cdlas were 
experts in making grand trunk roads and carrying out stupendous 
irrigation works and building schools and choultries and temples. 
The other cognate matters dealt with in this learned work 

are those relating to Karikala and Naralokavira who was a Cola 

feudatory and the description of the Sabha of Natur and the 
discussion of the Uttaramerur inscriptions. The volume deals 
also with the Purananuru as a source of history. 

K. S. Ramaswami Sastri. 


